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INTEODUCTORY NOTE 

The biographical sketch which introduces 
thia volume was in its original form an address 
by Mr. Emerson at the funeral of Mr, Thoreau. 
He expanded it for use in The Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1862, and it has until now 
done service in the volume Excursions, the first 
collection of Thoreau's papers which was pub- 
lished after his death. 

The contents of Excursions in the present 
series represented the fugitive papers by Tho- 
reau upon subjects with which he is most iden- 
tiiied, aspects of nature, especially seen in lon- 
ger or shorter journeys. The papers here 
grouped under the title Miscellanies are the 
product of the somewhat less known Thoreau, 
the student of human life, of Iiteratiu?e and 
religion, though the reader may easily have dis- 
covered both sides of his natiire in A Week, 
which blends observation and reflection, and is 
a transcript from a diary which records the 
march of the "daughters of Time," as 

" To eaeh they offer gifts after hia wiil 

Bread, kiugdomST stars, and slcy tliat holds them dll.^' 
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viii INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The several papers are arranged substaatially 
in the order of their first appearance. One 
only, heretofore printed among Thoreau's writ- 
ings, is omitted, for Praym-n as Mr. Edward 
W. Emerson shows, ^ was written by Mr. B. 
W. Emerson, and published by him in The 
Dial. The verses included in it were alone by 
Thoreau. 

The eai'liest production of Thoreau which has 
found its way into print appears to be an essay, 
dated July, 1840, and headed The Service; 
Qualities of the Mecruit. Mr. Sanborn, who 
read extracts from this essay before the Con- 
cord Summer School of Philosophy in 1882, 
states tliat it probably was the one offered to 
Tfte Dial which Miss Margaret Fuller rejected, 
accompanying her rejection with criticism, as 
narrated by Mr. Sanborn in his Thoreau. 
These extracts are reprinted here from Concord 
Lectures in Philosophy, published by Moses 
King, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paradise (to he) Megained was in the form 
o£ a review of a book by J. A. Etzler, and was 
published in The Democratic Peview, New 
York, for November, 1843. It was written 
during Thoreau 's short residence in Staten 
Island. 

Herald of Freedom was printed in The Dial, 
^ Eiaerson in Concord, p. 133. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ix 

April, 1844, as a commendatory notice of the 
anti-slavery paper of that name conducted by 
the fearless Nathaniel P. Rogers. 

Wendell Phillips before the Concord Ly- 
ceum was a letter addressed to Mr. Garrison, 
the editor of The Liberator, and published in 
that iournal, March 28, 1845. 

Thomas Carlyle and his Worhs was printed 
first in Graham's Magazine, March and April, 
1847. It was written during Thoreau's stay at 
Walden, The history of his adventure in get- 
ting the article published is amusingly told in 
the letters written by his faithful friend Horace 
Greeley, who acted as bis intermediary. The 
letters will be found in Mr. Sanborn's Thoreau, 
pp. 219-224. 

Ciiyil Disobedience, under the title Sesistance 
to Civil Government, was printed in 1849 in 
the first number of Esthetic Papers, edited by 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

Slavery in Massachusetts was an address, 
delivered at the Anti-slavery Convention at 
Pramingham, Massachusetts, July 4, 1854, and 
was printed in The Liberator for July 21 of 
the same year. 

A Plea for Captain John Brown was read 
before the citizens of Concord, Massachusetts, 
October 30, 1859. It was taken from his diary 
written during the eventful period of Brown's 
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X INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

expedition. When Captain Brown lay in 
prison, Thoreau did not wait for a public meet- 
ing, but went about among hia neighbors, sum- 
moning them to come together to hear what he 
had to say. The Last Days of John Brown 
was read by the author at North Elba, July 4, 
1860, and was printed in The Liberator on the 
27th of the same month. After the Death of 
John Brovyn contains the remarks made at Con- 
cord by Thoreau on the day of the execution. 
It is reprinted from a volume, Echoes from 
Harper's Ferry. 

Life vAthout Principle is a posthumous paper 
first published in The Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1863. 

The Dial published besides various original 
papers by Thoreau compilations made by him 
from ancient writings, translations, and poems. 
The compilations representing his taste and 
judgment only are not here preserved, but his 
translation of The PrometheiLs Bound and of 
some of the verses of Pindar, published origi- 
nally in 1843 and 1844, are given. His trans- 
lations from Anacreon are included In A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Bivers. In 
that volume also and in Walden are imbedded 
many of Thoreau's poems, and it has not been 
found expedient to reproduce them in a collec- 
tion here, but to gather the few, already printed 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE xi 

in The Dial and in Mr. Sanborn's ThoreaUy 
whicli are not found in other volumes in this 
series. 

The General Index covers tlie contents of the 
ten volumes, and has been prepared for this edi- 
tion. 

The portrait of Thoreau prefixed to this vol- 
ume ia from an ambrotype taken in 1861 at New 
Bedford. Mr. Eicketson, for whom the picture 
was made, writes: "His health was then failing, 
— he had a racking cough, — but his face, ex- 
cept a shade of sadness, in the eyes, did not 
show it." He quotes from a letter of Miss 
Sophia Thoreau these words: "I discover a 
slight shade about the eyes, expressive of weari- 
ness; but a stranger might not observe it. I 
am very glad to possess a picture of so late a 
date. The crayon, drawn eight years ago next 
summer [i. e., in 1854], we considered good; it 
betrays the poet. Mr. Channing, Mr. Emer- 
son, Mr. Alcott, and many other friends who 
have looked at the ambrotype, egress much 
BatisfacUon." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

BY R. W. EMERSON 

Henry David Thoeead was the last male 

descendant of a French ancestor who came to 
this country from the Isle of Guernsey, His 
character exhibited occasional traits drawn from 
this blood in singular combination with a very 
strong Saxon genius. 

He was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 12tli of July, 1817. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 183T, but without any liter- 
ary distinction. An iconoclast in literature, he 
seldom thanked eoUeges for their service to him, 
holding them in small esteem, whilst yet his 
debt to them was important. After leaving the 
University, he joined his brother in teaching a 
private school, which he soon renounced. His 
father was a manufacturer of lead-pencils, and 
Henry applied himself for a time to this craft, 
believing he could make a better pencil than was 
then in use. After completing his experiments, 
he exhibited his work to chemists and artists in 
Boston, and having obtained their certificates 
to its excellence and to its equality with the 
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2 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

best London manufacture, he returned home 
contented. His friends congratulated him that 
he had now opened his way to fortune. But lie 
replied, that he should never make another pen- 
cil. "Why should I? I would not do again 
what I have done once." He resumed his end- 
less wallcs and miscellaneous studies, making 
every day some new acquaintance with Nature, 
though as yet never speaking of zoology or bot- 
any, since, though very studious of natural 
facts, he was incurious of technical and textual 



At this time, a strong, healthy youth, fresh 
from college, whilst all his companions were 
choosing their profession, or eager to begin 
some lucrative employment, it was inevitable 
that his thoughts should be exercised on the 
same question, and it required rare decision to 
refuse all the accustomed paths, and keep his 
solitary freedom at the cost of disappointing the 
natural expectations of his family and friends: 
all the more difficult that he had a perfect 
probity, was exact in securing his own indepen- 
dence, and in holding every man to the like 
duty. But Thorean never faltered. He was a 
bom protestant. He declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowledge and action for any 
narrow craft or profession, aiming at a much 
more comprehensive calling, the art of living 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 3 

well. If he slighted and defied the opinions of 
others, it was only that he was more intent to 
reuoneile his practice with his own belief. 
Never idle or self-indulgent, he preferred, when 
he wanted money, earning it by some piece of 
manual labor agreeable to him, as building a 
boat or a fence, planting, grafting, surveying, 
or other short work, to any long eng^ements. 
With his hardy habits and few wants, his skill 
in wood-eraft, and his powerful arithmetic, he 
was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply his 
wants than another. He was therefore secure 
of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out 
of his mathematical knowledge, and his habit 
of ascertaining the measiu'es and distances of 
objects which interested him, the size of trees, 
the depth and extent of ponds and rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the air-line distance 
of his favorite summits, — this, and his intimate 
knowledge of the territory about Concord, made 
him drift into the profession of land -survey Dr. 
It had the advantage for him that it led him 
continually into new and secluded grounds, and 
helped his studies of Nature. His accuracy 
and skill in this work were readily appreciated, 
and he found all the employment he wanted. 

He could easily solve the problems of the 
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4 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

surveyor, but he waa daily beset with graver 
questioiis, which he manfully confronted. He 
interrogated every custom, and wished to settle 
all his practice on an ideal foundation. He was 
a protestant a I'outrance, and few livea eon- 
tain 90 many renunciations. He was bred to 
no profession; he never married; he lived 
alone; he never went to church; he never voted; 
he refused to pay a tax to the State ; he ate no 
flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the use 
of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used 
neither trap nor gun. He chose, wisely, no 
doubt, for himself, to be the bachelor of thought 
and Nature. He had no talent for wealth, and 
knew how to be poor without the least hint of 
squalor or inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his 
way of living without forecasting it much, but 
approved it with later wisdom. "I am often 
reminded," he wrote in his journal, "that, if I 
had bestowed on me the wealth of Crcesus, my 
aims must be still the same, and my means 
essentially the same," He had no temptations 
to fight against, — -no appetites, no passions, 
no taste for elegant trifles. A fine house, 
dress, the manners and talk of highly cultivated 
people were all thrown away on him. He much 
preferred a good Indian, and considered these 
refinements as impediments to conversation, 
wishing to meet his companion on the simplest 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 5 

terms. He declined invitations to dinner-par- 
ties, because there each was in every one's way, 
and he could not meet the individuals to any 
purpose. "They make their pride," he said, 
"in making their dinner cost much; I make my 
pride in making my dinner cost little." When 
asked at table what dish he preferred, he an- 
swered, "The nearest." He did not like the 
taste of wine, and never had a vice in his life. 
He said, "I have a faint recollection of plea- 
sure derived from smoking dried lily-stems, he- 
fore I was a man. 1 had commonly a supply 
of these. I have never smoked anything more 



He chose to be rich by making his wants few, 
and supplying them himself. In his travels, 
he used the railroad only to get over so much 
country as was unimportant to the present pur- 
pose, walking hundreds of miles, avoiding tav- 
erns, buying a lodging in farmers' and fisher- 
men's houses, as cheaper, and more agreeable 
to him, and because there he could better find 
the men and the information he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature 
not to be subdued, always manly and able, but 
rarely tender, as if he did not feel himself 
except in opposition. He wanted a fallacy to 
expose, a blunder to piUory, I may say required 
a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, to 
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6 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

call hia powers into full exercise. It cost him 
nothing to say No; indeed, he found it much 
easier than to say Yes. It seemed as if his first 
instinct on hearing a proposition was to contro- 
vert it, so impatient was he of the limitations 
of our daily thought. This habit, of course, is 
a little chilling to the social affections; and 
though the companion would in the end acquit 
him of any malice or untruth, yet it mars con- 
versation. Hence, no equal, companion stood 
in affectionate relations with one so pure and 
guileless. "I love Henry," said one of his 
friends, "but I cannot like him; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking 
the arm of an elm-tree." 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was 
really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
heartily and childlike into the company o£ 
young people whom he loved, and whom he de- 
lighted to entertain, as he only could, with the 
varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences 
by field and river. And he was always ready 
to lead a huckleberry party or a search for 
chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one day, of a 
public discourse, Henry remarked, that what- 
ever succeeded with the audience was bad. I 
said, "M'ho would not like to write something 
which all can read, like 'Robinson Crusoe'? 
and who does not see with regret that his page 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 7 

is not solid witli a right matcvialistic ti'eatinent, 
wliith delights everybody?" Henry objected, 
of course, and vaimted the better lectiu'cs which 
Teai?hed only a few persons. But, at supper, a 
yoiuig girl, understanding that he was to lecture 
at the Lyceiun, BLaii)ly asked him, "whether 
his lectnre would be a nice, interesting story, 
such as she wished to hear, or whether it was 
one of those old philosophical things tliat she 
did not care about." Henry turned to her, and 
bethought himself, and, I saw, was trying to 
believe that he had matter that might fit her 
and her brotlier, who were to ait up and go to 
the lecture, if it was a good one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of tlie truth, — 
horn such, — and was ever running into dra- 
matic situations from this cause. In any cir- 
cumstance, it interested all bystanders to know 
what part Henry would take, and what he 
would say ; and he did not disappoint expecta- 
tion, but used an original judgment on each 
emergency. In 1845 he built himself a small 
framed house on the shores of Walden Pond, 
^•^"1 fe(*% liiere two years alone, a life of labor 
This action was quite native and 
No one who knew him would tax 
[ffectation. He was more unlike his 
his thought than in his action, 
I he had exhausted the advantages of 
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8 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

timt solitude, he abandoned it. In 1847, not 
approving some uses to wliicJi tlic public ex- 
penditure was applied, lie refused to pay bis 
town tax, and was put in jail. A friend paid 
the tax for him, and he was released. The like 
annoyance was threatened the next year. But, 
as his friends paid the tax, notwithstanding his 
protest, I believe he ceased to i-esist. No oppo- 
sition or ridicule lia<l any weight with Iiini. lie 
coldly and fully stated his opinion without 
affecting to believe tliat it wMi the oi>inioii of 
the company. It was of no consequence, if 
every one present held the opposite opinion. 
On one occasion he went to the University 
Library to procure some books. The librarian 
refused to lend them. Mr. Thoreau repaired 
to the President, who stated to him lie rules 
and usages, which permitted the loan of books 
to resident graduates, to clergymen who were 
alumni, and to some others resident within a 
circle of ten miles' radius from tbe College. 
Mr. Thoreau explained to the l'r"sidcnt that 
the railroad ha<l destroyed the old SLtule of dis- 
tances, — that the libraiy was usolessa, yea, and 
President and College useless, on the terms o£ 
his rules, — that the one benefit he owed to tlic 
College was its library, — that, at this BMHnent, 
not only bis want of book.s was iiiipewttive, but 
he wanted a large number of books, anii a^ured 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 9 

him that he, Thoreau, and not the librarian, 
was the proper custodian of these. In short, 
the President found the petitioner so formida- 
ble, and the rules getting to look so ridiculous, 
that he ended by giving him a privilege which 
in his hands proved unlimited thereafter. 

No truer American existed than Thoreau. 
His preference of his country and condition 
was genuine, and his averaation from English 
and European manners and tastes almost reached 
contempt. He listened impatiently to news or 
b(m tnots gleaned from London circles; and 
though he tried to be civil, these anecdotes 
fatigued him. The men were all imitating 
each other, ajid on a small mould. Why can 
they not live as far apart as possible, and each 
be a man by himself? What he sought was the 
most energetic nature; and he wished to go to 
Oregon, not to London. "In every part of 
Great Britain," he wrote in his diary, "are dis- 
covered traces of the Romans, their funereal 
urns, their camps, their roads, their dwellings. 
But New England, at least, is not based on any 
Roman ruins. We have not to lay the founda- 
tions of our houses on the ashes of a former 
civilization." 

But, idealist as he was, standing for abolition 
of slavery, abolition of tariffs, almost for abo- 
lition of government, it is needless to say he 
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10 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

found himself not only unrepresented in actual 
politics, but almost equally opposed to every 
class of reformers. Yet he paid the tribute of 
his uniform respect to the .inti- Slavery Party. 
One man, whose personal acquaintance he had 
formed, he honored with exceptional regard. 
Before the first friendly word had been spoken 
for Captain John Brown, after the arrest, he 
sent notices to most houses in Concord, that he 
would apeak in a public hall on the condition 
and character of John Brown, on Sunday even- 
ing, and invited all people to come. The Ee- 
publicau Committee, the Abolitionist Commit- 
tee, sent him word that it was premature and 
not advisable. He replied, "I did not send 
to you for advice, but to announce that I am 
to speak." The hall was filled at aji early hour 
by people of all parties, and his earnest eulogy 
of the hero was heard by all respectfully, by 
many with a sympathy that surprised them- 
selves, 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed 
of bis body, and 't is very likely he had good 
reason for it, — that his body was a bad ser- 
vant, and he had not skill in dealing with the 
material world, as happens often to men of 
abstract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was 
equipped with a most adapted and serviceable 
body. He was of short stature, firmly built. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 11 

o£ light complexion, with strong, serious blue 
eyes, and a grave aspect, — his face covered in 
the late years with a becoming beard. His 
senses were acute, his frame well-knit and 
hardy, his hands strong and skillful in the use 
of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of 
body and mind. He could pace sixteen rods 
more accurately than another man could mea- 
sure them with rod and chain. He could find 
his path in the woods at night, he said, better 
by his feet than his eyes. He could estimate 
the measure of a tree very well by his eyes ; he 
could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like 
a dealer. From a box containing a bushel or 
more of loose pencils, he could take up with his 
hands fast enough just a dozen peneib at every 
grasp. He was a good swimmer, runner, 
skater, boatman, and would probably outwalk 
most countrymen in a day's journey. And the 
relation of body to mind was still finer than we 
have indicated. He said he wanted every 
stride his legs made. The length of his walk 
uniformly made the length of his writing. If 
shut up in the house, he did not write at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that 
which Rose Rammock, the weaver's daughter, 
in Scott's romance, commends in her father, as 
resembling a yardstick which, whilst it measures 
dowlas and diaper, can equally well measure 
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tapestry and cloth of gold. He had always a 
new resource. When I was planting forest- 
trees, and had procured half a peck of acorns, 
he said that only a small portion of them would 
be sound, and proceeded to examine them, and 
select the sound ones. But finding this took 
time, he said, "I think, if you put them all into 
water, the good ones will sink;" which experi- 
ment we tried with success. He could plan a 
garden, or a house, or a bam ; would have been 
competent to lead a "Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion ; " could give judicious counsel iu the grav- 
est private or public affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mor- 
tified by his memory. If he brought you yes- 
terday a new proposition, he would bring you 
to-day another not leas revolutionary. A very 
industrious man, and setting, like all highly 
organized men, a high value on his time, he 
seemed the only man of leisure in town, always 
ready for any excursion that promised well, or 
for conversation prolonged into late hours. 
His trenchant sense was never stopped by his 
rules of daily prudence, but was always up to 
the new occasion. He liked and used the sim- 
plest food, yet, when some one urged a vegeta- 
ble diet, Thoreau thought all diets a very small 
matter, saying that "the man who shoots the 
buffalo lives better than the man who boards 
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at the Graham House." He said, "You can 
sleep near the railroad, and never be disturbed : 
Nature knows very well what sounds are wortli 
attending to, and has made up her mind not to 
hear the railroad -whistle. But things respect 
the devout mind, and a mental ecstasy was 
never interrupted," He noted what repeatedly 
befell him, that, after receiving from a distance 
a rare plant, he would presently find the same 
in his own haunts. And those pieces of luck 
which happen only to good players happened to 
him. One day, walking with a stranger, who 
inquired where Indian arrow-heads could be 
found, he replied, "Everywhere," and, stoop- 
ing forward, picked one on the instant from the 
ground. At Mount Washington, in Tucker- 
man's Kavine, Thoreau had a bad, fall, and 
spraiued his foot. As he was in the act of get- 
ting up from his fall, he saw for the first time 
the leaves of the Arnica mollis. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout 
hands, keen perceptions, and strong will, can- 
not yet account for the superiority which shone 
in his simple and hidden life. I must add the 
cardinal fact, tliat there was an excellent wis- 
dom in him, proper to a rare class of men, 
which showed him the material world as a means 
and symbol. This discovery, which sometimes 
yields to poets a certain casual and interrupted 
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light, serving for the ornament of their writing, 
was in him an unsleeping insight; and whatever 
faults or obstructions of temperament might 
cloud it, he was not disobedient to the hea- 
venly vision. In his youth, he said, one day, 
"The other world is all my art: my pencils will 
draw no other; my jack-knife will cut nothing 
else; I do not use it as a means." This was 
the muse and genius that ruled his opinions, 
conversation, studies, work, and course of life. 
This made him a searching judge of men. At 
first glance he measured his companion, and, 
though insensible to some fine traits of cidture, 
could very well report his weight and calibre. 
And this made the impression of genius which 

^ his conversation often gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a 
glance, and saw the limitations and poverty o£ 
those he talked with, so that nothing seemed 
concealed from snch terrible eyes. I have 
repeatedly known young men of sensibility con- 
verted in a moment to the belief that this was 
the man they were in search of, the man of 

, men, who could tell them all they should do. 

' His own dealing with them was never afEee- 
tionate, but superior, didactic, — scorning their 
petty ways, — very slowly conceding, or not 
conceding at all, the promise of his society at 
their houses, or even at his own, "Would he 
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not walk with them?" "He ctid not know. 
There was nothing so important to him as his 
walk; he had no walks to throw away on com- 
pany." Visits were offered him from respect- 
ful parties, but he declined tliem. Admiring 
friends offered to carry him at their own cost to 
the Yellow-Stone River, — to the West Indies, 
— to South Ameriea. But though nothing 
could be more grave or considered than his 
refusals, they remind one in cjuite new relations 
of that fop Bruramel's reply to the gentleman 
who offered him his carriage in a shower, " But 
where will you ride, tlien?"^ — ^and what accus- 
ing silences, and what searching and irresistible 
speeches, battering down all defenses, his com- ' 
panions can remember! 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such 
entire love to the fields, hills, and waters of his 
native town, that he made thera known and in- 
teresting to all reading Americans, and to peo- 
ple over the sea. The river on whose banks he 
was born and died he knew from its springs to 
its confluence with the Merrimack. He had 
made summer and winter observations on it 
for many years, and at every hour o£ the day 
and the night. The result of the recent sur- 
vey of the Water Commissioners appointed by 
the State of Massachusetts he had reached, fcy 
his private experiments, several years earlier. 
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Every fact whieli occurs in the bed, on the 
banks, or in the air over it; the fishes, and 
their spawning and nests, their manners, their 
food; the shad-flies which fill the air on a cer- 
tain evening once a year, and which are snapped 
at by the fishes so ravenously that many of 
these die of repletion; the conical heaps of 
small stones on the river-shallows, one of which 
heaps will sometimes overfill a cart, — these 
heaps the huge nests of small fishes; the birds 
which frequent the stream, heron, duck, shel- 
drake, loon, osprey; the snake, musk-rat, ot- 
ter, woodchuck, and fox, on the banks ; the tur- 
tle, frog, hyla, and cricket, which make the 
banks vocal, — were all known to him, and, as 
it were, townsmen and fellow-creatures; so that 
he felt an absurdity or violence in any naiTative 
of one of these by itself apart, and still more of 
its dimensions on an inch-rule, or in the exhibi- 
tion of its skeleton, or the specimen of a squir- 
rel or a bird in brandy. He liked to speak of 
the manners of the river, as itself a lawful 
creature, yet with exactness, and always to an 
observed fact. As he knew the river, so the 
ponds in this region. 

One of the weapons he used, more important 
than microscope or alcohol -receiver to other in- 
vestigators, was a whim which grew on him by 
indulgence, yet appeared in gravest statement, 
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namely, of extolling liia own town and neigh- 
borhood as the most favored centre for natural 
observation. He remarked that the Flora of 
Massachusetts embraced almost all the impor- 
tant plants of America, — most of the oaks, 
most of the willows, the best pines, the asb, 
the maple, the beech, the nuts. He Tetn.irned 
Kane's "Arctic Voyage" to a friend o£ whom 
he had borrowed it, with the remark, that 
"most of the phenomena noted might be ob- 
served in Concord." He seemed a little envi- 
ous of the Pole, for the coincident sunrise and 
sunset, or five minutes' day after six months : a 
splendid fact, which Annursnuc had never 
afforded him. He found red snow in one of 
his walks, and told me that he expected to find 
yet the Victoria regia in Concord. He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 
to a preference of the weeds to the imported 
plants, as of the Indian to the civilized man, — 
and noticed, with pleasure, that the willow bean- 
poles of his neighbor had grown more than his 
beans, "See these weeds," he said, "which 
have been hoed at by a million farmers all 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed, 
and just now come out triumphant over all 
lanes, pastures, fields, and gardens, such is 
their vigor. We have insulted them with low 
names, too, — as Pigweed, Wormwood, Chiok- 
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weed, Shad- Blossom. " He says, "They have 
brave names, too, —Ambrosia, Stellaria, Ame- 
lanehia, Amaranth, etc," 

I think his fancy for referring everything to 
the meridian of Concord did not grow out of 
any ignorance or depreciation of other longi- 
tudes or latitudes, but was rather a playful 
expression of his conviction of the indiffereney 
of all places, and that the best place for each is 
where he stands. He expressed it once in this 
wise: "I think nothing is to be hoped from 
you, if this bit of mould under your feet is not 
sweeter to you to eat than any other in thb 
world, or in any world," 

The other weapon with which he conquered 
all obstacles in science was patience. He knew 
how to sit immovable, a part of the rock he 
rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish, 
which had retired from him, should eome back, 
and resume its habits, nay, moved by curiosity, 
should eome to him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with 
him. He knew the country like a fox or a 
bird, and passed through it as freely by paths 
of his own. He knew every track in the snow 
or on the ground, and what creature had taken 
this path before him. One must submit ab- 
jectly to such a guide, and the reward was 
great. Under his arm he carried an old music- 
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book to press plants; in his pocket, his diary 
and pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, 
jack-knife, and twine. He wore straw hat, 
stout shoes, strong gray trousers to brave shrub- 
oaks and smilax, and to climb a tree for a 
hawk's or a squirrel's nest. He waded into 
the pool for the water-plants, and his strong 
legs were no insignificant part of his armor. 
On the day I speak of he looked for the Meny- 
anthes, detected it across the wide pool, and, 
on examination of the florets, decided that it 
had been in flower five days. He drew out of 
his breast-pocket his diary, and read the names 
of all the plants that should bloom on this day, 
whereof he kept account as a banker when his 
notes fall due. The Cypripedium not due till 
to-morrow. He thought, that, if waked up 
from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell by 
the plants what time of the year it was within 
two days. The redstart was flying about, and 
presently the pine grosbeaks, whose brilliant 
scarlet makes the rash gazer wipe his eye, and 
whose fine clear note Thoreau compared to that 
of a tanager which has got rid of its hoarseness. 
Presently he heard a note which he called that 
of the night-warbler, a bird he had never iden- 
tified, had been in search of twelve years, which 
always, when he saw it, was in the act of div- 
ing down into a tree or bush, and which it was 
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vain to seek; the only bird that sings indiffer- 
ently by night and by day, I told him he must 
beware of finding and booking it, lest life should 
have nothing more to show him. He said, 
""What yon seek in vain for, half your life, one 
day you come full upon all the family at dinner. 
You seek it like a dream, and as soon as you 
find it you become its prey." 
•/ His interest in the flower or the bird lay very 
deep in his mind, was connected with Nature, 
— and the meaning of Nature was never at- 
tempted to be defined by him. He would not 
oifer a memoir of his observations to the Nat- 
ural History Society. "Why should I? To 
detach the description from its connections in 
my mind would make it no longer true or valu- 
able to me; and they do not wish what belongs 
to it." His power of observation seemed to 
indicate additional senses. He saw as with 
microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet, and his 
memory was a photographic register of all he 
saw and heard. And yet none knew better than 
he that it is not the fact that imports, but the 
impression or effect of the fact on your mind. 
Every fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of 
the order and beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was 
organic. He confessed that he sometimes felt 
like a hound or a panther, and, if born among 
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Indians, would have been a fell hunter. But, 

restrained by his MassaoLusetts culture, be 
played out the game in this mild form of botany 
and ichtliyology. His intimacy with animals 
si^gested what Thomas Fuller records of But- 
ler the apiologist, that "either he had told the 
bees things or the bees had told him." Snakes 
coiled round his leg, the fishes swam into his 
hand, and he took them out of the water; he 
pulled the woodehuck out of its hole by the tail, 
and took the foxes under his protection from the 
hunters. Our naturalist had perfect magnanim- 
ity; he had no secrets: he would carry you 
to the heron's haunt, or even to his most prized 
botanical swamp, — possibly knowing that you 
could never find it again, yet willing to take bis 
risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a 
professor's chair; no academy made him its ' 
corresponding secretary, its discoverer, or even 
its member. Perhaps these learned bodies 
feared the satire of his presence. Yet bo much 
knowledge of Nature's secret and genius few 
others possessed, none in a more large and re- 
ligious synthesis. For not a particle of respect 
had he to the opinions of any man or body of 
men, but homage solely to the truth itself; and 
as he discovered everywhere among doctors 
some leaning of courtesy, it discredited them. 
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He grew to be revered and admired by his 
townsmen, who had at first known him only as 
an oddity. The farmers who employed him as 
a surveyor soon discovered his rare accuracy 
and skill, his knowledge of their lands, of 
trees, of birds, of Indian remains, and the like, 
which enabled him to tell every farmer more 
than he knew before of his own farm ; so that 
he began to feel as if Mr. Thoreau had better 
rights in his land than he. They felt, too, the 
superiority of character ^¥hich addressed all 
men with a native authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord, — arrow- 
heads, stone chisels, pestles, and fragments of 
pottery; and on the river-bank, large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes mark spots which the 
savages frequented. These, and every circum- 
stance touching the Indian, were important in 
his eyes. His visits to Maine were chiefly for 
love of the Indian. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the manufacture of the bark-canoe, as 
well as of trying hia hand in its management 
on the rapids. He was inquisitive about the 
making of the stone arrow-head, and in his last 
days charged a youth setting out for the Rocky 
Mountains to find an Indian who could tell him 
that; "It was well worth a visit to California 
to learn it." Occasionally, a small party of 
Penobscot Indians would visit Concord, and 
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pitch their tents for a few weeks in summer on 
the river-bank. He failed not to make acquain- 
tance with the best of them; though he well 
knew that asking questions of Indians is like 
catechising beavers and rabbits. In his last 
visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from 
Joseph Polis, an intelligent Indian of Oldtown, 
who was his guide for some weeks. 

He was equally interested in every natural 
fact. The depth of his perception found like- 
ness of law throughout Nature, and I know 
not any genius who so swiftly inferred universal 
law from the single fact. He was no pedant 
of a department. His eye was open to beauty, 
and his ear to music. He found these, not in 
rare conditions, but wheresoever he went. He 
thought the best of music was in single strains; 
and he found poetic suggestion in the humming 
of the telegraph-wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; he no 
doubt wanted a lyric facility and technical skill; 
but he had the source of poetry in his spiritual 
perception. He was a good reader and critic, 
and his judgment on poetry was to the groimd 
of it. He could not be deceived as to the pres- 
ence or absence of the poetic element in any 
composition, and his thirst for this made him 
negligent and perhaps scornful of superficial 
graces. He would pass by many delicate 
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rhythms, but he would have detected every live 
stanza or line in a volume, and knew very well 
where to find an equal poetic charm in prose- 
He was so enamored of the spiritual beauty that 
he held all actual written poems in very light 
esteem in the comparison. He admired jEsehy- 
lus and Pindar; but, when some one was com- 
mending them, he said that "^sohylus and the 
Greeks, in describing Apollo and Orpheus, had 
given no song, or no good one. They ought 
not to have moved trees, but to have chanted to 
the gods such a hymn as would have sung all 
their old ideas out of their heads, and new ones 
in." His own verses are often rude and defec- 
tive. The gold does not yet run pure, is drossy 
and crude. The thyme and marjoram are not 
yet honey. But if he want lyric fineness and 
technical merits, if he have not the poetic tem- 
perament, he never lacks the causal thought, 
showing that his genius was better than hia 
talent. He knew the worth of the Imagination 
for the uplifting and consolation of human life, 
and liked to throw every thought into a symbol. 
The fact you tell is of no value, but only the ' 
impression. For this reason his presence was 
poetic, always piqued the curiosity to know 
more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had 
many reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to 
profane eyes what was still sacred in his own, 
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ani3 knew well how to throw a poetic veil over 
his experience. ," All readers of " Walden" will 
remember his mythical record of his disappoint- 
ments : — 

"I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and 
a turtle-dove, and am still on their trail. 
Many are the travelers I have spoken concern- 
ing them, describing their tracks, and what 
calls they answered to. I have met one or two 
who had heard the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind 
a cloud ; and they seemed as anxious to recover 
tbem as if they had lost them themselves." ^ 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I 
confide, that, if at any time I do not under- 
stand the expression, it is yet just. Such was 
the wealth of his truth that it was not worth his 
while to use words in vain. His poem entitled 
"Sympathy" reveals the tenderness under that 
triple steel of stoicism, and the intellectual sub- 
tilty it could animate. His classic poem on 
"Smoke" suggests Simonides, but is better 
than any poem of Simonides, His biography is 
in his verses. His habitual thought makes all 
his poetry a hymn to the Cause of causes, the 
Spirit which vivifies and controls his own, 

" I hearii^ get, who had but eara, 
And si^ht, who had but eyes before ; 
1 Walden, p. 2S. 
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And still more in these religious lines: — 

" Now chiefly is ray natal honr, 
And only now my piinie of life ; 
I will not doubt ths loye untold, 
Which not my worth or want hath bought, 
Which wooed me young, and wooea me old, 
And to this evening hath me brought," 

Whilst he used in hia writings a certain pet- 
ulance of remark in reference to churches or 
churchmen, he was a person of a rare, tender, 
and absolute religion, a person iueapahle of any 
profanation, by act or by thought.J Of course, 
the same isolation which belonged to hia origi- 
nal thinking and living detached him from the 
social religious forms. This is neither to he 
censured nor regretted. Aristotle long ago ex- 
plained it, when he said, "One who surpasses 
his fellow- citizens in yirtue is no longer a part 
of the city. Their law is not for him, since he 
is a law to himself." 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might for- 
tify the convictions of prophets in the ethical 
laws by his holy living. It was an affirmative 
experience which refused to he set aside. A 
truth-speaker he, capable of the most deep and 
strict conversation; a physician to the wounds 
o£ any soul; a friend, knowing not only the 
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secret of friendsMp, but almost worshiped by 
those few persons who resorted to him as their 
confessor and prophet, and knew the deep value 
of his mind and great heart. He thought 
that without religion or devotion of some kind 
nothing great was ever accomplished; and he 
thought that the bigoted sectarian had better 
bear this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into 
extremes. It was easy to trace to the inexora- 
ble demand on all for exact truth that austerity 
which made this willing hermit more solitary 
even than be wished. Himself of a perfect 
probity, he required not less of others. He 
had a disgust at crime, and no worldly success 
could cover it. He detected paltering as read- 
ily in dignified and prosperous persons as in 
beggars, and with equal scorn. Such danger- 
ous frankness was in his dealing that his admir- 
ers called him " that terrible Thoreau," as if 
he spoke when silent, and was still present 
when he had departed. I think the severity o£ 
his ideal interfered to deprive him of a healthy 
sufficiency of human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the re- 
verse of their appearance inclined him to put 
every statement in a paradox. A certain habit 
of antagonism defaced his earlier writings, — a 
trick of rhetoric not quite outgrown in his later, 
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of substituting for the obvious word and thought 
its diametrical opposite. He praised wild moun- 
taius and winter forests for their domestic air, 
in snow and ice he would find sultriness, and 
commended the wilderness for resembling Rome 
and Paris. "It was so dry, that you might 
call it wet," 

The tendency to magnify the moment, to 
read all the laws of Nature in the one object or 
one combination under your eye, is of course 
comic to those who do not share the philoso- 
pher's perception of identity. To him there 
was no such thing as size. The pond was a 
small ocean; the Atlantic, a large Walden 
Pond. He referred every minute fact to cos- 
mical laws. Though he meant to be just, he 
seemed haunted by a certain chronic assumption 
that the science of the day pretended complete- 
ness, and he had just found out that the savans 
had neglected to discriminate a particular bo- 
tanical variety, had failed to describe the seeds 
or count the sepals. "That is to say," we re- 
plied, "the- blockheads were not born in Con- 
cord ; but who said they were? It was their 
unspealiable misfortune to be bom in London, 
or Paris, or Rome; but, poor fellows, they did 
what they could, considering that they never 
saw Bateman's Pond, or Nine - Acre Corner, 
or Bechy-Stow's Swamp. Besides, what were 
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you sent into the world for, but to add this 
observation ? " 

Had his genius been only contemplative, he 
had been fitted to his life, but with his energy 
and practical ability he seemed bom for great 
enterprise and for command; and I so much 
regret the loss of his rare powers of action, that 
I cannot help counting it a fault in him that 
he had no ambition. Wanting this, instead of 
engineering for all America, he was the cap- 
tain of a huckleberry party. Pounding beans 
is good to the end of pounding empires one of 
these days; but if, at the end o£ years, it is stiU 
only beans ! 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were fast 
vanishing in the incessant growth of a spirit so 
robust and wise, and which effaced its defeats 
with new triumphs. His study of Nature was 
a perpetual ornament to him, and inspired his 
friends with curiosity to see the world through 
his eyes, and to hear his adventures. They 
possessed every kind of interest. 

He had many elegances of his own, whilst he 
scoffed at conventional elegance. Thus, he 
could not bear to hear the sound of his own 
steps, the grit of gravel; and therefore never 
willingly walked in the road, but in the grass, 
on mountains and in woods. His senses were 
acute, and he remarked that by night every 
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dwelling-house gives out bad air, like a slaugh- 
teT'house. He liked the pure fragrance of 
melilot. He honored certain plants with spe- 
cial regard, and, over all, the pond-lily, — then, 
the gentian, and the Mikania scandens, and 
"life -everlasting," and a bass-tree which he 
visited every year when it bloomed, in the mid- 
dle of July. He thought the scent a more 
oracular inquisition than the sight, — more 
oracular and trustworthy. The scent, of 
course, reveals what is concealed from the other 
senses. By it he detected earthiness. He de- 
lighted in echoes, and said they were almost the 
only kind of kindred voices that he heard. He 
loved Nature so well, was so happy in her soli- 
tude, that he became very jealous of cities, and 
the sad work which their refinements and arti- 
fices made with man and his dwelling. The 
ase was always destroying his forest. 

"Thank God," he said, "they cannot cut 
down the clouds!" "All kinds of figures are 
drawn on the blue groimd with this fibrous 
white paint." 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his 
unpublished manuscripts, not only as records of 
his thought and feeling, but for their power of 
description and literary excellence. 

"Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, 
as when you find a trout in the milk." 
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" The cliub is a soft ii h anJ Tfwte'^ hi e boiled 
brown paper salted." 

"The youth gets together hi', materials to 
build a bridge to the lujon or perclian e, a 
palaee or temple on the eaith ind at length the 
middle-aged man coii(,ludes to build a wood- 
shed with them." 

"The locust z-ing." 

" Devil 's-iieedles zigzagging along the Nut- 
Meadow brook." 

"Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as souud 
to the healthy ear." 

"I put on some hemlock-boughs, and the rich 
salt crackling of their leaves was like mustard 
to the ear, the crackling o£ uncountable regi- 
ments. Dead trees love the fire." 

"The bluebird carries the sky on his back." 

"The tanager flies through the green foliage 
as if it would ignite the leaves," 

"If I wish for a horse-hair for my compass 
sight, I must go to the stable; but the hair- 
bird, with her sharp eyes, goes to the road." 

"Immortal water, alive ever to the super- 
ficies." 

"Fire is the most tolerable third patty." 

"Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show 
what she eould do in that line." 

"No tree has so fair a bole and so handsome 
an instep as the beech." 
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"How did tEese beautiful rainbow-tints get 
into the shell of the fresh-water clam, buried in 
the mud at the bottom of our dark river?" 

"Hard are the times when the infant's shoes 
are second-foot." 

"We are strictly confined to our men to whom 
we give liberty." 

"Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. 
Atheism may comparatively be ^jopular with 
God himself." 

"Of what signiiicanee the things you can for- 
get? A little thought is sexton to all the 
world." 

"How can we expect a harvest of thought 
who have not had a seed-time of character? " 

" Only he can be trusted with gifts who can 
present a face of bronze to expectations." 

"I ask to be melted. You can ouly ask of 
the metals that they he tender to the fire that 
melts them. To naught else can they be ten- 
der." 

Thi IP IS a fljMPi I n nvn to botmi^t^i one oi\ 
the bime genuu with oiu summer plmt (,i,lled 
"life - eveila&tmjj, a Gnrifhaluim like tint 
which growb on the most macLtssible clifEs of 
the T\iolese raoimtains, where the chamois dare 
hardly \entnre, ind which the hunter, tempted 
by it« beaut\ and bj his li\e Cfor it is im 
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mensely valuei' by tlie Swiss maidens), climbs 
tlie clilfs to gatlier, and is sometimes found 
dead at the foot, with tlie flower in his hand. 
It is called b_y botanists the GnapJialium lean- 
topodtum, but by the Swiss Sddweiss, which 
signifies H'ohli: Purity. Thoreau seemed to me 
living ill the hope to gather this plant, which 
belonged to liiro of right. The scale on which 
his studies ,iroc«eded was so large as to require 
longevity, and we were the less prepared for his 
sudden disappearance. Tlie country knows not 
yet, or in the least part, how great a son it has 
lost. It ^seems an injury that he should leave 
in the midst his broken task, which none else 
can fiaiish, — a kind of indignity to Bo noble a 
sou^,''that it should depart out of Nature before 
yet *lie ha^ been really shown to his peers for 
what; he is. But he, at least, is content. His 
soui was made for the noblest society; he had 
in a short life exhausted the capabilities of this 
ipQtld; wherever there is knowledge, wherever 
^thiere is yirt ue. wherever there is beauty, he 
-ftJU Snd a home. 
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THE SERVICE: QUALITIES OF THE 

RECRUIT I 

The brave man is the elder son of creation 
who has stepped buoyantly into his inheritance, 
while the coward, who is the younger, waiteth 
patiently for his decease. He rides as wide of 
this earth's gravity as a star, and by yielding 
incessantly to all impulses of the soul is drawn 
upward and becomes a fixed star. His bravery 
consists not so much in resolute action as 
healthy and assured rest. Its palmy state is a 
staying at home, compelling alliance In all di- 
rections. So stands his life to heaven as some 
fair sunlit tree against the western horizon, and 
by sunrise is planted on some eastern hill to 
glisten in the first rays of the dawn. The brave i 
man braves nothing, nor knows he of his brav- j 
eiy. . . . He does not present the gleaming l 
edge to ward off harm, for that will oftenest 
attract the lightning, but rather is the all-per- : 
vading ether, which the lightning does not 
strike, but purifies. It is the profanity of his 
companion, as a flash across the face of his sky, 
which l^hts up and reveals its serene depth. 
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A pyramid some artisan may measure with 
liis line, but if he give jou the dimensions of 
the Parthenon in feet and inches, the figures 
will not embrace it like a cord, but dangle from 
its entablature like an elastic drapery. 
I The golden mean in ethics, as in physics, is 
J the centre of the system and that about which 
i all revolve, and though to a distant and plod- 
' ding planet it be an uttermost extreme, yet one 
day, -when that planet's year is completed, it 
will be found to be central. 

The coward wants resolution, which the brave 
man can do without. He recognizes no faith 
above a creed, thinking this straw by which he 
ia moored does him good service, because his 
sheet anchor does not drag. 

The divinity in man is the true vestal fire of 
the temple which is never permitted to go out, 
but burns as steadily and with as pure a flame 
on the obscure provincial altar as in Numa's 
temple at Rome. In the meanest are all the 
materials of manhood, only they are not rightly 



I We say justly that the weak person is flat, 
for. like all flat substances, he docs not stand in 
the direction of his strength, that is, on his 
edge, but affords a convenient surface to put 
upon. He slides all the way through life. 
Most things are strong in one direction, a straw 
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longitudinally, a board in the direction of its 
edge, but the brave man is a perfect sphere, 
which cannot fall on its flat side and is equally 
strong every way. The coward is wretchedly 
spheroidal at best, too much educated or drawn .>^i 
out on one side and depressed on the other, or 
may be likened to a hollow sphere, whose dis- 
position of matter is least where the greatest 
bulk is intended. We shall not attain to be 
spherical by lying on one or the other side for 
an eternity, but only by resigning ourselves im- 
plicitly to the law of gravity in us shall we find 
our axis coincident with the celestial axis, and 
by revolving incessantly through aU circles 
acquire a perfect sphericity. 

It is not enough that our life is an easy one. 
We must live on the stretch, retiring to our rest 
like soldiers on the eve of a battle, looking for- 
ward with ardor to the strenuous sortie of the 
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We learn that Mr. Etzler is a native of 
Germany, and originally publishetl bis book 
in Pennsylvania, ten or twelve years ago; and 
now a second English edition, from the origi- 
nal American one, is demanded by his readers 
across the water, owing, we suppose, to the re- 
cent spread of Fourier's doctrines. It is one 
of the signs of the times. We confess that we 
have risen from reading this book with enlarged 
ideas, and grander conceptions of our duties in 
this world. It did expand us a little. It is 
worth attending to, if only that it entertains 
lai^e questions. Consider what Mr, Etzler 
proposes : — 

"Fellow-men! I promise to show the means 
of creating a paradise within ten years, where 
everything desirable for human life may be had 
by every man in superabundance, without labor, 
and without pay; where the whole face of na- 
ture shall be changed into the most beautiful 

' The PsTadiae within the Eeach of all Men, without Labor, 
by Powers of Nature and Machinerj. An Address to all int«l- 
ligoDt Meo. Iq Two Parts. By J. A. Etder. Part FiiSt. 
Second English Edition. I,ondon. 1842. Pp. 55. 
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{orms, and man may live in the most magnifi- 
cent palaces, in all imaginable refinements o£ 
lusmy, and in the most delightful gardens ; 
where he may accomplish, without labor, in one 
year, more than hitherto could be done in thou- 
sands of years; may level monntaiuB, sink val- 
leys, create lakes, drain lakes and swamps, and 
intersect the land everywhere with beautiful 
canals, and roads for transporting heavy loads 
of many thousand tons, and for traveling one 
thousand miles in twenty -four hours ; may cover 
the ocean with floating islands movable in any 
desired direction with immense power and ce- 
lerity, in perfect security, and with all com- 
forts and luxuries, bearing gardens and palaces, 
with thousands of families, and provided with 
rivulets of sweet water; may explore the inte- 
rior of the globe, and travel from pole to pole 
in a fortnight; provide himself with means, un- 
heard of yet, for increasing his knowledge of 
the world, and so his intelligence; lead a life 
of continual happiness, of enjoyments yet un- 
known; free himself from almost all the evils 
that afflict mankind, except death, and even put 
death far beyond the common period of human 
life, and finally render it less afflicting. Man- 
kind may thus live in and enjoy a new world, 
far superior to the present, and raise themselves 
far higher in the scale of being." 
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It would seem from this and various indica- 
tions beside, that there is a traasoendentalisoi 
in mechanies as well as in ethics. While the 
whole field of the one reformer lies beyond the 
boundaries o£ space, the other is pushing his 
schemes for the elevation of the race to its ut- 
most limits. While one scours the heavens, the 
other sweeps the earth. One says he will reform 
himself, and then nature and circumstances will 
be right. Let us not obstruct ourselves, for 
that is the greatest friction. It is of little im- 
portance though a cloud obstruct the view of 
the astronomer compared with his own blind- 
ness. The other will reform nature and cir- 
cumstances, and then man will be right. Talk 
no more vaguely, says he, of reforming the 
world, — I will reform the globe itself. What 
matters it whether I remove this humor out of 
my flesh, or this pestilent humor from the fleshy 
part of the globe? Nay, is not the latter the 
more generous course? At present the globe 
goes with a shattered ■ constitution in its orbit. 
Has it not asthma, and ague, and fever, and 
dropsy, and flatulence, and pleurisy, and is it 
not afflicted with vermin ? lias it not its health- 
ful laws counteracted, and its vital energy 
which will yet redeem it? No doubt the simple 
powers of nature, properly directed by man, 
would make it healthy and a paradise; as the 
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laws o£ man's own constitution but wait to be 
obeyed, to restore bim to health and happiness. 
Our panaceas cure but few ails, our general 
hospitals are private and exclusive. We must 
set up another Hygeia than is now worshiped. 
Do not the quacks even direct small doses for 
children, larger for adults, and larger still for 
oxen and horses? Let us remember that we 
are to prescribe for the globe itself, 

This fair homestead has fallen to us, and how 
little have we done to improve it, how little 
have we cleared and hedged and ditched ! We 
are too inclined to go hence to a "better land," 
■ without lifting a finger, as our farmers are mov- 
ing to the Ohio soil; but would it not be more 
heroic and faithful to till and redeem this New 
England soil of the world? The still youthful 
energies of the globe have only to be directed 
in their proper channel. Every gazette brings 
accounts of the untutored freaks of the wind, 
— shipwrecks and hurricanes which the mariner 
and planter accept as special or general provi- 
dences; but they touch our consciences, they 
remind us of our sins. Another deluge would 
disgrace mankind. We confess we never had 
much respect for that antediluvian race. A 
thoroughbred business man cannot enter heart- 
ily upon the business of life without first look- 
ing into his accounts. How many things are 
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now at loose ends. Wlio knows whicli way the 
wind will blow to-morrow? Let us not suc- 
cumb to nature. We will marshal the clouds 
and restrain tempests; we will bottle up pesti- 
lent exhalations ; we will probe for earthquakes, 
grub them up, and give vent to the dangerous 
gas; we will disembowel the volcano, and ex- 
tract its poison, take its seed out. We will 
wash water, and warm fire, and cool ice, and 
underprop the earth. We will teach birds to 
fly, and fishes to swim, and ruminants to chew 
the cud. It is time we had looked into these 
things. 

And it becomes the moralist, too, to inquire 
what man might do to improve and beautify the 
system; what to make the stars shine more 
brightly, the sun more cheery and joyous, the 
moon more placid and eontent. Could he not 
heighten the tints of flowers and the melody of 
birds? Does he perform his duty to the infe- 
rior vaces7 Should he not be a god to them? 
What is the part of magnanimity to the whale 
and the beaver? Should we not fear to ex- 
change places with them for a day, lest by their 
behavior they should shame us? Might we not 
treat with magnanimity the shark and the tiger, 
not descend to meet them on their own level, 
with spears of shark's teeth and bucklers of 
tiger's skin? We slander the hyena; man is 
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the fiercest and cruellest animal. Ah! be is of 
little faith; even the erring comets and meteors 
would thank him, and return his kindness in 
their kind. 

How meanly and grossly do we deal with / 
nature ! Could we not have a less gross labor? | 
What else do these fine inventions suggest, | 
— m^netism, the daguerreotype, electricity? | 
Can we not do more than cut and trim the for- ■ 
est, — can we not assist in its interior economy, 
in the circulation of the sap? Now we work ! 
superficially and violently. We do not suspect • 
how much might be done to improve our rela- 
tion to animated nature even; what kindness} 
and refined courtesy there might be- 
There are certain pursuits which, if not 
wholly poetic and true, do at least suggest a 
nobler and finer relation to nature than we 
know. The keeping of bees, for instance, is a 
very slight interference. It is like directing the 
sunbeams. All nations, from the remotest an- 
tiquity, hkve thus fingered nature. There are 
Hymettus and Hybla, and how many hee-re- 
nowned spots beside? There is nothing gross 
in the idea of these little herds, — their hum 
like the faintest low of kine in the meads, A 
pleasant reviewer has lately reminded us that in 
some places they are led out to pasture where 
the flowers are most abundant. "Columella 
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tells us," says he, "that the inhabitants of Ara- 
bia sent their hives into Attica to benefit by the 
later-blowing flowers." Annually are the hives, 
in immense pyramids, carried up the Nile in 
boats, and suffered to float slowly down the 
stream by night, resting by day, as the flowers 
put forth along the banks; and they determine 
the richness of any locality, and so the profitable- 
ness of delay, by the sinking of the boat in the 
water. We are told, by the same reviewer, of a 
man in Germany, whose bees yielded more honey 
than those of his neighbors, with no apparent 
advantage; but at length he informed them, 
that he had turned his hives one degree more to 
the east, and so his bees, having two hours the 
start in the morning, got the fli^t sip of honey. 
True, there is treachery and selfishness behind 
all this, but these things suggest to the poetie 
mind what might be done. 

Many examples there are of a grosser inter- 
ference, yet not without their apology. We saw 
last summer, on the side of a mountain, a dog 
employed to churn for a farmer's family, travel- 
ing upon a horizontal wheel, and though he had 
sore eyes, an alarming cough, and withal a de- 
mure aspect, yet their bread did get buttered 
for all that. Undoubtedly, in the most bril- 
liant successes, the first rank is always sacri- 
ficed. Much useless traveling of horses, in 
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extenso, has of late years been improved for 
man's beboof, only two forces being taken ad- 
vantage of, — tie gravity of the horse, which is 
the centripetal, and his centrifugal inclination 
to go ahead. Only these two elements in the 
calculation. And is not the creature's whole 
economy better economized thus? Are not all 
finite beings better pleased with motions rela- 
tive than absolute? And what is the great 
globe itself but such a wheel, — a larger tread- 
mill, — so that our horse's freest steps over 
prairies are oftentimes balked and rendered of 
no avail by the earth's motion on its axis? But 
here he is the central agent and motive-power; 
and, for variety o£ scenery, being provided with 
a window in front, do not the ever-varying 
activity and fluctuating energy of the creature 
himself work the,efEecfc of the most varied scen- 
ery on a country road? It must be confessed 
that horses at present work too exclusively for 
men, rarely men for horses; and the brute de- 
generates in man's society. 

It will be seen that we contemplate a time 
when man's will shall be law to the physical 
world, and he shall no longer be deterred by 
such abstractions as time and space, height and 
depth, weight and hardness, but shall indeed be 
the lord of creation. "Well," says the faith- 
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leas reader, "'life is short, but art is long;' 
where is the power that will effect all these 
changes?" This it is the very object of Mr. 
Etzler's volume to show. At present, he would 
merely remind us that there are innumerable 
and immeasurable powers already existing in 
nature, unimproved on a large scale, or for gen- 
erous and universal ends, amply sufficient for 
these purposes. He would only indicate their 
existence, as a surveyor makes known the exist- 
ence of a water-power on any stream; but for 
their application he refers us to a sequel to 
this book, called the "MechanicalSystem." A 
few of the most obvious and familiar of these 
powers are the Wind, the Tide, the Waves, the 
Sunshine. Let us consider their value. 

Pirst, there is the power of the Wind, con- 
stantly exerted over the globe. It appears 
from observation of a sailing-vessel, and from 
scientific tables, that the average power of the 
wind is equal to that of one horse for every one 
hundred square feet. We do not attach much 
value to this statement of the comparative 
power of the wind and horse, for no common 
ground is mentioned on which they can be 
compared. Undoubtedly, each is incomparably 
excellent in its way, and every general compar- 
ison made for such practical purposes as are 
contemplated, which gives a preference to the 
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one, must be made with some unfairness to the 
other. The scientific tables are, for the most 
part, true only in a tabular sense. We suspect 
that a loaded wagon, with a light sail, ten feet 
square, would not have been blown so far by 
the end of the year, under equal eircumstancea, 
as a common racer or dray horse would have 
drawn it. And how many erazy structures on 
our globe's surface, of the same dimensions, 
would wait for dry-rot if the traces of one horse 
were hitched to them, even to their windward 
side? Plainly this is not the principle of com- 
pax'ison. But even the steady and constant 
force of the horse may be rated as equal to his 
weight at least. Yet we should prefer to let 
the zephyrs and gales bear, with all their 
weight, upon our fences, than that Dobbin, 
with feet braced, should lean ominously against 
them for a season. 

Nevertheless, here is an almost incalculable 
power at our disposal, yet how trifling the use 
we make of it. It only serves to turn a few 
mills, blow a few vessels across the ocean, and 
a few trivial ends besides. What a poor com- 
pliment do we pay to our indefatigable and 
energetic servant ! 

Men having discovered the power of falling 
water, which, after all, is comparatively slight, 
how eagerly do they seek out and improve these 
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privileges ? Let a difference of tut a few feet 
in level be discovered on some stream near a 
populoua town, some slight occasion for gravity 
to act, and the whole economy of the neighbor- 
hood is changed at once. Men do indeed spec- 
ulate about and with this power as if it were 
the only privilege. But meanwhile this aerial 
stream is falling from far greater heights with 
more constant flow, never shrunk by drought, 
offering mill-sites wherever the wind blows; a 
Niagara in the air, with no Canada side; — 
only the application is hard. 

There are the powers, too, of the Tide and 
"Waves, constantly ebbing and flowing, lapsing 
and relapsing, but they serve man in but few 
ways. They turn a few tide-mills, and perform 
a few other insignificant and accidental services 
only. We all perceive the effect of the tide; 
how imperceptibly it creeps up into our harbors 
and rivers, and raises the heaviest navies as 
easily as the lightest chip. Everything that 
floats must yield to it. But man, slow to take 
nature's constant hint of assistance, makes 
slight and irregular use of this power, in careen- 
ing ships and getting them afloat when aground. 

This power may be applied in ^'arioua ways. 
A large body, of the heaviest materials that 
will float, may first be raised by it, and being 
attached to the end of a balance reaching from 
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the land, or from a stationary support fastened 
to the bottom, when the tide falls the whole 
weight will be brought to bear upon the end of 
the balance. Also, when the tide rises, it may 
be made to exert a nearly equal force in the 
opposite direction. It can be employed wher- 
ever a point d'appui can be obtained. 

Verily, the land would wear a busy aspect at 
the spring and neap tide, and these island ships, 
these terrcB wfirmo}, which realize the fables of 
antiquity, affect our imagination. We have 
often thought that the fittest locality for a hu- 
man dwelling was on the edge of the land, that 
there the constant lesson and impression of the 
sea might sink deep into the life and character 
of the landsman, and perhaps impart a marine 
tint to hia imagination. It is a noble word, 
that mariner, — one who is conversant with the 
sea. There should be more of what it signifies 
in each of us. It is a worthy country to belong 
to, — we look to see him not disgrace it. Per- 
haps we should be equally mariners and terre- 
ners, and even our Green Mountains need some 
of that sea-green to he mixed with them. 

The computation of the power of the Waves 
is less satisfactory. While only the average 
power of the wind and the average height of 
the tide were taken before, now the extreme 
height of the waves is used, fop they are made 
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to rise ten feet above the level of the sea, to 
which, adding ten more for depression, we hare 
twenty feet, or the extreme height of a wave. 
Indeed, the power of the waves, which is pro- 
duced hy the wind hlowing obliquely and at 
disadvantage upon the water, is made to be, 
not only three thousand times greater than that 
of the tide, but one himdred times greater than 
that of the wind itself, meeting its object at 
right angles. Moreover, this power is measured 
by the area of the vessel, and not by its length 
naainly, and it seems to be forgotten that the 
motion of the waves is chiefly undulatory, and 
exerts a power only within the limits of a vibra- 
tion, else the very continents, with their exten- 
sive coasts, would soon be set adrift. 

Finally, there is the power to be derived from 
Sunshine, by the principle on which Archimedes 
contrived his burning-mirrors, a multiplication 
of mirrors reflecting the rays of the sun upon 
the same spot, till the requisite degree of heat 
is obtained. The principal application of this 
power will be to the boiling of water and pro- 
duction o£ steam. So much for these few and 
more obvious powers, already used to a trifling 
extent. But there are innumerable others in 
nature, not described nor discovered. These, 
however, will do for the present. This would 
be to make the sun and the moon equally our 
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satellites. For, as the moon is the cause of 
the tides, and the sun the- cause of the wind, 
which, in turn, is the cause of the waves, all the 
work of this planet would be performed by these 
far influenc3s. 

"We may store up water in some eminent 
pond, and take out of this store, at any time, as 
much water through the outlet as we want to 
employ, by which means the original power 
may react for many days after it has ceased. 
. . . Such reservoirs of moderate elevation or 
size need not be made artificially, hut will be 
found made by nature very frequently, requir- 
ing but little aid for their completion. They 
require no regularity of form. Any valley, 
with lower grounds in its vicinity, would answer 
the purpose. Small crevices may be filled np. 
Such places may be eligible for the beginning 
of enterprises of this kind." 

The greater the height, of course, the leas 
water required. But suppose a level and dry 
country; then hill and valley, and "eminent 
pond," are to be constructed by main force; or, 
if the springs are unusually low, then dirt and 
stones may be used, and the disadvantage aris- 
ing from friction will be counterbalanced by 
their greater gravity. Nor shall a single rood 
of dry land be sunk in such artificial ponds as 
may be wanted, hut their surfaces " may be cov- 
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ered with rafts decked with fertile earth, and 
all kinds of vegetables which may grow there as 
well as anywhere else." 

And, finally, by the use of thick envelopes 
retaining the heat, and other contrivances, "the 
power of steam caused by sunshine may react 
at will, and thus be rendered perpetual, no mat- 
ter how often or how long; the sunshine may be 
interrupted." 

Here is power enough, one would think, to 
accomplish somewhat. These are the Powers 
below. O ye mOlwrights, ye engineers, ye 
operatives and speculators of every class, never 
again complain of a want of power: it is the 
grossest form of infidelity. The question is, 
not how we shall execute, but what. Let us 
not use in a niggardly manner what is thus gen- 
erously offered. 

Consider what revolutions are to be effected 
in agriculture. First, in the new country a 
machine is to move along, taking out trees and 
stones to any required depth, and piling them 
up in convenient heaps ; then the same machine, 
"with a little alteration," is to plane the ground 
perfectly, till there shall be no bills nor valleys, 
making the requisite canals, ditches, and roads 
as it goes along. The same machine, "with 
some other little alterations," is then to sift 
the ground thoroughly, supply fertile soil from 
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other places if wanted, and plant it; and finally 
the same maehine, "with a little addition," is 
to reap and gather in the crop, thresh and grind 
it, or press it to oil, or prepare it any way for 
final uae. For the description o£ these ma- 
chines we are referred to "Et^ler's Mechanical 
System," pages 11 to 27. We should be 
pleased to see that "Mechanical System." We 
have great faith in it. But we cannot stop for 
applications now. 

Who knows but by accumulating the power 
until the end of the present century, using 
meanwhile only the smallest allowance, reserv- 
ing all that blows, all that shines, all that ebbs 
and flows, all that dashes, we may have got 
such a reserved accumulated power as to run 
the earth off its track into a new orbit, some 
summer, and so change the tedious vicissitude 
of the seasons? Or, perchance, coming gener- 
ations will not abide the dissolution of the 
globe, but, availing themselves of future in- 
ventions in aerial locomotion, and the naviga- 
tion of space, the entire race may migrate from 
the earth, to settle some vacant and more west- 
em planet, it may be still healthy, perchance 
unearthy, not composed of dirt and stones, 
whose primary strata only are strewn, and 
where no weeds are sown. It took but little 
ai-t, a simple application of natural laws, a 
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canoe, a paddle, and a sail of matting, to peo- 
ple the isles of the Pacific, and a little more 
will people the shining isles of spaee. Do we 
not see in the firmament the lights carried along 
the shore by night, as Columbus did? Let us 
not despair nor mutiny. 

"The dwellings also ought to be very differ- 
ent from what is known, if the full benefit of 
our means is to be enjoyed. They are to be of 
a structure for which we have no name yet. 
They are to be neither palaces, nor temples, nor 
cities, but a combination of all, superior to 
whatever is known. 

"Earth may he baked into bricks, or even 
vitrified stone by heat, — -we may bake large 
masses of any size and form, into stone and 
vitrified substance of the greatest durability, 
lasting even thousands of- years, out of clayey 
earth, or of stones ground to dust, by the appli- 
cation of burning-mirrors. This is to be done 
in the open air without other preparation than 
gathering the substance, grinding and mixing it 
with water and cement, moulding or casting it, 
and bringing the focus of the burning mirrors 
of proper size upon the same." 

The character of the architecture is to be 
quite different from what it ever has been hith- 
erto; large solid masses are to be baked or east 
in one piece, ready shaped in any form that 
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may be desired. The building may, therefore, 
consist of columns two hundred feet high and 
upwards, of proportionate thickness, and of one 
entire piece of vitrified substance : huge pieces 
are to be moulded so as to join and hook on to 
each other firmly, by proper joints and folds, 
and not to yield in any way without breaking, 

"Foundries, of any description, are to be 
heated by burning-mirrors, and will require no 
labor, except the making of the first moulds 
and the superintendence for gathering the metal 
and taking the finished articles away." 

Alas ! in the present state of science, we must 
take the finished articles away; but think not 
that man will always be the victim of ( 



The countryman who visited the city, and 
found the streets cluttered with bricks and lum- 
ber, reported that it was not yet finished; and 
one who considers the endless repairs and re- 
forming of our houses might well wonder when 
they will be done. But why may not the dwell- 
ings of men on this earth be built, once for all, 
of some durable material, some Roman or 
Etruscan masonry, which wiH stand, so that 
time shall only adorn and beautify them ? Why 
may we not finish the outward world for poster- 
ity, and leave them leisure to attend to the in- 
ner? Surely, all the gross necessities and econ- 
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omies might te cared for in a few years. All 
might be built and baked and stored up, during 
this, the term-time of the world, against the 
vacant eternity, and the globe go provisioned 
and furnished, like our public vessels, for its 
voyage through space, as through some Pacific 
Ocean, while we would " tie up the rudder and 
sleep before tlie wind," as those who sail from 
Lima to Manilla. 

But, to go back a few years in imagination, 
think not that life in these crystal palaces is to 
bear any analogy to life in onr present humble 
cottages. Far from it. Clothed, once for all, 
in some "flexible stuff," more durable than 
George Fox's suit of leather, composed of 
"fibres of vegetables," "glutinated" together 
by some "cohesive substances," and made into 
sheets, like paper, of any size or form, man will 
put far from him corroding care and the whole 
host of ills. 

"The twenty-five halls in the inside of the 
square are to be each two hundred feet square 
and high; the forty corridors, each one hundred 
feet long and twenty wide; the eighty galleries, 
each from 1,000 to 1,250 feet long; about 
7,000 private rooms, the whole surrounded and 
intersected by the grandest and most splen- 
did colonnades imaginable; fioors, ceilings, col- 
umns, with their various beautiful and fanciful 
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intervals, all shining, and reflecting to infinity 
all objects and persons, witli splendid lustre of 
all beautiful colors, and fanciful shapes and pic- 
tures. 

"All galleries, outside and within the halls, 
are to be provided with many thousand commo- 
dious and most elegant vehicles, in which per- 
sons may move up and down like birds, in per- 
fect security, and without exertion, . . . Any 
member may procure himself all the common 
articles of his daily wants, by a short turn of 
some crank, without leaving his apartment. 

"One or two persons are sufficient to direct 
the kitchen business. They have nothing else 
to do but to superintend the cookery, and to 
watch the time of the victuals being done, and 
then to remove them, with the table and vessels, 
into the dining-hall, or to the respective private 
apartments, by a slight motion of the hand at 
some crank. . . . Any very extraordinary 
desire of any person may he satisfied by going 
to the place where the thing is to be had; and 
anything that requires a particular preparation 
in cooking or baking may he done by the person 
who desires it." 

This is one of those instances in which the 
individual genius is found to consent, as indeed 
it always does, at last, with the universal. This 
last sentence has a certain sad and sober truth, 
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which reminds us of the scripture of all nations. 

All expression of truth does at length take this 
deep ethical form. Here is hint of a place the 
most eligible of any in space, and of a servitor, 
in comparison with whom all other helps dwin- 
dle into insignificance. We hope to hear more 
of him anon, for even a Crystal Palace would 
be deficient without his invaluable services. 

And as for the environs of the establish- 
ment : -— 

"There will be afforded the most enrapturing 
views to be fancied, out of the private apart- 
ments, from the galleries, from the roof, from 
jta tuJTets and cupolas, — -gardens, as far as the 
eye can see, full of fruits and flowers, arranged 
in the most beautiful order, with walks, colon- 
nades, aqueducts, canals, ponds, plains, amphi- 
theatres, terraces, fountains, sculptural works, 
pavilions, gondolas, places for public amuse- 
ment, etc., to delight the eye and fancy, the 
taste and smell. . . . The walks and roads are 
to be paved with hard vitrified large plates, so 
as to be always clean from all dirt in any 
weather or season, . . . 

"The walks may be covered with porticoes 
adorned with magnificent columns, statues, and 
sculptural works; all of vitrified substance, and 
lasting forever. At night the roof and the 
inside and outside of the whole square are illu- 
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minated by gas-light, which, in the inaj;es o£ 
many-colored crystal-like colonnades and vault- 
ings, is reflected with a brilliancy that gives to 
the whole a lustre of precious stones, as far as 
the eye can see. Such are the future abodes 
of men. . . . Such is the life reserved to true 
intelligence, but withheld from ignorance, pre- 
judice, and stupid adherence to custom." 

Thus is Paradise to be Regained, and that 
old and stern decree at length reversed. Man 
shall no more earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. All labor shall be reduced to "a short 
turn of some crank," and "taking the finished 
articles away." But there is a crank, — oh, 
how hard to be turned ! Could there not be a 
crank upon a crank, — au iafinitely small 
crank? — we would fain inquire. No, — alas! 
not. But there is a certain divine energy in 
every man, but sparingly employed as yet, 
which may be called the crank within, — the 
crank after all, — the prime mover in all ma- 
chinery, — quite indispensable to all work. 
AVould that we might get our hands on its han- 
dle! In fact, no work can be shirked. It may 
be postponed indefinitely, but not infinitely. 
Nor can any really important work be made 
easier by cooperation or machinery. Not one 
particle of labor now threatening any man can 
be routed without being performed. It cannot 
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be hunted out of the vicinity like jackals and 
hyenas. It will not run. You may begin by 
sawing the little sticks, or you may saw the 
great sticks first, but sooner or later you must 
saw them both. 

We will not be imposed upon by this vast 
application of forces. We believe that most 
things will have to be accomplished still by the 
application called Industry. We are rather 
pleased after all to eonsidei- the small private, 
but both constant and accumulated force, which 
stands behind every spade in the field. This it 
is that makes the valleys shine, and the deserts 
really bloom. Sometimes, we confess, we are 
so degenerate as to reflect with pleasure on the 
days when men were yoked liked cattle, and 
drew a crooked stick for a plough. After all, 
the great interests and methods were the same. 

It is a rather serious objection to Mr. Etzler's 
schemes, that they require time, men, and 
money, three very superfluous and inconvenient 
things for an honest and well-disposed man to 
deal with. "The whole world," he tells us, 
"might therefore be really changed into a para- 
dise, within less than ten years, commencing 
from the first year of an association for the pur- 
pose of constructing and applying the machin- 
ery." We are sensible of a startling incon- 
gi-uity when time and money are mentioned in 
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this connection. The ten years which are pro- 
posed would be a tedious while to wait, if every 
man were at his post and did liis duty, but 
quite too short a period, if we are to take time 
for it. But this fault is by no means peculiar 
to Mr, Etder's schemes. There is far too 
much hurry and bustle, and too little patience 
and privacy, in all our methods, as if something 
were to be accomplished in centuries. The true 
reformer does not want time, nor money, nor 
cooperation, nor advice. What is time but the 
stuff delay is made of? And depend upon it, 1 
our virtue will not live on the interest of our 
money. He expects no income, but outgoes; 
so soon as we begin to count the cost, the cost 
begins. And as for advice, the information 
floating in the atmosphere of society is as eva- 
nescent and unserviceable to him as gossamer 
for elnbs of Hercnlas. There is absolutely no 
common sense; it is common nonsense. U we 
are to risk a cent or a drop of our blood, who 
then shall advise us? For ourselves, we are 
too young for experience. Who is old enough? 
We are older by faith than by experience. In 
the unbending of the arm to do the deed there 
is experience worth all the maxims in the 
world. 

"It will now be plainly seen that the execu- 
tion of the proposals is not proper for individ- 
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uals. Whether it be proper for government at 
this time, before the subject has become popu- 
lar, is a question to be decided ; all that is to 
be done is to step forth, after mature reflection, 
to confess loudly one's conviction, and to con- 
stitute societies. Mau is powerful but in union 
with many. Nothing great, for the improve- 
ment of his own condition, or that of his fellow- 
men, can ever be effected by individual enter- 
prise." 

Alas! this is the crying sin of the age, this 
want of faith in the prevalence of a man. No- 
thing can be effected but by one man. He who 
wants help wants everything. True, this is the 
condition of our weakness, but it can never be 
.the means of our recovery. We must first suc- 
/ ceed alone, that we may enjoy our success to- 
gether. We trust that the social movements 
which we mtness indicate an aspiration not to 
be thus cheaply satisfied. In this matter' of 
reforming the world, we have little faith in cor- 
porations; not thus was it first formed. 

But our author is wise enough to say, that 
the raw materials for the accomplishment of his 
purposes are "iron, copper, wood, earth chiefly, 
and a union of men whose eyes and understand- 
ing are not shut up by preconceptions," Ay, 
this la^t may be what we want mainly, — a 
company of "odd fellows" indeed. 
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"Small shares of twenty dollars will be suffi- 
cient,"— in all, from "200,000 to 300,000," 

— "to create the first establishment for a whole 
community of from 3,000 to 4,000 indiyiduals," 

— at the end of five years we shall have a prin- 
cipal of 200 millions of doUars, and so paradise 
will be wholly regained at the end of the tenth 
year. But, alas! the ten years have already 
elapsed, and there are no signs of Eden yet, 
for want of the requisite funds to begin the en- 
terprise in a hopeful manner. Yet it seems a 
safe investment. Perchance they could be hired 
at a low rate, the property being mortgaged for 
security, and, if necessary, it could be given up 
in any stage of the enterprise, without loss, 
with the fixtures, 

But we see two main difficulties in the way: 
first, the successful application of the powers 
by machinery (we have not yet seen the "Me- 
chanical System"), and, secondly, which is in- I 
finitely harder, the application of man to the | 
work by faith. This it is, we fear, which will | 
prolong the ten years to ten thousand at least. I 
It will take a power more than "80,000 times 
greater than all the men on earth could effect 
with their nerves " to persuade men to use that 
which is already offered them. Even a greater 
than this physical power must be brought to 
bear upon that moral power. Faith, indeed, 
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is all the reform that is needed; it is itself 
a reform. Doubtless, we are as slow to con- 
ceive of Paradise as of Heaven, of a perfect 
natural as of a perfect spiritual world. We 
see how past ages have loitered and erred. "la 
perhaps our generation free from irrationality 
and error ? Have we perhaps reached now the 
summit of human wisdom, and need no more 
to look out for mental or physical improve- 
ment? " Undoubtedly, we are never so vision- 
ary as to be prepared for what the next hour 
may bring forth, 

MeAX« TO $(iov 8* ; 



The Divine is about to be, and such is its 
nature. In our wisest moments we are secret- 
ing a matter, which, like the lime of the shell- 
fish, incrusts us quite over, and well for us if, 
like it, we cast our sheila from time to time, 
though they be pearl and of fairest tint. Let 
~ ns consider under what disadvantages Science 
has hitherto labored before we pronounce thus 
confidently on her progress. 

Mr. Etzler is not one of the enlightened prac- 
tical men, the pioneers of the actual, who move 
with the slow, deliberate tread of science, con- 
serving the world; who execute the dreams of 
the last century, though they have no dreams 
of their own; yet he deals in the very raw but 
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still solid material of all inventions. He has 
jjiore of the practical than usually belongs to 
so bold a schemer, so resolute a dreamer. Yet 
his success is in theory, and not in practice, and 
he feeds our faith rather than contents our un- 
derstanding. His book wants order, serenity, 
dignity, everything, — but it does not fail to 
impart what only man can impart to man of 
much importance, his own faith. It is true his 
dreams are not thrilling nor bright enough, and 
he leaves off to dream where he who dreams 
just before the dawn begins. His castles in 
the air fall to the ground, because they are not 
built lofty enough; they should be secured to 
heaven's roof. After all, the theories and 
speculations of men concern us more than their 
puny accomplishment. It is with a certain 
coldness and languor that we loiter about the 
actual and so-called practical. How little do 
the most wonderful inventions of modern times 
detain us. They insult nature. Every ma- 
chine, or particular application, seems a slight 
outrage against imiversal laws. How many flue 
inventions are there which do not clutter the 
ground? We think that those only succeed 
which minister to our sensible and animal 
wants, which babe or brew, wash or warm, or 
the like. But are those of no account which 
are patented by fancy and imagination, and suc- 
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eeed so admirably in our dreams that they give 
the tone still to our waking thoughts? Already 
nature is serving all those uses which science 
slowly derives on a much higher and grander 
scale to him that will be served hy her. When 
the sunshine falls on the path of the poet, he 
enjoys all those pure benefits and pleasures 
which the arts slowly and partially realize from 
^e to age. The winds which fan his cheek 
waft him the sum of that profit and happiness 
which their lagging inventions supply. 

The chief fault of this book is, that it aims 
to secure the greatest degree of gross comfort 
and pleasure merely. It paints a Mahometan's 
heaven, and stops short with singular abrupt- 
ness when we think it is drawing near to the 
precincts of the Christian's, — and we trust we 
have not made here a distinction without a dif- 
ference. Undoubtedly if we were to reform this 
outward life truly and thoroughly, we should 
find no duty of the inner omitted. It would 
be employment for our whole nature ; and what 
we should do thereafter would be as vain a 
question as to ask the bird what it will do when 
its nest is built 'and its brood reared. But a 
moral reform must take place first, and then the 
necessity of the other will be superseded, and 
we shall sail and plough by its force alone. 
There is a speedier way than the "Mechanical 
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System " can show to fill up marslics, to drown 
tlio roar of the ivaves, to tame hyenas, secure 
agreeable cnvh-oiis, diversify the laud, and i-e- 
fresh it with "rivulets of sweet water," and 
tliat is by tlie power of rectitude and true be- 
havior. It is only for a little wliile, only ooca- 
sioually, methinks, that we want a garden- 
Surely a good man need not be at the labor to 
level a liill for the sake of a prospect, or I'aise 
fruits and ilowcrs, and construct floating ishiiuls, 
for tlio aalce of a pai'adi.se. lie enjoys better 
prospects tlian lie beliind any hill. Where an 
aitgol travels it will be ]>aradiae all the way, but 
where Satan ti'avels it will be burning marl and 
eindera. "What says Veesluioo Sarina? "He ' 
whose mind is at ease is jiossessed of all riches. 
Is it not the a.ime to one whoKc foot is inclosed 
in a shoe, aa if the whole aui-faiiO of the earth 
were covered witli leather?" 

He who is conversant with the sujiemal pow- j 
ers win not woraliij> these inferior deities of the I 
wind, waves, tJdo, and sunshine. But we would 
not disparage tlie importance of such calculations 
as we have deseribed. They are truths in pliys- ^ 
ics, because they are true in ethics. TJie moral 
^lowers no one would presume to calculate. Sup- 
pose wc could compare the moral with the jJiys- 
ieal, and say how many liorse-power tlie force 
of love, for instance, blowing on every square 
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f<K)t of a iiiiui'» Koiil, would cqiiiil. No doulit 
wo are well aware of this foree ; figuivs would 
not increase our resjioct for it; the sunshine is 
e.(Ti!il to liut one ray of ita heat. The light of 
tlie sun is i)\it the shadow of love. "The souls 
of men loviug and fearing God," says Raleigh, 
"reeeivo influence from that divine light itself, 
whereof the sun's elai'ity, and that of the stars, 
is hy Plato called but a slia<low. Lnmen enf, 
miihrii IM, J)rufi r.it Lumen 7^i/mi/ds. Liglit 
is the shiidow of God's brightness, who is the 
light of light," and, we may add, tlie heiit of 
heat. Love is tlie wind, tliu tide, the waves, 
the sunshine. Its power is inealculahle ; it is 
many horse-power. It never eeases, it iievcr 
slacks; it can move tlie globe without a rosting- 
plaee; it can warm without fire; it can feed 
without meat; it ean clothe withoiit garments; 
it can shelter without roof; it ean make a jiara- 
dise within whioli will dispense with- a pariidiso 
without. But though the wisest men in all ages 
" luive labored to publish this foree, and evury 
lnnn.in heart is, sooner or later, more or less, 
made to feel it, yet how little is actually apjilied 
to social ciiils. Ti'iie, it is the motive-] lower of 
all successful social niacliinery; Imt, as in phys- 
ic.'), we have made the ulemontif do only a little 
dnidgery for us, steam to take the ])hu^o of a 
few horses, wind of a few oars, water of a few 
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cranks and hand-mills ; as tlie mechanical forces 
have not yet been generously and largely applied 
to make the physical world answer to the ideal, 
so the power of love has been but meanly and 
sparingly applied, as yet. It has patented 
only such machines as the almshouse, the hos- 
pital, and the Bible Society, while its infinite 
wind is still blowing, and blowing down these 
very structures too, from time to time. Still 
less are we accumulating its power, and prepar- 
ing to act with greater energy at a future time. 
Shall we not contribute our shares to this en- 
terprise, then? 
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We had ooeaaionally, for several years, met 
with a number of thia spirited journal, edited, 
as abolitionists need not to be informed, by 
Nathaniel P. Kogers, once a counselor at law in 
Plymouth, still farther up the Merrimack, but 
now, in his riper years, come down, the hills 
thus far, to be the Herald of Freedom to these 
parts. We had been refreshed not a little by 
the cheap cordial of his editorials, flowing like 
his own mountain -torrents, now clear and spar- 
kling, now foaming and gritty, and always apiced 
with the essence of the fir and the Norway pine ; 
but never dark nor muddy, nor threatening with 
smothered murmurs, like the rivers of the plain. 
The effect of one of his efEuaions reminds us of 
what the hydropathists say about the electricity 
in fresh spring -water, compared with that which 
has stood over night, to suit weak nerves. We 
do not know of another notable and public in- 
. stance of such pure, youthful, and hearty indig- 
nation at all wrong. The Church itself must 

' Herald ot Freedmu. Pnblislied iFeeMy by tbe Heir 
HampeUre Anti ■ Slayerj Society, Concord, N. H., yol. i. 
No. 4. 
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love it, if it have any heart, though he h said 
to .have dealt rudely with its sanctity. His 
clean attachment to the right, however, sanc- 
tions the severest rebuke we have read. 

Mr. Rogers seems to us to have occupied an 
honorable and mauly position in these days, 
and in this country, making the press a living 
and breathing organ to reach the hearts of men, 
and not merely "fine paper and good type," 
with its civil pilot sitting aft, and magnan- 
imously waiting for the news to arrive, — the 
vehicle of the earliest news, but the latest in- 
telligence, — recording the indubitable and last 
results, the marriages and deaths, alone. This 
editor was wide awake, and standing on the 
beak of his ship; not as a scientific explorer 
under government, but a Yankee sealer rather, 
who makes those unexplored continents his 
harbors in which to refit for more adventurous 
cruises. He was a fund of news and freshness 
in himself, — had the gift of speech, and the 
knack of writing; and if anything important 
took place in the Granite State, we might be 
sure that we should hear of it in good season. 
No other paper that we know kept paee so well 
with one forward wave of the restless public 
thought and sentiment of New England, and as- 
serted so faithfully and ingenuously the largest 
liberty in all things. There was beside more 
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unpledged poetry in his prose ttan in tJbe 
verses of many an accepted rhymer; and we 
were occasionally advertised by a mellow hun- 
ter's note from his trumpet, that, unlike most 
reformers, his feet were still where they should 
be, on the turf, and that he looked out from a 
serener natural life into the turbid arena of 
politics. Nor was slavery always a sombre 
theme with him, but invested with the colors of 
his wit and fancy, and an evil to be abolished 
by other means than sorrow and bitterness of 
complaint. He will fight this fight with what 
cheer may be. 
J But to speak of his composition. It is a 
I genuine Yankee style, without fiction, — real 
guessing and calculating to some purpose,, and 
I reminds us occasionally, as does all free, brave, 
, and original writing, of its great master in these 
i days, Thomas Carlyle. It has a life above 
grammar, and a meaning which need not be 
parsed to be understood. But like those same 
mountain -torrents, there is rather too much 
slope to his channel, and the rainbow sprays and 
evaporations go double-quick time to heaven, 
while the body of his water falls headlong to 
the plain. We would have more pause and 
deliberation, occasionally, if only to bring his 
tide to a head, — more frequent expansions of 
the stream, — still, bottomless, mountain tarns. 
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perchance inland seas, and at length the deep 
ocean itself. 

Some extracts will show in what sense he was 
a poet as well as a reformer. He thus raises 
the anti-slaverj "war-whoop" in New Hamp- 
shire, when an important convention is to be 
held, sending the summons, — 

"To none but the whole-hearted, fully-com- 
mitted, cross-the-Kubicon spirits. . . . From 
rich 'old Cheshire,' from Rockingham, with her 
horizon setting down away to the salt sea . , . 
from where the sun sets behind Kearsarge, even 
to where he rises gloriously over Moses Worris's 
own town of Fittsfield, — and from Amoskeag 
to Ragged Mountains, —Coos — Upper Coos, 
home of the everlasting hills, — send out your 
bold advocates of human rights, wherever they 
lay, scattered by lonely lalce, or Indian stream, 
or ' Grant, ' or ' Location, ' from the trout- 
haunted brooks of the Amoriscoggin, and where 
the adventurous streamlet takes up its mountain 
march for the St. Lawrence. 

"Scattered and insulated men, wherever the 
light of philanthropy and liberty has beamed in 
upon your solitary spirits, come down to us like 
your streams and clouds and our own Grafton, 
all about among your dear hills, and your moun- 
tain-flanked valleys — whether joa home along 
the swift Ammonoosuck, the cold Pemigewas- 
sett, or the ox-bowed Connecticut. . . . 
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"We are slow, brethren, dishonorably slow, 
in a cause like ours. Our feet should be as 
'hinds' feet.' 'Liberty lies bleeding.' The 
leaden-colored wing of slavery obscures the land 
with its baleful shadow. Let us come together, 
and inquire at the hand of the Lord what is to 
be done." 

And again; on occasion of a New England 
Convention in the Second-Advent Tabernacle, 
in Boston, he desires to try one more blast, 
as it were, "on Fabyan's White Mountain 
horn:" — 

"Ho, then, people of the Bay State, — men, 
women, and children; children,' women, and 
men, scattered friends of ^e friendless, where- 
soever ye inhabit, —- ■ if habitations ye have, as 
such friends have not always, — along the sea- 
beat border of Old Essex and the Puritan Land- 
ing, and up beyond sight of the sea-cloud, 
among the inland hills, where the sun rises and 
sets upon the dry land, in that vale of the Con- 
necticut, too fair for himian content and too 
fertile for virtuous industry, — where deepens 
the haughtiest of earth's streams, on its seaward 
way, proud with the pride of old Massachusetts. 
Are there any friends of the friendless negro 
haunting such a valley as this? In God's 
name, I fear there are none, or few; for the very 
scene looks apathy and oblivion to the genius of 
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humanity. I blow you the summons, though. 
Come, if any of you are there. ' 

"And gallant little Rhode Island; transcen- 
dent abolitionists of the tiny Commonwealth. 
I need not call you. You are called the year 
round, and, instead of sleeping in your tents, 
stand harnessed, and with trumpets in your 
hands, ■ — every one ! 

"Connecticut! yonder, the home of the Bur- 
leighs, the Monroes, and the Hudsons, and the 
native land of old George Benson! are you 
ready? 'All ready ! ' 

"Maine here, off east, looking from my 
mountain post like an everglade. Where is 
your Sam. Fessenden, who stood storm-proof 
'gainst New Organization In '38. Has he too 
much name as a jurist and orator, to he found 
at a New England Convention in '43? God 
forbid! Come one and aU of you from 'Down 
East ' to Boston, on the 30th, and let the sails 
of your coasters whiten all the sea-road. Alas ! 
there are scarce enough of you to man a fishing 
. boat. Come up mighty in your fewness." 

Such timely, pure, and unpremeditated ex- 
pressions of a public sentiment, such publicity 
of genuine indignation and humanity, as abound 
everywhere in this journal, are the most gener- 
ous gifts which a man can make. 
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CONCORD LYCEUM 

CoKCORD, Mass., March 12, 1845. 
Mr. Editor: — 

We have now, for the third winter, had our 
spirits refreshed, and our faith in the destiny 
of the Commonwealth strengthened, by the 
presence and the eloquence of Wendell Phil- 
lips; and we wish to tender to him our thanks 
and our sympathy. The admission of this gen- 
tleman into the Lyceum has been strenuously 
opposed by a respectable portion of our fellow- 
citizens, who themselves, we trust, — ■ whose 
descendants, at least, we know, —-will be as 
faithful eonservers of the true order, whenever 
that shall be the order of the day, — and in each 
instance the people have voted that they would 
hear him, by coming themselves and bringing 
their friends to the lecture-room, and being 
very silent that they might hear. We saw some 
men and women, who had long ago come out, 
going in once more through the free and hospi- 
table portals of the Lyceum ; and many of our 
neighbors confessed that they had had a "sound 
season " this once. 
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It was the speaker's aim to show what the ' 
State, and above all the Church, had to do, and 
now, alas ! have done, with Texas and slavery, 
and how much, on the other band, the individ- 
ual should have to do with Church and State. 
These were fair themes, and not mistimed, and 
his words were addressed to "fit audience, and 
not {ew.^^ 

We must give Mr, Phillips the credit o£ be- 
ing a clean, erect, and what was once called a 
consistent man. He at lea.st is not responsible 
for slavery, nor for American Independence; 
for the hypocrisy and superstition of the 
Church, nor the timidity and selfishness of the 
State; nor for the indifference and willing igno- 
rance of any. He stands so distinctly, so firmly, 
and so effectively alone, and one honest man is 
so much more than a host, that we cannot but 
feel that he does himself injustice when he re- 
minds us of "the American Society, which he 
represents." It is rare that we have the plea- 
sure of listening to so clear and orthodox a 
speaker, who obviously has so few cracks or 
flaws in his moral nature, ^ — ^who, having words 
at his command in a remarkable degree, has 
much more than words, i£ these should fail, in 
his unquestionable earnestness and integrity, — 
and, aside from their admiration at his rhetoric, 
secures the genuine respect of his audience. He 
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unconsciously tells his biography as he proceeds, 
and we see him early and earnestly deliberating 
on these subjects, and wisely and bravely, with- 
out counsel or consent of any, occupying a 
ground at first from which the varying tides of 
public opinion cannot drive him. 

No one could mistake the genuine modesty 
and truth with which he affirmed, when speak- 
ing of the framers of the Constitution, "I am 
wiser than they," who with him has improved 
these sixty years' experience of its working ; or 
the uncompromising consistency and frankness 
of the prayer which concluded, not like the 
Thanksgiving proclamations, with — "God save 
the Commonwealth of Slaflaachusetts," hut — 
God dash it into a thousand pieces, till there 
shall not remain a fragment on which a man 
can stand, and dare not tell his name, — refer- 
ring to the case of Frederick ; to our dis- 
grace we know not what to call him, unless 
Scotland will lend us the spoils of one of her 
Douglasses, out of history or fiction, for a sea- 
son, till we be hospitable and brave enough to 
hear his proper name, — a fugitive slave in one 
more sense than we ; who has proved himself the 
possessor of a /air intellect, and has won a col- 
orless reputation in these parts; and who, we 
trust, will be as superior to degradation from 
the sympathies of Freedom, as from the antipa- 
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thies of Slavery. When, said Mr. Phillips, he 

conununicated to a New Bedford audience, the 
other day, his purpose of writing his life, and 
telling his name, and the name of his master, 
and the place he ran from, the murmur ran 
round the room, and was anxiously whispered 
by the sons of the Pilgrims, "He had better 
not!" and it was echoed under the shadow of 
Concord monument, "He had better noti " 

We would fain express our appreciation of 
the freedom and steady wisdom, so rare in the 
reformer, with which he declared that he was 
not horn to abolish slavery, but to do right. 
We have heard a few, a very few, good politi- 
cal speakers, who afforded us the pleasure of 
great intellectual power and acuteness, of sol- 
dier-like steadiness, and of a graceful and nat- 
ural oratory ; hut in this man the audience might 
detect a sort of moral principle and integrity, 
which was more stable than their firmness, more 
discriminating than his own intellect, and more 
graceful than his rhetorie, which was not work- 
ing for temporary or trivial ends. It is so rare 
and encouraging to listen to an orator who is 
content with another alliance than with the 
popular party, or even with the sympathizing 
school of the martyrs, who can afford sometimes 
to be his own auditor if the mob stay away, and 
hears himself without reproof, that we feel our- 
selves in danger of slandering all mankind by 
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affirmiiig that here is one who is at the same 
time an eloquent speaker and a righteous man. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the most interesting 
fact elicited by these addresses, is the readiness 
of the people at large, of whatever sect or party, 
to entertain, with good will and hospitality, the 
most revolutionary and heretical opinions, when 
frankly and adequately, and in some sort cheer- 
fully, expressed. Such clear and candid decla- 
ration of opinion served like an electuary to 
whet and clarify the intellect of all parties, and 
fumiakeil each one with an additional argument 
for that right he asserted. 

We consider Mr. Phillips one of the most 
conspicuous and efficient champions of a true 
Church and State now in the field, and would 
say to him, and such as are like him, "God 
speed you." If you know of any champion in 
the ranks of his opponents, who has the valor 
and courtesy even of Paynim chivalry, if not 
the Christian graces and refinement of this 
knight, you will do us a service by directing 
him to these fields forthwith, where the lists are 
now open, and he shall be hospitably enter- 
tained. For as yet the Eed-cross knight has 
shown us only the gallant device upon his 
shield, and his admirable command of his steed, 
prancing and curveting in the -empty lists; but 
we wait to see who, in the actual breaking of 
lances, will come tumbling upon the plain. 
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Thomas Carltle is a Scotclimaii, bom 
about fifty years ago, "at Ecclefechan, Annan- 
dale," according to one authority, "His par- 
ents 'good farmer people,' his father an elder 
in the Secession church there, and a man of 
strong native sense, whose words were said to 
'nail a subject to the wall.' " We also hear of 
his "excellent mother," still alive, and of "her 
fine old covenanting aoeents, concerting with 
his transcendental tones." He seems to have 
gone to school at Annan, on the shore of the 
Solway Frith, and there, as he himself writes, 
"heard of famed professors, of high matters 
classical, mathematical, a whole Wonderland 
of Knowledge," from Edward Irving, then a 
young man "fresh from Edinburgh, with col- 
lege prizes, . . . come to see our schoolmaster, 
who had also been his." From this place, they 
say, you can look over into Wordsworth's coun- 
try. Here 6rst he may have become acquainted 
with Nature, with woods, such as are there, and 
rivers and brooks, some of whose names we have 
heard, and the last lapses of Atlantic billows. 
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He got some of his education, too, more or less 
liberal, out of the University of Edinburgh, 
where, according to the same authority, he had 
to "support himself," partly by "private tui- 
tion, translations for the booksellers, etc.," and 
afterward, as we are glad to hear, "taught an 
academy in Dysart, at the same time that Irving 
was teaching in Kirkaldy," the usual middle 
passage of a literary life. He was destined for 
the Church, but not by the powers that rule 
man's life; made his literary d&)ut in Fraser's 
Magazine, long ago; read here and there in 
English and French, with more or less profit, 
we may suppose, such of us at least as are not 
particularly informed, and at length fonnd some 
words which spoke to his condition in the Ger- 
man language, and set himself earnestly to un- 
ravel that mystery, - — with what success many 
readers know. 

After his marriage he "resided partly at 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh; and for a year oP 
two at Craigenputtoek, a wild and sohtary farm- 
house in the upper part of Dumfriesshire," at 
which last place, amid barren heather hills, 
he was visited by our coimtrymaii, Emerson. 
With Emerson be still corresponds. He was 
early intimate with Edward Irving, and contin- 
ued to be his friend until the latter's death. 
Concerning this "freest, brotherliest, bravest 
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human soul," and Carlyle's relation to him, 
those wiom it concerns will do well to consult 
a notice of his death in Fraser's Magazine for 
1835, reprinted in the Miscellanies. He also 
corresponded with Goethe. Latterly, we hear, 
the poet Sterling was his only intimate ae<juain- 
tance in England. 

He has spent the last quarter of his life in 
London, writing books; has the fame, as all 
readers know, of having made England ac- 
quainted with Germany, in late years, and done 
much else that is novel and remarkable in lit- 
erature. He especially is the literary man of 
those parts. You may imagine him living in 
altogether a retired and simple way, with small 
family, in a quiet part of London, called Chel- 
sea, a little out of the din of commerce, in 
"CheyneRow," there, not far from the "Chelsea 
Hospital." "A little past this, and an old ivy- 
clad church, with its buried generations lying 
aroimd it," writes one traveler, "you come to 
an antique street running at right angles with 
the Thames, and, a few steps from the river, 
you find Carlyle's name on the door." "A 
Scotch lass ushers you into the second story 
front chamber, which is the spacious workshop 
of the world maker." Here he sits a long time 
together, with many books and papers about 
him; many new books, we have been told, on 
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the upper shelyes, uncut, with the "author's 
respects " in them ; in late months, with many 
manuscripts in an old English hand, and innu- 
merable pamphlets, from the public libraries, 
relating to the Cromwellian period; now, per- 
haps, looking out into the street on brick and 
pavement, for a change, and now upon some 
rod of grass ground in the rear; or, perchance, 
he steps over to the British Museum, and makes 
that his studio for the time. This is the fore 
part of the day ; that is the way with literary 
men commonly; and then in the afternoon, we 
presume, he takes a short run of a mile or so 
through the suburbs out into the country; we 
think he would run that way, though so short a 
trip might not take him to very sylvan or rustic 
places. In the mean while, people are calling 
to see hira, from various quarters, few very wor- 
thy of being seen by him; "distinguished trav- 
elers from America," not a few; to aU and sun- 
dry of whom he gives freely of his yet unwritten 
rich and flashing soliloquy, in exchange for 
whatever they may have to offer ; speaking his 
English, as they say, with a "broad Scotch 
accent," talking, to their astonishment and to 
ours, very much as he writes, a sort of Car- 
lyleae, his discourse "coming to its climaxes, 
ever and anon, in long, deep, chest-shaking 
bursts of laughter." 
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He goes to Scotland sometimes, to visit his 
native heath-cla^ bills, having some interest 
still in the earth there; such names as Craigen- 
puttock and Ecelef echan, which we have already 
quoted, stand for hahitable places there to hiai; 
or he rides to the seacoast of England in his 
vacations, upon his horse Yankee, bought by 
the sale of his books here, as we have been told. 

How, after all, he gets his living; what pro- 
portion of his daily bread he earns by day-labor 
or job-work with his pen, what he inherits, what 
steals, — questions whose answers are so signifi- 
cant, and not to be omitted in bis biography, — 
we, alas! are unable to answer here. It may 
be worth the while to state that he is not a Re- 
former in our sense of the term, — eats, drinks, 
and sleeps, thinks and believes, professes and 
practices, not according to the New England 
standard, nor to the Old English wholly. Nev- 
ertheless, we are told that he is a sort of lion in 
certain quarters there, "an amicable centre for 
men of the most opposite opinions," and "lis- 
tened to as an oracle," "smoking hia perpetual 
pipe." 

A rather tall, gaunt figure, with intent face, 
dark hair and complexion, and the air of a stu- 
dent ; not altogether well in body, from sitting 
too long in his workhouse, — he, bom in the 
border country and descended from mosa-troop- 
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ers, it may be. We have seen several pictnres 
of him here; one, a full-length portrait, with 
hat and overall, if it did not tell ua much, told 
the fewest lies; another, we remember, was well 
s^d to have "too combed a look;" one other 
also we have seen in which we discern some fea- 
tures of the man we are thinking of; but the 
only ones worth remembering, after all, are 
those which he has rmoonsciously drawn of him- 
self. 

When we remember how these volumes came 
over to us, with their encouragement and pro- 
vocation from month to month, and what com- 
motion they created in many private breasts, 
we wonder that the country did not ring, from 
shore to shore, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with its greeting; and the Boones and Crockets 
of the West make haste to hail him, whose wide 
humanity embraces them too. Of all that the 
packets have brought over to us, has there been 
any richer eai^ than this? What else has 
been English news for so long a season ? What 
else, of late years, has been England to us, — 
to us who read books, we mean? Unless we 
remembered it as the scene where the age of 
Wordsworth was spending itself, and a few 
younger muses were trying their wings, and 
from time to time as the residence of Landor, 
Carlyle alone, since the death of Coleridge, has 
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kept the promise of England. It is the best 
apology for all the bustle aud the sin of com- 
merce, that it has made us acquainted with the 
thoughts of this man. Commerce would not 
concern us much if it were not for such results 
as this. New England owes him a debt which 
she will be slow to recognize. His earlier es- 
says reached us at a time when Coleridge's were 
the only recent words which had made any not- 
able impression so far, and they found a field 
unoccupied by him, before yet any words of 
moment h^ been uttered in our midst. He 
had this advantage, too, in a teacher, that he 
stood near to his pupils ; and he has no doubt 
afforded reasonable encouragement and sym- 
pathy to many an independent but solitary 
thinker. 

It is remarkable, but on the whole, perhaps, 
not to be lamented, that the world is so unkind 
to a new book. Any distinguished traveler who 
comes to our shores is likely to get more din- 
ners and speeches of welcome than he can well 
dispose of, but the best books, if noticed at 
all, meet with coldness and suspicion, or, what 
is worse, gratuitous, off-hand criticism. It is 
plain that the reviewers, both here and abroad, 
do not know how to dispose of this man. They 
approach him too easily, as if he were one 
of the men of letters about town, who grace 
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Mr. Somebody's administration, merely; but 
he already belongs to literature, and depends 
neither on the favor of reviewers, nor the hon- 
esty of booksellers, nor the pleasure of readers 
for his success. He has more to impart than 
to receive from his generation. He is another 
such a strong and finished workman in his craft 
as Samuel Johnson was, and, like him, makes 
the literary class respectable. Since few are 
yet out of their apprenticeship, or, even if they 
leai'n to be able writers, are at the same time 
able aud valuable thinkers. The aged and crit- 
ical eye, especially, is incapacitated to appreci- 
ate the works of this author. To such their 
meaning is impalpable and evanescent, and they 
seem to abound only in obstinate mannerisms, 
Germanisms, and whimsical ravings of all kinds, 
with now and then an unaccountably true and 
sensible remark. On the strength of this last, 
Carlyle is admitted to have what is called gen- 
ius. We hardly know an old man to whom 
these volumes are not hopelessly sealed. The 
language, they say, is foolishness and a stum- 
bling-block to them ; but to many a clear-headed 
^/ooy they are plainest English, and dispatched 
with such hasty relish as his bread, and milk. 
The fathers wonder how it is that the children 
take to this diet so readily, and digest it with 
so little difficulty. They shake their heads with 
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mistrust at their free and easy delight, and re- 
mark that "Mr, Carlyleis a very learned man ; " 
for they, too, not to be out of fashion, have got 
grammar and dictionary, if the truth were 
known, and with the best faith cudgeled their 
brains to get a little way into the jungle, and 
they could not but confess, as often as they 
found the clue, that it was as intricate as Black- 
atone to follow, if you read it honestly. But 
merely reading, even with the best intentions, 
is not enough: you must almost have written 
these books yourself. Only he who has had the 
good fortune to read them in the nick of time, 
in the most perceptive and recipient season o£ 
life, can give any adequate account of them. 

Many have tasted of this well with an odd 
suspicion, as if it were some fountain Arethuse 
which had flowed under the sea from Germany, 
as if the materials of his books had lain in some 
garret there, in danger of being appropriated 
for waste-paper. Over what German ocean, 
from what Hereynian forest, he has been im- 
ported, piecemeal, into England, or whether he 
Las now all arrived, we are not informed. This 
article is not invoiced in Hamburg nor in Lon- 
don. Perhaps it was contraband. However, 
we suspect that this sort of goods cannot be im- 
ported in this way. No matter how skillful the 
stevedore, all things being got into sailing trim, 
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wait for a Sunday, and aft wind, and then 
weigh anchor, and run up the main-sheet, — 
straightway what of transcendent and perma- 
nent value is there resists the aft wind, and will 
doggedly stay behind that Sunday, — it does 
not travel Sundays; while biscuit and pork 
make headway, and sailors cry heave-yo! It 
must part company, if it open a seam. It is 
not quite safe to send out a venture in this kind, 
unless yourself go supercargo. Where a man 
goes, there he is; but the slightest virtue is im- 
movable, — it is real estate, not personal; who 
would keep it, must consent to be bought and 
sold with it. 

However, we need not dwell on this charge 
of a German extraction, it being generally 
admitted, by this time, that Carlyle is English, 
and an inhabitant of London. He has the Eng- 
lish for bis mother -tongue, though with a Scotch 
accent, or never so many accents, and thoughts 
also, which are the legitimate growth of native 
I soil, to utter therewith. His style is eminently 
! colloquial, and no wonder it is strange to meet 
with in a book. It is not literary or classical; 
it has not the music of poetry, nor the pomp of 
philosophy, but the rhythms and cadences of 
conversation endlessly repeated. It resounds 
with emphatic, natural, lively, stirring tones, 
muttering, rattling, exploding, like shells and 
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shot, and with like execution. So far a 
a merit in composition, that the written : 
to the spoken word, and the spoken word to a 
fresh and pertinent thought in the mind, as well 
as to the half thoughts, the tumultuary misgiv- 
ings and expectancies, this author is, perhaps, 
not to be matched in literature. 

He is no mystic, either, more than Newton 
or Ark Wright or Davy, and tolerates Jione. 
Not one obscure line, or half line, did he ever 
write. His meaning lies plain as the daylight, 
and he who runs may read; indeed, only he who 
runs can read, and keep up with the meaning. 
It has the distinctness of picture to his mind, 
and he tells us only what he sees printed in 
largest English type upon the fa«e of things. 
He utters substantial English thoughts in plain- 
est English dialects ; for it must be confessed, 
he speaks more than one of these. All the 
shires of England, and all the shires of Europe, 
are laid under contribution to his genius; for 
to be English does not mean to be exclusive 
and narrow, and adapt one's self to the appre- 
hension of his nearest neighbor only. And yet 
no writer is more thoroughly Saxon. In the 
translation of those fragments of Saxon poetry, 
we have met with the same rhythm that occurs 
so often in his poem on the French Revolution. 
And if you would know where many of those 
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obBOxious Carlyleisras and Gennanisma came 
from, read the best of Milton's prose, read those 
speeches of Cromwell which he has brought to 
light, or go and listen once more to your 
mother's tongue. So much for his German 
extraction. 

Indeed, for fluency and skill in the use of 
the English tongue, he is a master unrivaled. 
His felicity and power of expression surpass 
even his special merits as historian and critic. 
Therein his experience has not failed him, hat 
furnished him with such a store of winged, ay 
and legged words, as only a London life, per- 
chance, could give account of. "We had not 
understood the wealth of the language before. 
Nature is ransacked, and all the resorts and 
purlieus of humanity are taxed, to furnish the 
fittest symbol for his thought. He does not go 
to the dictionary, the word-book, but to the 
word-manufactory itself, and has made endless 
work for the lexicographers. Yes, he lias that 
same English for his mother-tongue that you 
have, but with him it is no dumb, muttering, 
mumbling faculty, concealing the thoughts, but 
a keen, unwearied, resistless weapon. He has 
such command of it as neither you nor I have; 
and it woidd be well for any who have a lost 
liorse to advertise, or a town-meeting warrant, 
or a sermon, or a letter to write, to study this 
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universal letter -writer, for he knows more than 
the grammar or the dictionary. 

The style is worth attending to, as one o£ the 
most important features o£ the man which we at 
this distance can discern. It is for once quite 
equal to the matter. It can carry all its load, 
and never breaks down nor staggers. His 
books are solid and workmanlike, as all that 
England does; and they are graceful and read- 
able also. They tell of huge labor done, well 
done, and all the rubbish swept away, like the 
bright cutlery which glitters in shop windows, 
while the coke and ashes, the turaings, filings, 
dust, and borings lie far away at Birmingham, 
unheard of. He is a masterly clerk, scribe, 
reporter, writer. He can reduce to writing 
most things, —gestures, winks, nods, significant 
looks, patois, brogue, accent, pantomime, and 
how much that had passed for silence before 
does be represent by written words. The coim- 
tryman who puzzled the city lawyer, requiring 
him to write, among other things, bis call to 
his horses, would hardly have puzzled him ; he 
would have found a word for it, all right and 
classical, that would have started his team for 
him. Consider tbe ceaseless tide of speech for- 
ever flowing in countless cellars, garrets, par- 
lors; that of the French, says Carlyle, "only 
ebbs toward the short hours of night," and what 
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a drop in the bucket is the printed word. Feel- 
ing, thought, speech, writing, and, we might 
add, poetry, inspiration, — for so the circle 
is completed; how they gradually dwindle at 
length, passing through successive colanders, 
into your history and classics, from the roar of 
the ocean, the murmur of the forest, to the 
squeak of a mouse; so much only parsed and 
spelt out, and punctuated, at last. The few 
who can talk like a book, they only get reported 
commonly. But this writer reports a new 
" Lieferung. " 

One wonders how so much, after all, was ex- 
pressed in the old way, so much here depends 
upon the emphasis, tone, pronunciation, style, 
and spirit of the reading. No writer uses so 
profusely all the aids to intelligibility which the 
printer's art affords. You wonder how others 
had contrived to write so many pages without 
emphatic or italicized words, they are so expres- 
sive, so natural, so indispensable here, as if 
none had ever used the demonstrative pronouns 
demonstratively before. In another's sentences 
the thought, though it may be immortal, is as 
it were embalmed, and does not strike you, but 
here it is so freshly living, even the body of it 
not having passed through the ordeal of death, 
that it stirs in the very extremities, and the 
smallest particles and pronouns are all alive 
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with it. It is not simple dictionary it, yours or 
mine, but it. The words did not come at the 
command of grammar, but of a tyrannous, in- 
exorable meaning; not lUte standing soldiers, 
by vote of Parliament, but any able-bodied 
countryman pressed into the service, for "Sire, 
it is not a revolt, it is a revolution." 

We have never heard him speak, but we 
should say that Carlyle was a rare talker. He 
has broken the ice, and streams freely forth 
like a spring torrent. He does not trace baek 
the stream of his thought, silently adventurous, 
up to its fountain-head, but is borne away with 
it, as it rushes through his brain like a torrent 
to overwhelm and fertilize. He holds a talk 
with you. His audience is such a tumultuous 
mob of thirty thousand as assembled at the 
University of Paris, before printing was in- 
vented. Philosophy, on the other hand, does 
not talk, but write, or, when it comes person- 
ally before an audience, lecture or read; and 
therefore it must be read to-morrow, or a thou- 
sand years hence. But the talker must natu- 
rally be attended to at once; he does not talk 
on without an audience; the winds do not long 
bear the sound of his voice. Think of Carlyle 
reading his French Eevolution to any audience. 
One might say it was never written, but spoken ; 
and thereafter reported and printed, that those 
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not within soiuid of his voice might know some- 
thing about it. Some men read to jou some- 
' thing which they have written in a dead lan- 
guage, of course, but it may be in a living 
letter, in a Syrian, or Roman, or Runic char- 
acter. Men must speak English who can wnte 
Sanskrit; they must speak a modem language 
who write, perchance, an ancient and universal 
one. We do not live in those days when the 
learned used a learned language. There is no 
writing of Latin with Carlyle; but as Chaucer, 
with all reverence to Homer, and Virgil, and 
Messieurs the Normans, sung his poetry in the 
homely Saxon tongue, — -and Ijocke has at least 
the merit of having done philosophy into Eng- 
I lish, — so Carlyle has done a different phi- 
I losophy still further into English, and thrown 
open the doors of literature and criticism to the 
populace. 

Such a style, — so diversified and variegated ! 
It is like the face of a country; it is like a New 
England landscape, with farm-houses and vil- 
lages, and cultivated spots, and belts of forests 
and blueberry-swamps round about, with the 
fragrance of shad-blossoms and violets on cer- 
tain winds. And as for the reading of it, it is 
novel enough to the reader who has used only 
tlie diligence, and old line mail-coach. It is 
like traveling, sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
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a gig taadem; sometimes in a full coach, over 
highways, mended and unmended, for which 
you will prosecute the town; on level roads, 
through French departments, hy Simplon roads 
over the Alps, and now and then he hauls up 
for a relay, and yokes in an unbroken colt of a 
Pegasus for a leader, driving off by cart-paths, 
and across lota, by corduroy roads and gridiron 
bridges; and where the bridges are gone, not 
even a string-piece left, and the reader has to 
set his breast and s\vim. You have got an ex- 
pert driver this time, who has driven ten thou- 
sand miles, and was never known to upset; can 
drive six in hand on the edge of a precipice, 
and touch the leaders anywhere with his snap- 
per. 

With wonderful art he grinds into paint for 
his picture all his moods and experiences, so 
that all his forces may be brought to the en- 
counter. Apparently writing without a partic- 
ular design or responsibility, setting down his 
soliloquies from time to time, taking advantage 
of all his humors, when at length the hour 
comes to dedare himself, he puts down in plain 
English, without quotation marks, what he, 
Thomas Carlyle, is ready to defend in the face 
of the world, and fathers the rest, often quite 
as defensible, only more modest, or plain 
spoken, or insinuating, upon "Sauerteig," or 
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some other gentleman long employed on the 
subject. Rolling his subject bow many ways 
in bis mind, be meets it now face to faee, wres- 
tling with it at arm's length, and striving to get 
it down, or throw it over his head; and i£ that 
will not do, or whether it will do or not, tries 
the back-stitcb and side-hug with it, and downs 
it again, scalps it, draws and quarters it, bangs 
it in chains, and leaves it to the winds and dogs. 
With his brows knit, his mind made up, bis 
will resolved and resistless, he advances, crash- 
ing bis way through the host of weak, half- 
formed, dilettante opinions, bonest and dis- 
honest ways of thinking, with their standards 
raised, sentimentalities and conjectures, and 
tramples tbem all into dust. See how be pre- 
vails; you don't even hear the groans of the 
wounded and dying. Certainly it is not so well 
worth the while to look through any man's eyes 
at history, for the time, as through his; and 
bis way of looking at things is fastest getting 
adopted by his generation. 

It is not in man io determine what bis style 
shall be. He might as well determine what his 
thoughts shall be. We would not have had 
bim write always as in the chapter on Bums, 
and the Life of Schiller, and elsewhere. No; 
bis thoughts were ever irregular and impetuous. 
Perhaps as he grows older and writes more 
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he acquires a truer expression; it is in some 
respects manlier, freer, struggling up to a level 
with its fountain-head. We think it is the 
richest prose style we know of. 

"Who cares what a man's style is, so it is in- ' 
teUigible, — as intelligible as his thought. Lit- j 
erally and really, the style is no more than the \ 
stylus, the pen he writes with; and it is not .' 
worth scraping and polishing, and gilding, un- 
less it will write his thoughts the better for it. 
It is something for use, and not to look at. 
The question for us is, not whether Pope had a -C , 
fine style, wrote with a peacock's feather, but ; ^ 
whether he uttered useful thoughts. Translate 
a book a dozen times from one language to I 
another, and what becomes of its style? Most 
books would be worn out and disappear in this 
ordeal. The pen which wrote it is soon de- 
stroyed, but the poem surviyes. We believe 
that Carlyle has, after all, more readers, and 
is better known to-day for this very originality 
of style, and that posterity wiU have reason to 
thank him for emancipating the language, in 
some measure, fran the fetters which a merely 
conservative, aimless, and pedantic literary 
class had imposed upon it, and setting an ex- 
ample of greater freedom and naturalness. No | 
man's thoughts are new, but the style of their I 
expression is the never-failing novelty which ! 
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cheers and refreshes men. If we were to an- 
swer the question, whether the mass of men, as 
we know them, talk as the standard authors and 
reviewers write, or rather as this man writes, 
wo should say that he alone begins to write their 
language at all, and that the former is, for the 
most part, the mere effigies of a language, not 
the best method of coocealuig one's thoughts 
even, but frequently a method of doing without 
thoughts at all. 

In his graphic description of Richter's style, 
Cai'lyle describes his own pretty nearly; and no 
doubt he first got his own tongue loosened at 
that fountain, and was inspired by it tj> equal 
freedom and originality. *'The language," as 
he says of Richter, "groans with indescribable 
metaphors and allusions to all things, human 
and divine, flowing onward, not like a river, 
but like an inundation; circling in complex 
eddies, chafing and gurgling, now this way, now 
that;" but in Carlyle, "the proper current" 
never "sinks out of sight amid the boundless 
uproar." Again: "His very language is Ti- 
tanian, — deep, strong, turffultuous, shining 
with a thousand hues, fused from a thousand 
elements, and winding in labyrinthie mazes." 

In short, if it is desirable that a man be elo- 
quent, that he talk much, and address himself 
to his own age mainly, then this is not a bad 
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style of doing it. But if it is desired rather 
that he pioneer into unexplored regions of 
thought, and speak to silent centuries to come, 
then, indeed, we could wish that he ha,d culti- 
vated the style of Groethe more, that of Riehter 
less; not that Goethe's is the kind of utterance 
moat to be prized by mankind, hut it will serve 
for a model of the best that can be sueeessfully 
cultivated. 

But for style, and fine writing, and Augustan 
ages, that is but a poor style, and vulgar writ- 
ing, and a degenerate age, which allows us to 
remember these things. This man has some- 
thing to comonmicate. Carlyle's are not, in 
the common sense, works of art in their origin 
and aim; and yet, perhaps, no living English 
writer evinces an equal literary talent. They 
are such works of art only as the plough and 
corn-mill and steam-engine, — not as pictures 
and statues. Others speak with greater empha- 
sis to scholars, as such, but none so earnestly 
and effectually to all who can read. Others 
give their advice, he gives his sympathy also. 
It is no small praise that he does not take upon 
himself the airs, has none of the whims, none 
of the pride, the nice vulgarities, the starched, 
impoverished isolation, and cold glitter of the 
spoiled children of genius. He does not need 
to husband his pead, hut excels by a greater 
humanity and sincerity. 
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\ He is singularly serious and untrivial. We 
j are everywhere impressed by the rugged, un- 
; wearied, and rich sincerity of the man. We 
are sure that he never sacrificed one jot of his 
honest thought to art or whim, but to utter 
himself in the moat direct and effectual way, — 
that is the endeavor. These are merits which 
will wear well. When time has worn deeper 
into the substance of these boohs, this grain 
will appear. No such sermons have come to us 
here out of England, in late years, as those of 
this preacher, — sermons to kings, and sermons 
to peasants, and sermons to all intermediate 
classes. It is in vain that John Bull, or any 
of his cousins, turns a deaf ear, and pretends 
not to hear them : nature wiU not soon be weary 
of repeating them. There are words less obvi- 
ously true, more for the ages to hear, perhaps, 
but none so impossible for this age not to hear. 
What a cutting eimeter was that "Past and 
Present," going through heaps of silken stuffs, 
and glibly through the necks of men, too, with- 
out their knowing it, leaving no trace. He has 
the earnestness of a prophet. In an age of 
pedantry and dilettantism, he has no grain of 
these in his composition. There is nowhere 
else, surely, in recent readable English, or other 
books, such direct and effectual teaching, re- 
proving, encouraging, stimulating, earnestly, 
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veiementlj, almost like Mahomet, like Luther; 
not looldng behind him to see how his Opera 
Omnia will look, but forward to other work to 
be done. His writings are a gospel to the 
young of this generation; they will hear his 
manly, brotherly speech with responsive joy, 
and press forward to older or newer gospels, 

We should omit a main attraction in these 
books, if we said nothing of their humor. Of 
this indispensable pledge of sanity, without 
some leaven of which the abstruse thinker may 
justly be suspected of mysticism, fanaticism, or 
insanity, there is a superabundance in Carlyle. 
Especially the transcendental philosophy needs 
the leaven of humor to render it light and 
digestible. In his later and longer works it 
is an unfailing accompaniment, reverberating 
through pages and chapters, long sustained 
without effort. The very punctuation, the ital- 
ics, the quotation marks, the blank spaces and 
dashes, and the capitals, each and all are 
pressed into its service. 

Carlyle's humor is vigorous and Titanic, and 
has more sense in it than the sober philosophy 
of many another. It is not to be disposed of 
by laughter and smiles merely; it gets to be too 
serious for that: only they may laugh who are 
not hit by it. For those who love a merry jest, 
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this is a, strange kind of fun, — ratlier too prac- 
tical joking, if thej understand it. The pleas- 
ant humor which the public lores is but the 
innocent pranks of the ballroom, harmless flow 
of animal spirits, the light plushy pressure of 
dandy pumps, in comparison. But when an 
elephant takes to treading on your corns, why 
then you are lucky if you sit high, or wear cow- 
hide. His humoE is always subordinate to a 
serious purpose, though often the real charm 
for the reader is not so much in the essential 
progress and final upshot of the chapter as in 
this indirect side-light illustration of every hue. 
He sketches first, with strong, practical English 
pencil, the essential features in outline, blaek 
on white, more faithfully than Dryasdust would 
have done, telling us wisely whom and what 
to mark, to save time, and then with brush of 
camel's hair, or sometimes with more expedi- 
tious swab, he lays on the bright and fast colors 
of his humor everywhere- One piece of solid 
work, be it known, we have determined to do, 
about which let there be no jesting, hut all 
things else under the heavens, to the right and 
left of that, are for the time fair game. To us 
this humor is not wearisome, as almost every 
other is, Rabelais, for instance, is intolerable; 
one chapter is better than a volume, — it may 
be sport to him, but it is death to us. A mere 
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humorist, indeed, is a most unhappy man; and 

hia readers are most unhappy also. 

Humor is not so distinct a quality as, for the 
purposes of criticism, it is commonly regarded, 
but allied to every, even the divinest faculty. 
The familiar and cheerful conversation about 
every hearthside, i£ it be analyzed, will be found 
to be sweetened by this principle. There is not 
only a never-failing, pleasant, and earnest hu- 
mor kept up there, embracing the domestic 
affairs, the dinner, and the scolding, but there 
is also a constant run upon the neighbors, and 
upon Church and State, and to cherish and 
maintain this, in a great measure, the fire is 
kept burning, and the dinner provided. There 
will be neighbors, parties to a very genuine, 
even romantic friendship, whose whole audible 
salutation and intercourse, abstaining from the 
usual cordial expressions, grasping of hands, or 
affectionate farewells, consists in the mutual 
play and interchange of a genial and healthy 
humor, which excepts nothing, not even them- 
selves, in its lawless range. The child plays 
continually, if you will let it, and all its life is 
a sort of practical humor of a very pure kind, 
often of so fine and ethereal a nature, that its 
"parents, its uncles and cousins, can in no wise 
participate in it, but must stand aloof in silent 
admiration, and reverence even. The more 
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quiet the more profound it is. Even Nature is 
observed to have her playful moods or aspects, 
of which man seems sometimes to be the sport. 

But, after all, we could sometimes dispense 
with the humor, though unquestionably incor- 
porated in the blood, if it were replaced by this 
author's gravity. We should not apply to him- 
self, without qualification, his remarks on the 
humor of Richter. With more repose in his 
inmost being, his humor would become more 
thoroughly genial and placid. Humor is apt to 
imply but a half satisfaction at best. In his 
pleasantest and most genial hour, man smiles 
but as the globe smiles, and the works of 
nature. The fruits dry ripe, and much as we 
relish some of them in their green and pulpy 
state, we lay up for our winter store, not out 
of these, but the rustling autumnal harvests. 
Though we never weary of this vivacious wit, 
while we are perusing its work, yet when we 
remember it from afar, we sometimes feel 
balked and disappointed, missing the security, 
the simplicity, and frankness, even the occa- 
sional magnanimity of acknowledged dullness 
and bungling. This never-failing success and 
brilliant talent become a reproach. 

Besides, humor does not wear well. It is 
commonly enough said, that a joke will not bear 
repeating. The deepest humor wiU not keep. 
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Humors do not circulate but stagnate, or circu- 
late partially. In the oldest literature, in the 
Hebrew, the Hindoo, the Persian, the Chinese, 
it is rarely humor, even the most divine, which 
still survives, but the most sober and private, 
painful or Joyous thoughts, maxima of duty, to 
which the life of all men may be referred. 
After time has sifted the literature of a people, 
there is left only their Scripture, for that is 
WRrriNG, par excellence. This is as true of the 
poets, as of the philosophers and moralists by 
profession; for what subsides in any of these is 
the moral only, to reappear as dry land at some 
remote epoch. 

We confess that Carlyle's humor is rich, 
deep, and variegated, in direct communication 
with the backbone and risible muscles of the 
globe, — and there is nothing lite it; but much 
as we relish this jovial, this rapid and delugeous 
way of conveying one's views and impressions, 
when we would not converse but meditate, we 
pray for a man's diamond edition of his thought, 
without the colored illuminations in the margin, 
— the fishes and dragons and unicorns, the red 
or the blue ink, but its initial letter in distinct 
skeleton type, and the whole so clipped and con- 
densed down to the very essence of it, that time 
will Jiave little to do. We know not but we 
shall immigrate soon, and would fain take with 
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us all the treasures of the East ; and all kiuds 
of dry, portable soups, In small tin canisters, 
which contain whole herds of English beeves 
boiled down, will be acceptable. 

The difference between this flashing, fitful 
writing and pure philosophy is the difference 
between flame and light. The flame, indeed, 
yields light; but when we are so near as to ob- 
sen'e the flame, we are apt to be incommoded 
by the heat and smoke. But the sun, that old 
PlatoHist, is set so far off in the heavens, that 
only a genial summer-heat and ineffable daylight 
can reach us. But many a time, we confess, in 
wintry weather, we have been glad to forsake 
the sunlight, and warm us by these Promethean 
flames. Carlyle must undoubtedly plead guilty 
to the charge of mannerism. He njit only has 
his vein, but his peculiar manner of working it. 
He has a style which can be imitated, and some- 
times is an imitator of himself. 

Certainly, no critic has anywhere said what 
is more to the purpose, than this which Carlyle's 
own writings furnish, which we quote, as well 
for its intrinsic merit as for its pertinence here. 
"It is true," says he, thinking of Riehter, "the 
beaten paths of literature lead the safeliest to 
the goal; and the talent pleases us most which 
submits to shine with new gracefulness through 
old forms. Nor is the noblest and most pecu- 
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liar mind too noble or peculiar for working by 
prescribed laws; Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and, in Eiehter's own age, Goethe, how 
little did they innovate on the given forma of 
compoaition, how much in the apirit they 
breathed into them! All thia is true; and 
Kichter muat loae of our esteem in proportion." 
And again, in the chapter on Goethe, "We 
read Goethe for years before we come to see 
wherein the distinguishing peculiarity of hia 
uuderatanding, of hia disposition, even of his 
way of writing, eonsiats! It seema quite a aim- 
pie style, [that of hia?] remarkable chiefly for 
its calmness, ita perspicuity, in short, its com- 
monness; and yet it is the most uncommon of 
all styles." And this, too, translated for us by 
the same pen from Schiller, which we will apply 
not merely to the outward form of his works, 
but to their inner form and substance. He is 
speaking of the artist. "Let some beneficent 
divinity snatch him, when a suckling, from the 
breast of hia mother, and nurse him with the 
milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his 
full afcature beneath a distant Grecian sky. 
And having grown to manhood, let him return, 
a foreign shape, into his century; not, how- 
ever, to delight it by his presence, but, dread- 
ful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. 
The matter of his works he will take from the 
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present, but their form he will derive from a 
nobler time; nay, from beyond all time, from 
the absolute unchanging unity of bis own na- 
ture." 

But enough of this. Our complaint is al- 
ready out of all proportion to our discontent. 

Carlyle's works, it is true, have not the 
stereotyped success which we call classic. They 
are a rich but inexpensive entertainment, at 
which we are not concerned lest the host has 
strained or impoverished himself to feed his 
guests. It 19 not the most lasting word, nor 
the loftiest wisdom, but rather the word which 
comes last. For his genius it was reserved to 
give expression to the thoughts which 'were 
throbbing in a million breasts. He has plucked 
the ripest fruit in the public garden ; but this 
fruit already least concerned the tree that bore 
it, which was rather perfecting the bud at the 
foot of the leaf-stalk. His works are not to 
be studied, but read with a swift satisfaction. 
Their flavor and gust is like what poets tell of 
the froth of wine, which can only be tasted once 
and hastily. On a review we can never find the 
pages we had read. Yet they are in some de- 
gree tme natural products in this respect. All 
things are but once, and never repeated. These 
works were designed for such complete success 
that they serve but for a single occasion. 
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But be is willfully and pertinaciously unjust, 
even scurrilous, impolite, ungentlemanly ; calls 
us "Imbeciles," "Dilettants," "Philistines," 
implying sometimes what would not sound well 
expressed. If he would adopt the newspaper 
style, and take back these hard names — But 
where is the reader who does not derive some 
benefit from these epithets, applying them to 
liimaelf ? 

He is, in fact, the best tempered, and not 
the least impartial of reviewers. He goes out 
of his way to do justice to profligates and 
quacks. There is somewhat even Christian, in 
the rarest and most peculiar sense, in his uni- 
versal brotherliness, his simple, child-like en- 
durance, and earnest, honest endeavor, with 
sympathy for the like. Carlyle, to adopt hia 
own classification, is himself the hero as literary 
man. There is no more notable workingman 
in England, in Manchester or Birmingham, or 
the mines round about. We know not how 
many hours a day he toils, nor for what wages, 
exactly: we only know the results for us. 

Notwithstanding the very genuine, admirable, 
and loyal tributes to Bums, Schiller, Goethe, 
and others, Carlyle is not a critic of poetry. 
In the book of heroes, Shakespeare, the hero as 
poet, comes off rather slimly. His sympathy, 
as we said, is with the men of endeavor; not 
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using the life got, but still bravely getting tbeir 
life. "In fact," as he says of Cromwell, 
"eveiywhere we have to notice the decisive 
practical eye of this man, how lie drives toward 
the practical and practicable; has a genuine in- 
sight into what is fact." You must have very 
stout legs to get noticed at all by him. He is 
thoroughly English in his love of practical men, 
and dislike for cant, and ardent enthusiastic 
heads that are not supported by any legs. He 
would kindly knock them down that they may 
regain some vigor by touching their mother 
earth. We have often wondered how he ever 
found out Burns, and must still refer a good 
share of his delight in him to neighhorhood 
and early association. The Lycidas and Comus, 
appearing iu Blackwood's Magazine, would 
probably go unread by him, nor lead him to 
expect a Paradise Lost. The condition -of - 
England question is a practical one. The con- 
dition of England demands a hero, not a poet. 
Other things demand a poet; the poet answers 
other demands. Carlyle in London, with this 
question pressing on him so urgently, sees no 
occasion for minstrels and rhapsodiats there. 
Kings may have their bards when there are any 
kings. Homer would certairily go a-begging 
there. He lives in Chelsea, not on the plains 
of Hindostan, nor on the prairies of the West, 
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where settlers are scarce, and a man must at 

least go whistling to himself. 

What he says of poetry is rapidly uttered, 
and suggestive o£ a thought, rather than the 
deliberate development of any. He answers 
your question. What is poetry? by writing a 
special poem, as that Norse one, for instance, 
in the Book of Heroes, altogether wild and 
original ; — answers your question. What is 
light? by kindling a blaze which dazzles you, 
and pales sun and moon, and not as a peasant 
might, by opening a shutter. 

Carlyle is not a seer, but a brave looker-on 
and reviewer; not the most free and catholic 
observer of men and events, for they are likely 
to find him preoccupied, but unexpectedly free 
and catholic when they fall within the focus of 
his lens. He does not Jive in the present hour, 
and read men and books as they occur for his 
theme, but having chosen this, he directs his 
studies to this end. If we look again at his 
page, we are apt to retract somewhat that we 
have said. Often a genuine poetic feeling 
dawns through it, like the texture of the earth 
seen through the dead grass and leaves in the 
spring. The History of the French Eevolution 
is a poem, at length translated into prose, — 
an Iliad, indeed, as he himself has it, — "The 
destructive wrath of Sansculotism, this is what 
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we speak, having unhappily no voice for sing- 
ing." 

One improvement we could suggest in this 
last, as indeed inmost epics, — that he should 
let in the sun oftener upon his picture. It does 
not often enough appear, but it is all revolu- 
tion, the old way of human life turned simply 
bottom upward, so that when at length we 
are inadvertently reminded of the "Brest Ship- 
ping," a St. Domingo colony, and that anybody 
thinks of owning plantations, and simply turning 
up the soil there, and that now at length, after 
some years of this revolution, there is a fall- 
ing off in the importation of sugar, we feel a 
queer surprise. Had they not sweetened their 
water with revolution then? It woidd be well if 
there were several chapters headed "Work for 
the Month," — Revolution-work inclusive, of 
eonrse, — "Altitude of the Sun," "State of the 
Crops and Markets," "Meteorological Observa- 
tions," "Attractive Industry," "Day Labor," 
etc., just to remind the reader that the French 
peasantry did something beside go without 
breeches, burn chSteaus, get ready knotted 
cords, and embrace and throttle one another by 
turns. These things are sometimes hinted at, 
but they deserve a notice more in proportion to 
their importance. We want not only a back- 
ground to the picture, but a groimd imder the 
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feet also. We remark, too, occasionally, an 
nil philosophical habit, common enough else- 
where, in Alison's History of Modern Europe, 
for instance, of saying, undoubtedly with effect, 
that if a straw had not fallen this way or that, 
why then — but, of course, it is as easy in phi- 
losophy to make kingdoms rise and fall as 
straws. 

The poet is blithe and cheery ever, and as 
well as nature. Carlyle has not the simple 
Homeric health of Wordsworth, nor the delib- 
erate philosophic turn of Coleridge, nor the 
scholastic taste of Landor, but, though sick and 
under restraint, the constitutional vigor of one 
of his old Norse heroes, struggling in a lurid 
light, with JbtuDS still, striving to throw the 
old woman, and "she was Time," — striving to 
lift the big cat, and that was "the Great World- 
Serpent, which, tail in mouth, girds and keeps . 
up the whole created world." The smith, 
though so brawny and tough, I should not call 
the healthiest man. There is too much shop- 
work, too great extremes of heat and cold, and 
incessant ten-pound-ten and thrashing o£ the 
anvil, in his life. But the haymaker's is a true 
sunny perspiration, produced by the extreme of 
summer heat only, and conversant with the 
blast of the zephyr, not of the forge-bellows. 
We know very well the nature of this man's 
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sadDCSS, but we do not know tbe nature of his 



The poet will maintain serenity in spite of all 
disappointments. He is expected to preserve 
an unconcerned and healthy outlook over the 
world, while he lives. PhUosopJda practica est 
eruditionis meta, — Philosophy practiced is the 
goal of learning; and for that other, OratoHs 
eat celare artem, we might read, Ilerois est 
celare pugnam, — the hero will conceal his 
struggles. Poetry is the only life got, the only 
work done, the only pure product and free labor 
of man, performed only when he has put all the 
world under his feet, and conquered the last of 
his foes. 

Carlyle speaks of Nature with a certain un- 
conscious pathos for the most part. She is to 
him a receded but ever memorable splendor, 
casting still a reflected light over all his scenery. 
As^ we read his books here in New England, 
where there are potatoes enough, and every man 
can get his living peacefully and sportively as 
the birds and bees, and need think no more of 
that, it seems to us as if by the world he often 
meant London, at the head of the tide upon tlie 
Thames, the sorest place on the face of the 
earth, the very citadel of conservatism. 

In his writings, we should say that he, as 
conspicuously as any, though with little enough 
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expressed or even conscious sympathy, repre- 
sents the E«foniier class, and all the better for 
not being the acknowledged leader of any. lu 
him the universal plaint is most settled, unap- 
peasable, and serious. Until a thousand named 
and nameless grievances are righted, there will 
be no repose for him in the lap of nature, or the 
seclusion of science and literature. By foresee- 
ing it, he hastens the crisis in the afEairs of 
England, and is as good as many years added 
to her history. 

To do himself justice, and set some of his 
readers right, he should give us some transcen- 
dent hero at length, to rule his demigods and 
Titans; develop, perhaps, his reserved and 
dumb reverence for Christ, not speaking to a 
London or Church of England audience merely. 
Let not "sacred silence meditate that sacred 
matter" forever, but let us have sacred speech 
and sacred scripture thereon. 

Every man will include in his list of worthies 
those whom he himself best represents. Car- 
lyle, and our countryman Emerson, whose place 
and influence must erelong obtain a more dis- 
tinct recognition, are, to a certain extent, the 
complement of each other. The age could not 
do with one of them, it cannot do with both. 
To make a broad and rude distinction, to suit 
our present purpose, the former, as critic, deals 
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with tho men of action, — MaLoinet, Luther, 
Cromwell; the latter with the thinkers, — 
Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe; for, though both 
have written upon Goethe, they do not meet in 
him. The one has more sympathy with the 
j heroes, or practical reformers, the other ivith 
' the ohservers, or philosophers. Put their 
worthies together, and you will have a pretty 
fair representation o£ mankind; yet with one 
or more memorable exceptions. To say nothing 
of Chriat, who yet awaits a just appreciation 
from literature, the peacefully practical hero, 
whom Columbus may represent, is obviously 
slighted; but above and after all, the Man of 
the Age, come to be called workingman, it is 
obvious that none yet speaks to his condition, 
for the speaker is not yet in his condition. 

Like speaks to like only; labor to labor, 
philosophy to philosophy, criticism to criticism, 
poetry to poetry. Literature speaks how much 
still to the past, how little to the future, how 
much to the East, how little to the West, — 

In the East fames are won, 
In the West deads are done. 

One merit iu Carlyle, let the subject be what 
it may, is the freedom of prospect he allows, 
the entire absence of cant and dogma. He re- 
moves many eart-Ioads of rubbish, and leaves 
open a broad highway. His writings are all 
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unfenced on the aide of tlie future and the pos- 
sible. Though he does but inadvertently direct i 
our eyes to the open heavens, nevertheless he 
lets us wander broadly underneath, and shows I 
them to us reflected in innumerable pools and 1 
lakes. 

These volumes contain not the highest, but 
a very practicable wisdom, which startles and 
provokes, rather than informs us. Carlyle does 
not oblige us to think ; we have thought enough 
for him already, but he compels us to act. We 
accompany him rapidly through an endless gal- 
lery of pictures, and glorious reminiscences of 
experiences unimproved. " If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead." 
There is no calm philosophy of life here, such as 
you might put at the end of the Almanac, to 
hang over the farmer's hearth, how men shall 
live in these winter, in these summer days. No 
philosophy, properly speaking, of love, or 
friendship, or religion, or politics, or education, 
or nature, or spirit; perhaps a nearer approach ^^ 
to a philosophy of kingship, and of the place of 
the literary man, than of anything else. A 
rare preacher, with prayer, and psalm, and ser- 
mon, and benediction, but no contemplation of 
man's life from the serene oriental ground, nor 
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yet from the stirring occidental. No thankagiv- 
ing sermon for the liolydays, or the Easter vaca- 
tions, wheu all men submit to float on the fuU 
currents of life. When we see with what spir- 
its, though with little heroism enough, wood- 
choppers, drovers, and apprentices take and 
spend life, playing all day long, sunning them- 
selves, shading themselves, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, we think that the philosophy of their 
life written would be such a level natural his- 
toiy as the Gardener's Calendar and the works 
of the early botanists, inconceivably slow to 
come to practical conclusions. 

There is no philosophy here for philosophers, 
only as every man is said to have his philoso- 
phy. No system but such as is the man him- 
self; and, indeed, he stands compactly enough; 
no progress beyond the first assertion and chal- 
lenge, as it were, with trumpet blast. One 
thing is certain, — that we had best be doing 
something in good earnest henoeforth forever; 
/that 's an indispensable philosophy. The be- 
fore impossible precept, ^^know thyself,'^ he 
translates into the partially possible one, "know 
■what thou canst work at." Sartor Eesartus is, 
perhaps, the sunniest and moat philosophical, 
as it is the most autobiographical of his works, 
in which he drew most largely on the experience 
of his youth. But we miss everywhere a calm 
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deptli, like a lake, even stagnant, and must sub- 
mit to rapidity and whirl, as on skates, with a]l 
kinds of skillful and antic motions, sculling, 
sliding, cutting punch-bowls and rings, forward 
and backward. The talent is very nearly equal 
to the genius. Sometimes it would be prefer- 
able to wade slowly through a Serbonian bog, 
and feel the juices of the meadow. 

Beside some philosophers of lai^er vision, 
Carlyle stands like an honest, half-despairing 
boy, grasping at some details only of their world 
systems. Philosophy, certainly, is some ac- 
count of truths, the fragments and very insig- 
nificant parts o£ which man will practice in this 
workshop; truths infinite and in harmony with 
infinity, in respect to which the very objects 
and ends of the so-called practical philosopher 
will be mere propositions, like the rest. It 
would be no reproach to a philosopher, that he 
knew the future better than the past, or even 
than the present. It is better worth knowing. 
He will prophesy, tell what is to be, or, in other 
words, what alone is, under appearances, laying 
little stress on the boiling of the pot, or, the con- 
dition -of- England question. He has no more 
to do with the condition of England than with 
her national debt, which a vigorous generation 
would not inherit. The philosopher's concep- 
tion of things will, above all, be truer than 
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other men's, and his philosophy wiU subojdiaate 
all the circimistances of life. To h\e like a 
philosopher is to live, not foolishly, like othei 
men, but wisely and according to uni\ersil 
laws. If Carlyle does not take two steps in 
philosophy, are there any who take three? 
Philosophy having crept clinging to the rocks, 
so far, puts out its feelers many ways ip vain. 
It would be hard to surprise him by the relation 
of any important human experience, but In 
some nook or comer of his works you will find 
that this, too, was sometimes dreamed of in hia 
philosophy. 

To sum up our most serious objections in a 
few words, we should say that Carlyle indicates 
a depth, — and we mean not impliedly, but dis- 
tinctly, — which he neglects to fathom. We 
want t-o know more about that which he wants 
to know as well. If any luminous star or un- 
dissolvable nebula is visible from his station 
which is not visible from ours, the interests of 
science require that the fact be communicated 
to us. The universe expects every man to do 
his duty in his parallel of latitude. We want 
to hear more of his inmost life; his hymn and 
prayer more; his elegy and eulogy less; that he 

-Rt'^ should speak more from his character, and less 

,(i.- from his talent ; communicate centrally with his 

vjJ*^ /' readers, and not by a side; that he should say 
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what he believes, without suspecting that men 
disbelieve it, out of his never-misunderstood 
nature. His genius can cover all the land with 
gorgeous palaces, but the reader does not abide 
in them, but pitches his tent rather in the des- 
ert and on the mountain-peak. 

When we look about for something to quote, 
as the fairest specimen of the man, we confess 
that we labor under an unusual difficulty; for 
his philosophy is so little of the proverbial or 
sentential kind, and opens so gradually, rising 
insensibly from the reviewer's level, and devel- 
oping its thought completely and in detail, that 
we look in vain for the brilliant passages, for 
point and antithesis, and must end by quoting 
his works entire. What in a writer of less 
breadth would have been the proposition which 
would have bounded his discourse, his column 
of victory, his Pillar of Hercules, and ne plus 
ultra, is in Carlyle frequently the same thought 
unfolded ; no PiUar of Hercules, but a consid- 
erable prospect, north and south, along the At- 
lantic coast. There are other pillars of Hercu- 
■ lea, like beacons and light-houses, still further 
in the horizon, toward Atlantis, set up by a few 
ancient and modern travelers; but, so far as 
this traveler goes, he clears and colonizes, and 
all the surplus population of London is bound 
thither at once. What we would quote is, in 
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fact, hia vivacity, and not any particular wis- 
dom or sense, whicli last is ever synonymous 
with sentence (sententia), as in his contempora- 
ries Coleridge, Landor, and Wordsworth. We 
have not attempted to discriminate between his 
works, but have rather regarded them all as one 
work, as is the man himself. We have not 
examined so much as remembered them. To 
1 do otherwise would have required a more indif- 
j ferent, and perhaps even less just review than 
the present. 

All his works might well enough be embraced 
under the title of one of them, a good specimen 
brick, "On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History." Of this department he is 
the Chief Professor in the World's University, 
and even leaves Plutarch behind. Such inti- 
mate and living, such loyal and generous sjin- 
pathy with the heroes of history, not one in one 
age only, but forty in forty ages, such an un- 
paralleled reviewing and greeting of all past 
worth, with exceptions, to be sure, —but excep- 
tions were the rule before, — it was, indeed, to 
make this the age of review ivriting, as if now 
one period of the human story were completing 
itself, and getting its accounts settled. This 
soldier has toM the stories with new emphasis, 
and will be a memorable hander-down of fame 
to posterity. And with what wise discrimina- 
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tion he lias selected his men, with reference 
both to his own genius and to theirs, — Ma- 
homet, Dante, Cromwell, Voltaire, Johnson, 
Bums, Goethe, Hichter, Schiller, Mirabeau, — 
could any of these have been spai-ed? These 
we wanted ta hear about. We have not as 
commonly the eold and refined judgment of the 
scholar and critic merely, but something more 
human and affecting. These eulogies have the 
glow and warmth of friendship. Tliere is sym- 
pathy, not with mere fames, and fonnless, in- 
credible things, but with kindred men, — not 
transiently^ but life-long he has walked with 
them. 

No doubt, some of Carlyle's worthies, should 
they ever return to earth, would find themselves 
impleasantly put upon their good behavior, to 
sustain their characters; but if he can return a 
man's life more perfect to our hands than it 
was left at his death, following out the design 
of its author, we shall have no great cause to 
complain. We do not want a daguerreotype 
likeness. All biography is the life of Adam, 
— a much -experienced man, — and time with- 
draws something partial from the story of every 
individual, that the historian may supply some- 
thing general. If these virtues were not in this 
man, perhaps they are in his biographer, — no 
fatal mistake. Really, in any other sense, we 
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never do, nor desire to, come at the liistorical 
man, — unless we rob Ms grave, that is the 
nearest approach. "Why did he die, then? He 
is with his bones, surely. 

No donbt Carlyle has a propensity to exag~ 
gerate the heroic in history, that is, he creates 
you an ideal hero rather than another thing : he 
has most of that material. This we allow in ail 
its senses, and in one narrower sense it is not 
so convenient. Yet what were history if he did 
«ot exaggerate it? How comes it that history 
never has to wait for facts, but for a man to 
write it? The ages may go on forgetting the 
facts never so long, he can remember two for 
every one forgotten. The musty records of his- 
tory, like the catacombs, contain the perishable 
remains, but only in the breast of genius are 
embalmed the souls of heroes. There is very 
little of what is called criticism here ; it is love 
and reverence, rather, which deal with qualities 
not relatively, but absolutely great; for what- 
ever is admirable in a man is sometliing infi- 
nite, to which we cannot set bounds. These 
sentiments allow the mortal to die, the immor- 
tal and divine to survive. There ia something 
antiqiie, even, in his style of treating his sub- 
ject, reminding us that Heroes and Demi-gods, 
Fates and Furies, still exist; the common man 
is nothing to him, but after death the hero ia 
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apotheosized and has a place in heaven, as in 
the religion of the Greeks. ^ 

Exag^ration! was ever any virtue attributed (^ 
to a man without exaggeration ? was ever any ) 
vice, without infinite exaggeration? Do we notC, 
exaggerate ourselves to ourselves, or do we re- 
cognize ourselves for the actual men we are? 
Are we not all great men ? Yet what are we 
actually to speak of? We live by exaggera- 
tion. What else is it to anticipate more than 
we enjoy? The lightning is an exaggeration 
of the light. Exaggerated history is poetry, 
and truth referred to a new standard. To a 
small man every greater is an exaggeration. 
He who cannot exaggerate is not qualified to 
litter truth. No truth, we think, was ever ex- 
pressed but with this sort of emphasis, so that 
for the time there seemed to be no other, 
Moreover, yon must speak loud to those who 
are hard of hearing, and so yon acquire a habit 
of shouting to those who are not. By an im- 
mense exaggeration we appreciate our Greek 
poetry and philosophy, and Egyptian ruins; 
our Shakespeares and Miltons, our Liberty and 
Christianity. We give importance to this hour 
over all other hours. We do not live by jus- 
tice, but by grace. As the sort of justice which 
ooneemB us in our daily intercourse is not that 
administered by the judge, so the historical jua- 
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tice which we prize is not arrived at by nicely 
balancing the evidence. In order to appreciate 
any, even the humblest man, you must first, by 
some good fortune, have acquired a sentiment 
of admiration, even of reverence, for him, and 
there never were such exaggerators as these. 

To try him by the German rule of referring 
an author to his own standard, we will quote 
the following from Carlyle's remarks on history, 
and leave the reader to consider how far his 
practice has been consistent with his theory. 
"Truly, if History is Philosophy teaching by 
Experience, the writer fitted to compose history 
is hitherto an unknown man. The Experience 
itself would require All-knowledge to record it, 
were the All-vnsdom, needful for such Philoso- 
phy as would interpret it, to be had for asking. 
Better were it that mere earthly Historians 
should lower such pretensions, inore suitable for 
Omniscience than for human science; and aim- 
ing; only at some picture of the things acted, 
which picture itself will at test be a poor 
approximation, leave the inscrutable purport of 
' them an acknowledged secret; or, at most, in 
reverent faith, far different from that teaching 
of Philosophy, pause over the mysterious ves- 
tiges of Him whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, but only all 
History, and in Eternity, will clearly reveal." 
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Carlyle is a critic who lives in London to tell 
this generation who have been the great men of 
our race. We have read that on some exposed 
place in the city of Greneva, they have fixed a 
brazen indicator for the use of travelers, with 
the names of the mountain summits in the hori- 
zon marked upon it, "so that by taking sight 
across the index you can distinguish them at 
once. You will not mistake Mont Blanc, if 
you see him, but until you get accustomed to 
the panorama, you may easily mistake one of 
his court for the king." It stands there a piece 
of mute brass, that seems nevertheless to know 
in what vicinity it is; and there perchance it 
will stand, when the nation that placed it there 
has passed away, still in sympathy with the 
mountains, forever discriminating in the des- 
ert. 

So, we may say, stands this man, pointing as 
long as he lives, in obedience to some spiritual 
magnetism, to the summits in the historical 
horizon, for the guidance of his fellows, 
i Truly, our greatest blessings are very cheap. 1 
To have our sunlight without paying for it, ■ 
without any duty levied, —to have our poet 
there in England, to furnish us entertainment, 
and, what is better, provocation, from year to 
year, all our lives long, to make the world seem 
richer for us, the age more respectable, and life 
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better worth the living, — all without expense 
of acknowledgment even, but silently accepted 
out of the east like morning light as a matter 
of course. 
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I HEAETiLT accept the motto, — "That gov- 
ernment is best which governs least;" and I 
should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally 
amounts to this, which also I believe, — "That 
government is best which governs not at all;" 
and when men are prepared for it, that will be 
the kind of government which they will have. 
Government is at best but an expedient; but 
most governments are usually, and all govern- ■ 
ments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objec- 
tions which have been brought against a stand- 
ing army, and they are many and weighty, and 
deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought 
against a standing government. The standing 
army is only an arm of the standing goyern- 
.ipent. The governmen t itself, which is oidy"\ 
the mode which the people have chosen to.exe-/ 
cute their will, is equally_ liable to be.abused( 
and perverted "bSorethe people can aet-thrqugji/, 
^it. Witness the present Mexican war, the 
work of comparatively a few individuals using 
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the standing government as their tool; for, in 
the outset, the people would not have consented 
to this measure. 

This American government, — what is it but 
a tradition, though a recent one, endeavoring to 
transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
j instant losing some of its integrity? It has not 
, yfthe vitality and force of a single living man; 
I for a single man can bend it to his will. It is 
a sort of wooden gun to the people themselves. 
But it is not the less necessary for this ; for the 
people must have some complicated machinery 
or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea 
of government which they have. Governments 
, ; show thus how successfully men can be imposed 
on, even impose on themselves, for their own 
advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. 
Yet this government never of itself furthered 
any enterprise, but by the alacrity with which 
it got out of it« way. It does not keep the 
country free. It does not settle the West. It 
does not educate. The charaeter inherent. _in 
the American people has done all that has been 
accomplished; and it would have done some- 
what more, if the government had not some- 
times got in its way. For government is an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in 
letting one another alone ; and, as has been said , 
when it is most expedient, the governed are 
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most let alone by it. Trade and commerce, 
if tbey were not made of India-rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the obstacles 
which legislators are continually putting in 
their way; and, if one were to judge these men 
wholly by the effects of their actions and not 
partly by their intentions, they would deserve to 
be classed and punished with those mischievous 
persons who put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, 
unlike those who call themselves no-government 
men, I ask for, not at once no government, but ^ ix^-jB/i 
at once a better government. Let every manN , J^^ 

make known what kind of government wouldt) _ '*- 
command his respect, and that will be one step! ) "^ '^ , ' 
toward obtaining it. . , • ; ' 

fAfter all, the practical reason why, when the 
power is once in the hands of the people, a ma- v ', . ■ 
jority are permitted, and for a long period con- 
tinue, to rule is not because they are most 
likely to be in the right, nor because this seems 
fairest to the minority, but because they are 
physically the strongest.J (But a government in 
which the majority rule in all cases cannot be ■/ 
based on justice, even as far as men understand 
it. J Can there not be a government in which / 
majorities do not virtually decide right and 
wrong, but conscience? — in which majorities 
decide only those questions to which the rule 
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'of expediency is applicable? Must the citizen 
ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign 
his conscience to the legislator? Why has 
every man a conscience, then? I think that we 
should be men first, and subjects afterward. 
It is not desirable tocultivate 3,. respect for the 
law, so much as for the right. The only obli- 
gation which I have a right to assume is to do 
at any time what I think right. It is truly 
enough said, that a corporation has no con- 
science; but a corporation of conscientious men 
ia a corporation with a conscience. Law never 
made men a whit more just; and, by means of 
their respect for it, even the well-disposed are 
daily made the agents of injustice. A common 
and natural result of an undue respect for law 
is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, 
captain, corporal, privates, powder-monkeys, 
and all, marching in admirable order over hill 
and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, 
against their common sense and consciences, 
which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart. They have 
no doubt that it is a damnable business in which 
they are concerned ; they are all peaeeably in- 
clined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or 
small movable forts and magazines, at the ser- 
vice of some unscrupulous man in power? Visit 
the Navy-Yard, and behold a marine, such a 
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man as an American government can make, or 
such as it can make a man with its black arts, 
— a mere shadow and reminiaeence of humanity, 
a man laid out alive and standing, and already, 
as one may say, buried under arms with funeral 
acoompaniraenta, though it may be, — 

" Nat a drum waa keaid, not a f uueFal note. 
As his corse to the rampart -we Jninied ; 
Not a soldier discharged hia farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried." 

The maas of men serve the state thus, not as 
men mainly, but as machines, with their bodiea. 
They are the standing army, and the militia, 
jailers, constables, posse comitatua, etc. In most 
cases there is no free exercise whatever of the 
judgment or of the moral sense; but they put 
themselves on a level with wood and earth and 
stones ; and wooden men can perhaps be man- 
ufactured that will serve the purpose as well. 
Such command no more respect than men of 
straw or a lump of dirt. They have the same 
sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet 
such aa these even are commonly esteemed good 
citizens. Others — as most legislators, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders — 
serve the state chiefly with their heads; and, as 
they rarely make any moral distinctions, they are 
as likely to serve the Devil, without intending 
it, as God. A very few, as heroes, patriots, 
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martyrs, reformers in the great sense, and men, 
serve the state witli their consciencea also, and 
so necessarily resist it for tlie moat part; and 
they are commonly treated as enemies hy it. A 
wise man will only be useful as a man, and 
will not submit to be "clay," and "atop a hole 
to keep the wind away," but leave that office to 
his dust at least : — 

" I am too high-bom to be propertied, 
To tea secondary at eontiol, 
Or useful aerviiis-man and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the worM. " 

He who gives himself entirely to his fellow- 
■'•''' ,' \if^- men appears to them useless and selfish; but 
,Ua'° ^-.i.'- he who gives himself partially to them is pro- 
, ^ \, ,j. ' t ■ . nouneed a benefactor and philanthropist. 
^' How does it become a man to behave toward 

(this American government to-day? I answer, 
^J 1 that he carniot without disgrace he associated 

■I'fr with it. I cannot for an instant recognize that 

t'.t' ' political organization as mj/ government which 

1^ ,, is the slave's government also. 

!'" All men recognize the right of revolution; 

' that is, the right to refuse allegiance to, and to 

resist, the government, when its tyranny or its 
yj inefficiency are great and unendurable. But 

''■•i'-*' ' almost all say that such is not the case now. 

}y- But such was the case, they think, in the Eevo- 

lutiou of '76. K one were to tell me that this 
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was a bad government because it taxed certain 
foreign conimodities brought to its ports, it is 
most probable that I should not make an ado 
about it, for 1 can do without them, AU ma- 
chines have their friction; and possibly this 
does enough good to counterbalance the evil. 
At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir 
about it. But when the friction comes to have 
its machine, and oppression and robbery are 
organized, I say, let us not have such a machine 
any longer. In other words, when a sixth of 
the population of a nation which has under- 
taken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overrun and con- 
quered by a foreign army, and subjected to 
military law, I think that it is not too soon for 
honest men to rebel and revolutionize. What 
makes this duty the more urgent is the faet 
that the country so overrun is not our own, but 
ours is the invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on 
moral questions, in his chapter on the "Duty of 
Submission to Civil Government," resolves all 
civil obligation into expediency; and he pro- 
ceeds to say, "that so long as the interest of 
the whole society requires it, that is, so long as 
the established government cannot be resisted 
or changed without public inconvenieney, it is 
the will of Grod that the established government 
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be obeyed, and no longer. ■ ■ . This principle 
being admitted, the justice o£ erery particular 
case of resistance is reduced to a computation 
o£ the quantity of the danger and grievance on 
the one side, and of the probability and expense 
of redressing it on the other." Of this, be 
says, every man shall judge for himself. But 
Paley appears never to have contemplated those 
cases to which the rule of expediency does not 
apply, in which a people, as well as an indi- 
vidual, must do justice, cost what it may. If I 
have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning 
man, I must restore it to bim though I drown 
myself. This, according to Paley, would be 
inconvenient. But he that would save bis life, 
in such a case, shall lose it. This people must 
cease to hold slaves, and to make war on Mex- 
ico, thot^h it cost them their existence as a 
people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; 
but does any one think that Massachusetts does 
exactly what is "right at the present crisis? 

" A drab of state, a cloth-o'-BiWer alnt, 
To liave her t™ii borne up, and ber soul trail in the iKrt," 

Practically speaking, the opponents to a re- 
form in Massachusetts are not a hundred thou- 
sand politicians at the South, but a hundred 
thousand merchants and farmers here, who are 
more -interested in commerce and agriculture 
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than they are in humanity, and are not prepared / 
to do justice to the slave and to Mexico, cost) -*- 
what it may. I quarrel not with far-off foes, ' ■■'' ' ** J 
but Tvith those who, near at home, cooperate 
with, and do the bidding of, those far away, 
and without whom the latter would be harm- 
less. We are accustomed to say, that the mass 
of men are unprepared; but improvement is 
slow, because the few are not materially wiser j 
or better than the many. It is not so impor- \ 
tant that many should he as good as you, as that ;./ 

there be some absolute goodness somewhere; ' 
for that will leaven the whole lump. There are i 
thousands who are in opinion opposed to slavery 
and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to 
put an end to them; who, esteeming themselves 
children of Washington and Franklin, sit down 
with their hands in their pockets, and say that 
they know not what to do, and do nothing; who 
even postpone the question of freedom to the 
question of free-trade, and quietly read the 
prices -current along with the latest advices from 
Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall asleep 
over them both. What is the price-current of 
an honest man and patriot to-day? They hesi- 
tate, and they regret, and sometimes they peti- 
tion ; but they do nothing in earnest and with 
effect. They will wait, well disposed, for oth- 
ers to remedy the evil, that they may no longer 
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tave it to regret. At most, they give only a 
cheap vote, and a feeble coimtenance and God- 
speed, to the right, as it goes by them. There 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of 
virtue to one virtuous man. But it is easier to 
deal with the real possessor of a thing than with 
the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers 
or backgammon, with a slight moral tinge to it, 
a playing with right and wrong, with moral 
questions; and betting naturally accompanies 
it. The character of the voters is not stated. 
I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but 
I am not vitally concerned that tliat right should 
prevail. I am willing to leave it to the ma- 
jority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds 
that of expediency. Even voting for the right 
is doing nothing for it. It is only expressing 
, • •*■;'' to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. 

V' \ . Vn^ A wise man will not leave the right to the 

- '■' ' . mercy of chance, nor wish it to prevail through 

^4>^ - the power of the majority. There is but little 

>-"* _^ ,,)' ' virtue in the action of masses of men. When 

\^ i . : \ . the majority shall at length vote for the aboH- 
'i,-^ ^" ,,ff '■■ tion of slavery, it will be because they are in- 
4.\ different to slavery, or because there is but lit- 

^ . ,_■' tie slavery left to be abolished by their vote. 

Y ' -41 They will then be the only slaves. Only his 

vote can hasten the abolition of slaveiywho 
assertahis own freedom by his vote. 
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I hear of a convention to be held at Bal- 
timore, or elsewhere, for the selection of a 
candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly 
of editors, and men who are politicians by pro- 
fession; but I think, what is it to any inde- 
pendent, intelligent, and respectable man what 
decision they may come to? Shall we not have 
the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 
nevertheless? Can we not count upon some 
independent votes ? Are there not many indi- 
viduals in the country who do not attend con- 
ventions? But no: I find that the respectable 
man, so called, has immediately drifted from 
his position, and despairs of his country, when 
his country has more reason to despair of him. 
He forthwith adopts one of the candidates thus 
selected as the only available one, thus proving 
that he is himself available for any purposes of 
the demagogue. His vote is of no more worth 
than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hire- 
ling native, who may have been bought. O for 
a man who is a man, and, as my neighbor says, 
has a bone in his back which you cannot pass 
your hand through ! Our statistics are at fault : 
the population has been returned too large. 
How many m-en are there to a square thousand 
miles in this country? Hardly one. Does not 
America offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an 
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Odd Fellow, — one who may be known by the 
development of his oi^an of gregariousness, and 
a manifest laeli of intellect and cheerful self- 
reliance ; whose first and chief concern, on com- 
ing into the world, is to see that the Alms- 
houses are in good repair; and, before yet he 
has lawfully donned the virile garb, to collect a 
fund for the support of the widows and orphans 
that may be; who, in short, ventures to live 
only by the aid of the Mutual Insurance com- 
pany, which has promised to bury him decently. 
It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, 
to devote himself to the eradication of any, 
even the most enormous wrong; he may still 
properly have other concerns to engage himj 
but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of 
it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to 
give it practically his support. If I devote 
myself to other pursuits and contemplations, I 
must first see, at least, that I do not pursue 
them sitting upon another man's shoulders. I 
must get off him first, that he may pursue his 
contemplations too. Sec what gross inconsis- 
tency is tolerated. I have heard some of my 
townsmen say, "I should like to have them 
order me out to help put down an insurrection 
of the slaves, or to march to Mexico; — see if I 
would go; " and yet these very men have each, 
directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, 
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at least, by their money, furnished a substitute. 
The soldier is applauded who refuses to serve 
ill an unjust war fey those who do not refuse 
to sustain the unjust government which makes 
the war ; is applauded by those whose own act 
and authority he disregards and sets at naught; 
as if the state were penitent to that degree that 
it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but 
not to that degree that it left off sinning for a 
moment. Thus, under the name of Order and ■, 
CiviL Government, we are all made at last to ', 
pay homage to and support our own meanness. .' 
After the first blush of sin comes its indiffer- 
ence ; and from immoral it becomes, as it were, 
wjimoral, and not quite unnecessary to that life 
which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error re- 
quires the most disinterested virtue to sustain 
it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of 
patriotism is commonly liable, the noble are 
most likely to incur. Those who, while they 
disapprove o£ the character and measures of a 
government, yield to it their allegiance and sup- ^ / 
port are undoubtedly its most conscientious 
supporters, and so frequently the most serious 
obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the 
state to dissolve the Union, to disregard the , i ■/-■••:■■■' 
requisitions of the President. Why do they '•. i V 

not dissolve it themselves, -—the union between ,, \ 
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themselves and the state, — and refuse to pay 
their quota into its treasury? Do not they 
stand in the same relation to the state that the 
state does to the Union? And have not the 
same reasons prevented the state from resisting 
the Union which have prevented them from 
resisting the state? 

How can a ma ii he satisfied tq^entertain an 

opin ion m erely, and enjf^ it ? Is there any 

CTJpyment in jt, if h is opinion is that he is 
aggrieved? If you are cheated out of a single 
dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest satis- 
fied with knowing that you are cheated, or with 
saying that you are cheated, or even with peti- 
tioning him to pay you your due ; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amount, 
and see that you are never cheated again. Ac- 
tion from principle, the perception and the per- 
formance of right, changes things and relations ; 
it is essentially revolutionary, and does not con- 
sist wholly with anything which was. It not 
only divides states and churches, it divides 
families; ay, it divides the individual, separat- 
ing the diabolical in him from the divine. ^ 
■f Unjust laws exist : shall we be content to 
obey~them ,. ar shall we endeavor to amenHWiem, 
a nd obey them until w e have succee ded, ^ shall 
we transgress them at once ? Men generally, 
under suck a government as this, think that they 
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ouglit to wait until tliey have persuaded the 
majority to alter them. They think that, if 
(hey should resist, the remedy would be worse 
than the evil. But it is the fault of the govern- 
ment itself that the remedy is worse than the 
evil. /( makes it worse. Why is it not more 
apt to anticipate and provide for reform? 
Why does it not cherish its wise minority? 
Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt? 
Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on 
the alert to point out its faults, and do better 
than it would have them? Why does it always 
crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus .■- 
and Luther, and pronounce Washington and ,^', / 
Franklin rebels ? 

One would think, that^^eliberate and prac- 'JV 

tical denial of_its anthonfr^ was the only offense K 

never contemplated by government ; else, why . ! '~ ■ 
has it not assigned i^ definite, its suitable and J-'" 

proportionate penalty? If a man who has no 
property refuses but once to earn nine shillings > ' 

for the state, he is put in prison for a period . ■" ■'■ 

unlimited by any law that I know, and deter- ' ( "i. .^'• 
mined only by the discretion of those who placed ■' ' ' , y i 
him there; but if he should steal ninety times : 

nine shillings from the state, he is soon permit- ; . - ■ - 
ted to go at large a^in. 

If tiie injustice is part of the necessary fric- 
tion of the machine of government, let it go, 
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^ let it go; perchance it will wear smooth, — cer- 
tainly the machine will wear out. If the injus- /~ 
tiee has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a 
crank, exclusively for itself, then perhaps you 
may consider whether the remedy will not be 
worse than the evil; but if it is of such a nature 
that it requires you to be the agent of injustice 
to another, then, I say, break the law. Let 
■/ ^ _ your life be a counter friction to stop the ma- 

chine. |What I have to do is to see, at any 
rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong 
which I condemn J 

As for adopting the ways which the state has 
provided for remedying the evil, I know not of 
such ways. They take too much time, and a 
man's life will be gone. I have other affairs to 
attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly 
to make this a^od place to live in, buLto live 
in it, be it good or bad. ( A man has not every- 
thing to do, but something; and because he 
cannot do everything, it is not necessary that 
he should do something wrong.l It is not my 
business to be petitioning the Governor or the 
Legislature any more than it is theirs to petition 
me; aiuLif^^ should not hefw- my ^petition, 
what gbou ld I do then ? But in this case the 
state has provided no way: its very Constitu- 
tion is the evil. This may seem to be harsh 
and stubborn and uneonciliatory; but it is to 
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treat with the utmost kindness and considera- 
tion the only spirit that can appreciate or de- 
serves it. So is all change for the tetter, like 
birth and death, which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who call 
themselves Abolitionists should at once effect- 
ually withdraw their support, both in person 
and property, from the government of Massa^ 
chusetts, and not wait till they constitute a ma- 
jority of one, before they suffer the right to pre- 
vail through them. I think that it is enough 
if they have God on their side, without waiting 
for that other one. /Moreover, any man more 
right than his neighbors constitutes a mEnority i ^ 
of one already/ .^t^i.^^^.'^^^ ^ytl^:^^'^r^ ' 

I meet this American government, or its rep- 
resentative, the state government, directly, and 
face to face, once a year — no more — in the 
person of its tax-gatherer ; this is the only mode 
in which a man situated as 1 am necessarily 
meets it ; and it then says distinctly, Recognize 
me; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, 
in the present posture of affairs, the indispensa- 
blest mode of treating with it on this head, of 
expressing your little satisfaction with and love 
for it, is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, 
the tax-gatherer, is the very man I have to deal 
with, — for it is, after all, with men and not 
with parchment that I quarrel, — and he lias 
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voluntarily chosen to be an agent of the govera- 
ment. How shall he ever know well what he is 
and does aa an offlcec o£ the government, or as 
a man, until he is obliged to consider whether 
he shall treat me, his neighbor, fop whom he 
has respect, as a neighbor and well-disposed 
man, or as a maniac and disturber of the peace, 
and Bee if he can get over this obstruction to 
his neighborliness without a ruder and more 
impetuous thought or speech corresponding with 

/ his action. I know this well, that if one thou- 1 
id, if one hundred, if ten men whom I could 
me, —if ten honest men only, -—ay, if one I 
HONEST man, in this State of Massachusetts, / 
ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to with- 
draw from this copartnership, and be locked up 1 
the county jail therefor, it would be the 

I abolition of slavery in America. For it matters | 
not how small the beginning may seem to be : 
ghat '9, once well done is done forever. But 
we love better to talk a'&out it : that we say 
is our mission. Eeform keeps many scores of 
newspapers in its service, but not one man. If 
my esteemed neighbor, the State's ambassador, 
who will devote his days to the settlement of the 
question of human rights in the Council Cham- 
ber, instead of being threatened with the pris- 
ons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of 
Massachusetts, that State which is e 
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to foist tlie sill of sUvery upon her sister, — 
though at present she can discover only an act 
of iiihospitality to be the ground of a quarrel 
with her, — the Legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the true plaoe for a just man is also 
a prison. Tlie proper place to-day, the only 
place wliich Massachusetts has provided for her 
freer and less desponding sph-its, is in her pris- 
ons, to be put out and locked out of the State 
by her own act, as tliey have already put them- 
selves out by their principles. It is there that 
the fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on 
parole, and the Indian come to plead the wrongs 
of his race should find them ; on that separate, 
hut'piore free and honorable ground, where the 
Slate places those who are not with her, but 
ag0inst her, — the only house in a slave State 
lit which a free man can abide with honor. If 
^y think tliat their influence would be lost 
there, and their voices no longer afflict the ear 
of the State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how much 
truth is stronger than error, nor how much 
more eloquently and effectively he can combat 
injustice who has experienced a little in his own 
person. Cast your whole vote, not a strip of 
paper merely, but your whole influence. A 
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minority is powerless while it conforms to the 
majority; it is not even a minority then; but it 
is irresistible when it clogs by its whole weight. 
I£ the alternative is to beep all just men ia 
prison, or give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose. If a tliou- 
saud men were not to pay their tax-bills this 
year, that would not be a violent and bloody 
measure, as it would be to pay them, and enable 
the State to commit violence and slied innocent 
blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a 
peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. 
If the tax-gatherer, or any other public officer, 
aaka me, as one has done, "But what shall I 
do?" my answer is, "If you really wish to do 
anything, resign your office." When the sub- 
ject has refused allegiance, and the officer has 
resigned his office, then the revolution is aooom- 
plished. But even suppose blood should flow. 
Is there not a sort of blood shed when the con- 
science is wounded? Through this wound -Xi 
man's real manhood and immortality flow out, ' 
and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see 
this blood flowing uow. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the 
offender, rather than the seizure of his goods, 
— though both will serve the same purpose, — 
because they who assei-t the purest right, and 
consequently are most dangerous to a corrupt 
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State, commonly have not speut much time in 
accimiTilating property. To such the State ren- 
ders comparatively small service, and a slight 
tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if 
they are obliged to earn it by special labor with 
their hands. If there were one who lived 
wholly without the use of money, the State it- 
self would hesitate to demand it of him. But 
the rich man — ■ not to make any invidious com- 
parison — is always sold to the institution 
which makes him rich. [Absolutely speaking, 
the more money, the less virtue; for money 
comes between a man and his objects, and ob- 
tains them for him; and it was certainly no 
great virtue to obtain it. | It puts to rest many 
questions which he would otherwise be taxed to 
answer; while the only new question which it 
puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken from 
under his feet. The opportunities of li\Tng are 
diminished in proportion as what are called the 
"means" are increased. The best thiug a man 
can do for his culture when he iS rich is to en- 
deavor to carry out those schemes which he en- 
tertained when he was poor. Christ answered 
the Herodians according to their condition. 
"Show me the tribute-money," said he; — and 
one took a penny out of his pocket; — if you 
use money which has the image of Ciesar on it, 
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and wJiich he has made current and valuable, 
that is, if you are men of the State, and gladly 
enjoy the advantages of Ctesar's government, 
then pay him back some of his own when he 
demands it. "Render therefore to Ciesar that 
which is Csesar's, and to God those things 
which are God's," — leaving them no wiser 
than before as to which was which; for they 
did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neigh- 
bors, I perceive that, whatever they may say 
aboafc the magnitude and seriousness of the 
question, and their regard for the public tran- 
quillity, the long and the short of the matter 
is, that they cannot spare the protection of the 
existing government, and they dread the conse- 
quences to their property and families of diso- 
bedience to it. For my own part, I should not 
,, like to think that I ever rely on the protection 
of the State. But, if I deny the authority o£ 
the State when it presents its tas-biU, it will 
soon take and waste all my property, and so 
harass me and my children without end. This 
is liard. This makes it impossible for a man 
to live honestly, and at the same time comforta- 
bly, in outward respects. It will not be worth 
the while to accumulate property; that would 
be sure to go again. Yon must hire or squat 
somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat 
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that soon. You must live within yourself, and 
depeod upon yourself always tucked up and 
ready for a start, and not have many affairs. 
A man may grow rich in Turkey even, if he 
will be in all respects a good subject of the 
Turkish governmenfc. Confucius said: "If a 
state is governed by the principles of reason, 
poverty and misery are subjects of shame; if a 
state is not governed by the principles of rea- 
son, riches and honors are the subjects of 
shame." No; until I want the protection of 
Massachusetts to be extended to me in some dis- 
tant Southern port, where my liberty is endan- 
gered, or until I am bent solely on building up 
an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can 
afford to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and 
her right to my pi-operty and life. It. costs me 
less. JQ^e.very sense to incur the penalty of dis- 
obedience to the State than it would to obey. 
I should feel as if I were worth less in that 

Some years ago, the State met mc in behalf 
of the Church, and commanded me to pay a 
certain sum toward the support of a clergyman 
whose preaching my father attended, but never 
I myself. "Pay," it said, "or be locked up in 
the jail." I declined to pay. But, unfortu- 
nately, another man saw fit to pay it. I did 
not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed to 
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support the priest, and not the priest the achool- 
mast«r; for I was not the State's schoolmaster, 
but I supported myself by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. 'I did not see why the lyceum should not 
present its tax-bill, and have the State to back 
its demand, as well as the Churehl However, 
at the request of the selectmen, I condescended 
to make some such statement as this in writing: 
— "Know all men by these presents, that I, 
Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as 
a member of any incorporated society which I 
have not joined." This I gave to the town 
clerk; and he baa it. The State, having thus 
learned that I did not wish to be regarded as a 
member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it 
must adhere to its original presumption that 
time. If I liad known how to name them, 
I should then have signed off in detail from 
all the societies which I never signed on to; 
but I did not know where to find a complete, 
list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was 
put into a jail once on this account, for one 
night; and, as I stood considering the walb of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door of 
wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron grat- 
ing which strained the light, I could not help 
being straek with the foolishness of that insti- 
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tution which treated me as i£ I were mere flesh 
and blood and bones, to be locked up. I won- 
dered that it should have concluded at length 
that this was the best use it could put me to, 
and had never thought to avail itself of my ser- 
vices in some way. I saw that, if there was a 
wall of stone between me and my townsmen, 
there was a still more difficult one to climb or 
break through before they could get to be as 
free as I was. I did not for a moment feel con- 
fined, ajid the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my 
townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did 
not know how to treat me, but behaved like 
persona who are underbred. In every threat 
and in every compliment there was a blunder; 
for they thought that my chief desire was to 
stand the other side of that stone waU. I could 
not but smiie to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which fol- 
lowed them out again without let op hindrance, 
and they were really all that was dangerous. 
As they could not reach me, they had resolved 
to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot 
come at some person against whom they have a 
spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State 
was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone 
woman with her silver spoons, and that it 
did not know its friends from its foes, and I 
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lost all my remaining respect for it, anci pitied 
it. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts 
; a man's sense, intellectual or moral, but only 
} his body, his senses. It is not armed with 
i superior wit or honesty, but with superior phys- 
j ical strength. I was not born to be forced. 
. I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us 
see who is the strongest. What force has a 
multitude ? They only can force me who obey 
a higher law than I. They force me to become 
like themselves. I do not hear of men being 
forced to live this way or that by masses of men. 
What sort of life were that to live? When I 
meet a government which says to me, "Your 
money or your life," why should I be in haste 
to give it my money? It may be in a great 
strait, and not know what to do : I cannot help 
that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is 
not worth the while to snivel about it. I am 
not responsible for the successful working of 
the machinery of society. I am not the son 
of the engineer, I perceive that, when an acorn 
and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does 
not remain inert to make way for the other, but 
both obey their own laws, and spring and grow 
and flourish as best they can, tiU one, per- 
chance, overshadows and destroys the other. If 
a plant cannot live according to its nature, it 
dies; and so a man. 
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The night in prison was novel and interesting 
enough. The prisoners in their shirt-sleeves 
were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway, when I entered. But the jailer said,. 
"Come, boys, it is time to lock up;" and so 
they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their 
•steps returning into the hollow apartments. 
My room-mate was introduced to me by the 
jailer as "a first-rate fellow and a clever man," 
When the door was locked, he showed me 
where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed 
onee a month; and this one, at least, was the 
whitest, most simply furnished, and probably 
the neatest apartment in the town. He natu- 
rally wanted to know where I came from, and 
what brought me there ; and, when I had told 
him, I asked him in my turn how he came 
there, presuming him to be an honest man, of 
course; and, as the world goes, I believe he 
was. "Why," said he, "they accuse me of 
burning a barn; but 1 never did it." As near 
as 1 could discover, be had probably gone to 
bed in a bam when drunk, and smoked his pipe 
there; and so a barn was burnt. He had the 
reputation of being a clever man, had been 
there some three months waiting for his trial 
to come on, and would have to wait as much 
longer ; but he was i|uite domesticated and con- 
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tented, since he got his board for nothing, and 
thought that he was well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; 
and I saw that if one stayed there long, his 
principal business would be to look out the win- 
dow. I had soon read all the tracts that were 
left there, and examined where former prisoners 
had broken out, and where a grate had been 
sawed off, and heard the history of the various 
occupants of that room; for I found that even 
here there was a history and a gossip which 
never circulated beyond the walls of the jail. 
Probably this is the only house in the town 
where verses are composed, which are afterward 
printed in a circular fomi, but not published, 
I was shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by some young men who had 
been detected in an attempt to escape, who 
avenged themselves by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as I 
could, for fear I should never see him again ; 
but at length he showed me which was my bed, 
and left me to blow out the lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, such 
as I had never expected to behold, to lie there 
for one night. It seemed to me that I never 
had heard the town-clock strike before, nor the 
evening sounds of the village ; for we slept with 
the windows open, which were inside the grat- 
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ing. It was to see my native village in the 
light of the Middle Ages, and our Coneord was 
turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of 
knights and castles passed before me. They 
were the voices of old burghers that I heard in 
the streets. I was an involuntary spectator and 
auditor of whatever was done and said in the 
kitchen of the adjacent village-inn, — a wholly 
new and rare experience to me. It was a 
closer view of my native town. I was fairly 
inside of it. I never had seen its institutions 
before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; 
for it is a shire town. I began to comprehend 
what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put 
through the hole in the door, in small oblong- 
square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint 
of choetilate, with brown bread, and an iron 
spoon. When they called for the vessels again, 
I was green enough to return what bread I had 
left; but my comrade seized it, and said that I 
should lay that up for lunch or dinner. Soon 
after he was let out to work at haying in a 
neighboring field, whither he went every day, 
and would not be back till noon ; so he bade me 
good-day, saying that he doubted if he should 
see me again. 

When I came out of prison, — for some one 
interfered, and paid that tax, — I did not per- 
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eeive that great changes had taken place on the 
common, such as be observed who went in a 
youth and emerged a tottering and gray-headed 
man; and yet a change had to ray eyes come 
over the scene, — the town, and State, and 
country, — greater than any that mere time 
could effect. I saw yet more distinctly the 
State in which I lived. I saw to what extent 
the people among whom I lived could be trusted 
as good neighbors and friends ; that their friend- 
ship was for fiiunmer weather only ; that they did 
not greatly propose to do right; that they were 
a distinct race from me by their prejudices and 
superstitions, as the Chinamen and Malays are; 
that in their sacrifices to humanity they ran 
no risks, not even to their property; that after 
all they were not so noble but they treated the 
thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by a 
certain outward observance and a few prayers, 
and hy walking in a particular straight though 
useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. This may be to judge my neighbors 
harshly; for I believe that many of them are 
not aware that they have such an institution as 
the jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, 
when a poor debtor eame out of jail, for his 
aoquaintances to salute him, looking through 
their fingers, which were crossed to represent 
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t!ie grating of a jail window, "How do ye do?" 
My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first 
looked at me, and then at one another, as i£ I 
had returned from a long journey, I was put 
into jail as I was going to the shoemaker's to 
get a shoe which was mended. When I was let 
out tlie next morning, 1 proceeded to finish my 
errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, 
joined a hucklebeiTy party, who were impatient 
to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
lialf an hour, — for the horse was soon tackled, 
— was in the midst of a huckleberry field, on 
one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of "My Prisons." 

I have never declined paying the highway 
tax, because I am as desirous of being a good . 
neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; ^and WW*~ 
as for supporting schools, I am doing my part 
to educate my fellow-countrymen now.'\ It is 
for no particular item in the tax-bill that I re- 
fuse to pay it. I simply wish to refuse alle- // 
giance to the State, to withdraw and stand aloof 
from it effectually. I do not care to trace the 
course of my dollar, if I could, till it buys a 
man or a musket to shoot one with, - — the dollar 
is innocent, — but I am concerned to trace the 
effects of my allegiance. In fact, I cjuietly 
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declare war with the State, after my fashion, 
though I will stJU make what use and get what 
advantage of her I can, as is usual in such 
cases. 

If others pay the tax which is demanded of 
me, from a sympathy with the State, they do 
but what they have already done in their own 
case, or rather they abet injustice to a greater 
extent than the State requires. If they pay 
the tax from a mistaken interest in the individ- 
ual taxed, to save his property, or prevent his 
going to jail, it is because they have not consid- 
ered wisely how far they let their private feel- 
ings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But 
one cannot be too much on liis guard in such a 
case, lest his action he biased by obstinacy or 
an undue regard for the opinions of men. ^Let 
him see that he does only what belongs to him- 
self and to the hourj 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean 
well, they are only ignorant; they would do 
better if they knew how; why give your neigh- 
bors this pain to treat you as they are not in- 
clined to ? But I think again, This is no reason 
why I should do as they do, or permit others 
to sufPer much greater pain of a different kmd. 
Again, I sometimes say to myself, When many 
millions of men, without heat, without ill will, 
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■without personal feeling o£ any kind, demancl 
of jou a few shillings only, without the possibil- 
ity, such is their constitution, of retracting or 
altering their present demand, and without the 
possibility, on your side, of appeal to any other 
millions, why expose yourself to this overwhelm- 
ing brute force? You do not resist cold and 
hunger, the winds and the waves, thus obsti- 
nately ; you quietly submit to a thousand similar 
necessities. You do not put your bead into the 
fire. But just in proportion as I regard this as 
not whoUy a brute force, but partly a human 
force, and consider that I have relations to 
those millions as to so many millions of men, 
and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I 
see that appeal is possible, first and instanta- 
neously, from them to the Maker of them, and, 
secondly, from them to themselves. But if I 
put my head deliberately into the fire, there is 
no appeal to fire or to the Maker of fire, and I 
have only myself to blame. If I could convince 
\ myself that I have any right to be satisfied with 
\ men as they are, and to treat them accordingly, 
1 and not according, in some respects, to my re- 
quisitions and expectations of what they and I 
j ought to be, then, like a good Mussulman and • 
i fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied with / 
j things as they are, and say it is the will of God. ', 
And, above all, there is this difference between 
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resisting tliis and a purely brute or natural 
force, that I can resist this with some effect; 
but I cannot expect, lite Orpheus, to change 
the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts, 

I do not wish to quarrel with any m.an or 
nation, I do not wish to split hairs, to make 
fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than 
my neighbors. I seek rather, I may say, even 
an excuse for conforming to the laws of the 
land. I am -but too ready to conform to them. 
Indeed, I have reason to suspect myself on this 
head ; and each year, as the tax-gatherer comes 
round, I find myself disposed to review the aflts 
and position of the general and State govern- 
ments, and the spirit of the people, to discover 
a pretext for conformity. 

And if at any time we alienate 

Onr loTe or industry from doing it honor, 

We must respect efFeats and teach the soul 

Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of mle or benefit." 

I believe that the State will soon be able to 
take all my work of this sorf out of my hands, 
and then T shall be no better a patriot than my 
fellow-countrymen. Seen from a lower point 
of view, the Constitution, with all its faults, is 
very good; the law and the courts are very re- 
spectable; even this State and this American 
government are, in many i-espects, very admira- 
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ble, and rare things, to be thankful for, such 
as a great many have described them ; but seen 
from a point o£ view a little higher, they are 
what I have described them; seen from a higher 
still, and the highest, who shall say what they 
are, or that they ai'C worth looking at or think- 
ing of at all ? 

/However, the government does not concern 
''me much, and I shall bestow the fewest possible 
thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I 
live under a government, even in this world. 
If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, imagina- 
tion-free, that which is not never for a long 
time appearing to he to him, unwise rulers or 
reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from 
myself; but those whose Jives are by profession 
devoted to the study of these or kindred sub- 
jects content me as little as any. CStatesmenv' 
and legislators, standing so completely within 
the institution, never distinctly and nakedly 
behold it. ") They speak of moving society, but 
have no resting-place without it. They may be 
men of a certain experience and discrimination, 
and have no doubt invented ingenious and even 
useful systems, for which we sincerely thank 
them; but all their wit and usefulness lie within 
certain not very wide limits. They are wont to 
forget that the world is not governed by policy 
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and expediency. Webster never goes behind 
government, and bo cannot speak with authority 
about it. His words are wisdom, to those legis- 
lators who contemplate no essential reform in 
the existing government; but for thinkers, and 
those who legislate for all time, he never once 
glances at the subject. I know of those whose 
serene and wise speculations on this theme 
would soon reveal the limits of his mind's range 
and hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap 
professions of most reformers, f and the still 
cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in 
general, his are almost the only sensible and 
valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. 
Comparatively, he is always strong, original, 
and, above all, practical. StiU, his quality is 
not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer's truth 
is not Truth, but consistency or a consistent 
expediency. Truth is always in harmony with 
herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal 
the justice that may consist with wrong-doing. 
He weD deserves to be called, as he has been 
called, the Defender of the Constitution. 
There are really no blows to be given by him 
but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but 
a follower. His leaders are the men of '87. 
"I have never made an effort," he says, "and 
never propose to make an effort; I have never 
countenanced an effort, and never mean to 
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countenance an efiort, to disturb the arrange- 
ment as originally made, by which the various 
States came into the Union." Still thinking of 
the sanction which the Constitution gives to 
slavery, he says, "Because it was a part of the 
original compact, — let it stand." Notwith- 
standing his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political 
relations, and behold it as it lies absolutely to 
be disposed of by the intellect, — what, for in- 
stance, it behooves a man to do here in America 
to-day with regard to slavery, — but ventures, op 
is driven, to make some such desperate answer 
as the following, while professing to speak ab- 
solutely, and as a private man, — from which 
what new and singular code of social duties 
might be inferred? "The manner," says he, 
"in which the governments of those States 
where slavery exists are to regulate it is for 
their own consideration, under their responsir 
bihty to their constituents, to the general laws 
of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity, or any other cause, have 
nothing whatever to do with it. They have 
never received any encouragement from me, and 
they never will. " ^ 

1 These extracts have been inserted MnOB the lecture was 
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Tliey who know of no purer sources o£ truth, 
. who have traced up its stream no higher, stand, 
j*^ and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Consti- 
"^ tution, and drink at it there with reverence and 
Hta'.m. h**— >- humility ; but they who behold where it comes 
i^„ (jki** ^»^ trickling into this lake or that pool, gird up 
ft«i,f>I eiA:av«iLr their Joins once more, and continue their pil- 
-i"'-*'*?f ■*" grimage toward its fountain-head. 
'*'*^ '■ No man with a genius for legislation has 

appeared in America. They are rare in the 
history of the world. There are orators, po- 
liticians, and eloquent men, by the thousand; 
but the speaker has not yet opened his mouth 
to speak who is capable of settling the much- 
vexed questions of the day. We love eloquence 
for its own sake, and not for any truth which it 
may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our 
legislators have not yet learned the comparative 
value of free-trade and of freedom, of union, 
and of rectitude, to a nation. They have no 
genius or talent for comparatively humble ques- 
tions of taxation and finance, commerce and 
manufactures and agriculture. If we were left 
solely to the wordy wit of legislators in Con- 
gress for our guidance, uncorrected by the sea- 
sonable experience and the effectual complaints'" 
of the people, America would not long retain 
her rank among the nations, For eighteen hun- 
dred years, though perchance I have no right 
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to say it, the New Testament has been written ; R''v~' * '^v'T^^ 
yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and'^'^^^^^^'T? 
practical talent enough to avail himself of the "^ "^ ^ 
light which it sheds on the science of legisla- " 
tion? 

The authority of government, even such as I 
am willing to submit to, — for I will cheerfully 
obey those who know and can do better tbaa I, 
and in many things even those who neither 
know nor can do so well, — is still an impure 
one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanc- 
tion and consent of the governed. It can have 
no pure right over my person and property but 
what I concede to it. The progress from an 
absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited 
monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward 
a true respect for the individual. Even the 
Chinese philosopher was wise enough to regard 
the individual as the basis .of the empire. Is a , 
democracy, such as we know it, the last im- ..^ i 

provement possible in government? Is it not vv • /\ 
possible to take a step further towards recogniz- ' / ' ' 
ing and organizing the rights of man? There V ■' 
wiU never be a really free and enlightened 
State until the State comes to recognize the 
individual as a higher and independent power, 
from which all its own power and authority are 
derived, and treats bim accordingly, I please 
myself with imagining a State at last which 
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can afford to be just to all men, and to treat the 
individual with respect as a neighbor; which 
even would not think it inconsistent with its 
own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties o£ neighbors and fellow- 
inen. A State which bore this kind o£ fruit, 
and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, 
woiJd prepare the way for a still more perfect 
and glorious State, which also I have imagined, 
but not yet anywhere seen. 
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I LATELY attended a meeting of the citizens 
of Concord, expecting, as one among many, to 
apeak on the subject of slavery in Massachu- 
setts; hut I was surprised and disappointed to 
find that what had called my townsmen together 
was the destiny of Nehraska, and not of Massa- 
chusetts, and that what I had to say would be 
entirely out of order, I had thought that the 
house was on fire, and not the prairie; but 
though several of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are now in prison for attempting to rescue a 
slave from her own clutches, not one of the 
speakers at that meeting expressed regret for it, 
not one even referred to it. It was only the 
disposition of some wild lands a thousand miles 
off which appeared to concern them. The in- 
habitants of Concord are not prepared to stand 
by one of their own bridges, but talk only of 
taking up a position on the highlands beyond the 
Yellowstone Eiver. Our Buttricbs and Davises 
and Hosmers are retreating thither, and I fear 
that they will leave no Lexington Common be- 
tween them and the enemy. There is not one 
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slave in Nebraska; there are perhaps a million 
slaves in Massaeliusetts. 

They who have been bred in the school of 
politics fail now and always to face the faets. 
Their measures are half measures and make- 
shifts merely. They put off the day of settle- 
ment indefinitely, and meanwhile the debt ac- 
cumulates. Though the Fugitive Slave Law 
had not been the subject of discussion on that 
occasion, it was at length faintly resolved by 
my townsmen, at an adjourned meeting, as I 
learn, that the compromise compact of 1820 
having been repudiated by one of the parties, 
"Therefore, . . . the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 must be repealed." But this is not the 
reason why an iniquitous law should be re- 
pealed. The fact which the politician faces is 
merely that there is less honor among thieves 
than was supposed, and not the fact that they 
are thieves. 

As I had no opportunity to express my 
thoughts at that meeting, will you allow me to 
do so here? 

Again it happens that the Boston Court- 
House is full of armed men, holding prisoner 
and trying a man, to find out if he is not really 
a SLAVE. Does any one think that justice or 
God awaits Mr. Loring's decision? Tor bim 
to sit there deciding still, when this question is 
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already decided from eternity to eternity, and 
the unlettered slave himself and the multitude 
around have long since heard and assented to 
the decision, is simply to make himself ridicu- 
lous. We may be tempted to ask from whom 
he received his commission, and who he is that 
received it; what novel statutes he obeys, and 
what precedents are to him of authority. Such 
an arbiter's very existence is an impertinence. 
We do not ask him to make up his mind, but 
to make up his pack. 

I listen to hear the voice of a Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Massachu- 
setts. I hear only the creaking of crickets and 
the hum of insects which now fill the summer 
air. The Governor's exploit is to review the 
troops on muster days. I have seen him on 
horseback, with his hat off, listening to a chap- 
lain's prayer. It chances that that is all I have 
ever seen of a Governor. I think that I could 
manage to get along without one. If he is not 
of the least use to prevent my being kidnapped, 
pray of what important use is he likely to be to 
me? When freedom is most endangered, he 
dwells in the deepest obscurity. A distin- 
l clergyman told me that he chose the 
ssion of a clergyman because it afforded 
the most leisure for literary pursuits. I would 
recommeud to him the profession of a Governor. 
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Three years ago, also, when the Sims tragedy 
was acted, I said to myself, There is such an 
officer, if not such a man, as the Grovemor of 
Massachusetts, — what has he heen ahout the 
last fortnight? Has he had as much as he 
could do to keep on the fence during this moral 
earthquake? It seemed to me that no keener 
satire could have been aimed at, no more cut- 
ting insult have been offered to that man, than 
just what happened, — the absence of all in- 
quiry after him in that crisis. The worst and 
the moat I chanee to know of him is that he 
did not improve that opportunity to make him- 
self known, and worthily known. He could 
at least have resigned himself into fame. It 
appeared to be forgotten that there was such a 
man or such an office. Yet no doubt he was 
endeavoring to fill the gubernatorial chair aU 
the while. He was no Governor of mine. He 
did not govern me. 

But at last, in the present case, the Governor 
was heard from. After he and the United 
States government had perfectly succeeded in 
robbing a poor innocent black man of his lib- 
erty for life, and, as far as they could, of his 
Creator's likeness in his breast, he made a 
speech to his accomplices, at a congratulatory 
supper ! 

I have read a recent law of this State, mak- 
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ing it penal for any officer of tte "Common- 
wealth" to "detain or aid in the . . . de- 
tention," anywhere witbin its limits, "of any 
person, for the reason that he is claimed as a 
fugitive slave." Also, it was a matter of noto- 
riety that a writ of replevin to take the fugitive 
out of the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal could not be served for want of sufficient 
force to aid the officer. 

I had thought that the Governor was, in some 
sense, the executive officer of the State ; that it 
was his business, as a Governor, to see that the 
laws of the State were executed; while, as a 
man, he took care that he did not, by so doing, 
break the laws of humanity ; but when there is 
any special important use for him, he is useless, 
or worse than useless, and permits the laws of 
the State to go unexecuted. Perhaps I do not 
know what are the duties of a Governor; but if 
to be a Governor requires to subject one's self 
to so much ignominy without remedy, if it is to 
put a restraint upon my manhood, I shall take 
care never to be Governor of Massachusetts. I 
have not read far in the statutes of this Com- i 
monwealth. It is not profitable reading. They 
do not always say what is true; and they do not | 
always mean what they say. What I am con- 
cerned to know is, that that man's influence and 
authority were on the side of the slaveholder, 
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and not of the slave, — of the gn^ilty, and not of 
the innocent, — of injustice, and not o£ justice. 
I never saw him of whom I speak; indeed, I 
did not know that he was Governor until this 
event occurred. I heard of him and Anthony 
Bums at the same time, and thus, undoubtedly, 
most will hear of him. So far am I from being 
governed by him. I do not mean that it was 
anything to his discredit that I had not heard 
of him, only that I heard what I did. The 
worst I shaU say of him is, that he proved no 
better than the majority of his constituents 
would be likely to prove. In my opinion, he 
was not equal to the occasion. 

The whole military force of the State is at 
the service of a Mr. Suttle, a slaveholder from 
Virginia, to enable him to catch a man whom 
he calls his property; but not a soldier is 
offered to save a citizen of Massachusetts from 
being kidnapped! Is this what all these sol- 
diers, all this training, have been for these 
seventy -nine years past? Have they been 
trained merely to rob Mexico and carry back 
fugitive slaves to their masters? 

These very nights I heard the sound of a 
drum in our streets. There were men training 
still; and for what? I could with an effort 
pardon the cockerels of Concord for crowing 
still, for they, perchance, had not been beaten 
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that morning; but I could not excuse this rub- 
a-dub of the "trainers." The slave was carried 
back by exactly such as these; L e., by the sol- 
jdier, of whom the beat you can say iu this con- 
Jnection is that he is a fool made conspicuous 
I by a painted coat. 

Three years ago, also, just a week after the 
authorities of Boston assembled to carry back 
a perfectly innocent man, and one whom they 
knew to be innocent, into slavery, the inhabi- 
tants of Concord caused the bells to be rung 
and the cannons to be fired, to celebrate their 
liberty, — and the courage and love of liberty 
of their ancestors who fought at the bridge- 
As if those three millions had fought for the 
right to be free themselves, but to hold in 
slavery three million others. Nowadays, men 
wear a fool's-cap, and call it a liberty-cap. I 
do not know but there are some who, if they 
were tied to a whipping-post, and could but get 
one hand free, would use it to ring the bells and 
fire the cannons to celebrate their liberty. So 
some of my townsmen took the liberty to ring 
and fire. That was the extent of their freedom ; 
and when the sound of the bells died away, their 
liberty died away also; when the powder was 
all expended, their liberty went off with the 
smoke. 

The joke could be no broader if the inmates 
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of the prisons were to subscribe for all tlie pow- 
der to be used in such salutes, and liire the jail- 
ers to do the firing and ringing for them, while 
they enjoyed it through the grating. 

This is what I thought about my neighbors. 

Every humane and intelligent inhahitant of 
Concord, when lie or she heard those bells and 
those cannons, thought not with pride of the 
events of the 19th of April, 1775, but with 
shame of the events of the 12th o£ April, 1851. 
But now we have half buried that old shame 
under a new one. 

Massachusetts sat waiting Mr. Loring's de- 
cision, as if it could in any way affect her own 
criminality. Her crime, the most conspicuous 
and fatal crime of all, was permitting him to 
be the umpire in such a ease. It was really 
the trial of Massachusetts. Every moment that 
she hesitated to set this man free, every moment 
that she now hesitates to atone for her crime, 
she is convicted. The Commissioner on her 
case is God; not Edward G. God, but simple 
God. 

I wish my countrymen to consider, that what- 
ever the human law may be, neither an individ- 
ual nor a nation can ever commit the least act 
of injustice against the obscurest individual 
without having to pay the penalty for it. A 
government which deliberately enacts injustice, 
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and persists in it, will at length even become 
tlie laughing-stock of the world. 

Much has been said about American slavery, 
but I think that we do not even yet realize what 
slavery is. If I were seriously to propose to 
Congress to make mankind into sausages, I 
have no doubt that most of the members would 
smile at my proposition, and if any believed me 
to be in earnest, they would think that I pro- 
posed something much worse than Congress had 
ever done. But if any of them will tell me that 
to make a man into a sausage would be much 
worse, — would be any worse, — than to make 
him into a slave, — than it was to enact the 
Fugitive Slave Law, — I will accuse him of 
foolishness, of intellectual incapacity, of mak- 
ing a distinction without a difference. The 
one is just as sensible a proposition as the 
other. 

I hear a good deal said about trampling this 
law under foot. Why, one need not go out of 
his way to do that. This law rises not to the 
level of the head or the reason; its natural 
habitat is in the dirt. It was bom and bred, 
and has its life, only in the dust and mire, on a 
level with the feet; and he who walks with free- 
dom, and does not with Hindoo mercy avoid 
treading on every venomous reptile, will inevi- 
tably tread on it, and so trample it under foot, 
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— and Webster, its maker, with it, like tlie dirt- 
bug and its ball. 

Recent events will be valuable as a criticism 
on the administration of justice in our midst, 
or, rather, as showing what are the true re- 
soiirces o£ justice in any community. It has 
come to this, that the fi-iends of liberty, the 
friends of the slave, have shuddered when they 
have understood that his fate was left to the legal 
tribunals of the country to be decided. Free 
men have no faith that Justiee will be awarded 
in such a case. The judge may decide this way 
or that; it is a kind of accident, at best. It is 
evident that he is not a competent authority in 
so important a case. It is no time, then, to 
be judging according to his precedents, but to 
establish a precedent for the future. I would 
much rather trust to the sentiment of the people. 
In their vote you would get something of some 
value, at least, however small; but in the other 
case, only the trammeled judgment of an indi- 
vidual, of no significanee, be it which way it 
might. 

It is to some extent fatal to the courts, when 
the people are compelled to go behind them. I 
do not wish to believe that the courts were made 
for fair weather, and for very civil cases merely ; 
but think of leaving it to any court; in the land 
to decide whether more than three millions of 
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people, in this case a sixth part of a nation, 
have a right to be freemen or not ! But it has 
heen left to the courts of justice, so ealleii, — to 
the Supreme Court of the land, — and, as jou 
all know, recognizing no authority but the Con- 
stitution, it has decided that the three millions 
are and shall continue to be slaves. Such 
judges as these are merely the inspectors of a 
pick - lock and murderer's tools, to tell him 
whether they are in working order or not, and 
there they think that their responsibility ends. 
There was a prior case on the docket, which 
they, as judges appointed by God, had no right 
to skip; which having been justly settled, they 
would have been saved from this hiuniliation. 
It was the case of the murderer himself. 

The law will never make men free; it is men 
who have got to make the law free. They are 
the lovers of law and order who observe the law 
when the government breaks it. 
. Among human beings, the judge whose words 
seal the fate of a man furthest into eternity is 
not he who merely pronounces the verdict of the 
law, hut he, whoever he may be, who, from a 
love of truth, and unprejudiced by any custom 
or enactment of men, utters a true opinion or 
sentence concerning him. He it is that sen- 
tences him. Whoever can discern truth has 
received his commissioa from a higher source 
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than the chiefest justice in the world who can 
discern only law. He finds liimaelf constituted 
judge of the judge. Strange that it should be 
necessary to state such simple truths ! 

I am more and more convinced that, with 
reference to any public question, it is more im- 
portant to know what the country thinks of it 
than what the city thinks. The city does not 
think much. On any moral question, I would 
rather have the opinion of Boxboro' than of 
Boston and New York put together. "When 
the former apeaks, I feel as if somebody had 
spoken, as if humanity was yet, and a reasona- 
ble being had asserted its rights, ~ as if some 
unprejudiced men among the country's hills had 
at length turned their attention to the subject, 
and by a few sensible words redeemed the rep- 
utation of the race. When, in some obscure 
country town, the farmers come together to a 
Special town-meeting, to express their opinion 
on some subject which is vexing the land, that, 
I think, is the true Congress, and the most 
respectable one that is ever assembled in the 
United States. 

It is evident that there are, in this Common- 
wealth at least, two parties, becoming more and 
more distinct, — the party of the city, and the 
party of tlie country. I know that the country 
is mean enough, but I am glad to believe that 
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there is a slight difference in her favor. But 
as yet she has few, if any organs, through 
which to express herself. The editorials whiuh 
she reads, like the news, come fcora the sea- 
hoard. Let us, the inhahitants of the country, 
cultivate self-respect- Let us not send to the 
city for aught more essential than our broad- 
cloths and groceries; or, if we read the opin- 
ions of the city, let us entertain opinions of our 
own. -* 

Among measures to be adopted, I would sug- 
gest to make as earnest and vigorous an assault 
on the press as has already been made, and with 
effect, on the church. The church has much 
improved within a few years ; but the press is, 
almost without exception, corrupt. I believe 
that in this country the press exerts a greater 
and a more pernicious influence than the church 
did in its worst period. We are not a religious 
people, but we are a nation of politicians. We 
do not care for the Bible, but we do care for 
the newspaper. At any meeting of politicians, 
— like that at Concord the other evening, for 
instance, — how impertinent it woidd be to 
quote from the Bible! how pertinent to quote 
from a newspaper or from the Constitution! 
The newspaper is a Bible which we read every 
morning and every afternoon, standing and sit- 
ting, riding and walking. It is a Bible which 
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every man carries in Lis pocket, which lies on 
every table and counter, and which the mail, 
and thousands of missionarieSj are continually 
dispersing. It is, in short, the only book 
which America has printed, and which America 
reads. So wide is its influence. The editor 
is a preacher whom you voluntarily support. 
Your tax is commonly one cent daily, and it 
costs nothing for pew hire. But bow many of 
these preachers preach the truth? I repeat the 
testimony of many an intelligent foreigner, as 
well as my own convictions, when I say, that 
probably no country was ever ruled by so mean 
a class of tyrants as, with a few noble excep- 
tions, are the editors of the periodical press in 
this country. And as they live and rule only 
by their servility, and appealing to the worse, 
and not the better, nature of man, the people 
who read them are in the condition of the dog 
that returns to his vomit. 

The Liberator and the Commonwealth were 
the only papers in Boston, as fax as I know, 
which made themselves heard in condemnation 
of the cowardice and meanness of the authori- 
ties of that city, as exhibited in '51. The 
other journals, almost without exception, by 
their manner of referring to and speaking of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the carrying back 
of the slave Sims, insulted the common sense 
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o£ the country, at least. And, for the most 
part, they did this, one would say, because they 
thought so to secure the approbation o£ their 
patrons, not being aware that a sounder senti- 
ment prevailed to any extent in the heart o£ the 
Commonwealth, I am told that some of them 
have improved of late ; but they are still emi- 
nently time-serving. Such is the character they 
have won. 

But, thank fortune, this preacher can be even 
more easily reached by the weapons of the 
reformer than could the recreant priest. The 
free men of New England have only to refrain 
from purchasing and reading these sheets, have 
only to withhold their cents, to kill a score of 
them at once. One whom I respect told me 
that he purchased Mitchell's Citizen in the 
oars, and then threw it out the window. But 
would not his contempt have been more fatally 
expressed if he had not bought it ? 

Are they Americans? are they New Eng- 
landers? are they inhabitants of Lexington and 
Concord and Framingham, who read and sup- 
port the Boston Post, Mail, Journal, Adver- 
tiser, Courier, and Times f Are these the 
Plags of our Union? I am not a newspaper 
reader, and may omit to name the worst. 

Could slavery suggest a more complete ser- 
vility than some of these journals exhibit? Is 
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there any dust which their conduct does not 
lick, and make fouler still with its slime? I do 
not know whether the Boston Herald is still in 
existence, but 1 remember to have seen it about 
the streets when Sims was carried ofE. Did it 
not act its part well, — serve its master faith- 
fully! How could it have gone lower on its 
belly? How can a man stoop lower than he is 
low? do more than put his extremities in the 
place of the head he has ? than make his head 
his lower extremity? WTien I iave taken up 
thb paper with my cuffs turned up, I have 
heard the gurgling of the sewer through every 
column. I have felt that I was handling a 
paper picked out of the public gutters, a leaf 
from the gospel of the gambling-houae, the 
groggery, and the brothel, harmonizing with the 
gospel of the Merchants' Exchange. 

The majority of the men of the North, and 
of the South and East and West, are not men 
of principle. If they vote, they do not send 
men to Congress on errands of humanity; but 
while their brothers and sisters are being 
scourged and hung for loving liberty, while — - 1 
might here insert aU that slavery implies and is 
— it is the mismanagement of wood and iron 
and stone and gold which ooneems them. Do 
what you will, O Government, with my wife and 
children, my mother and brother, my father 
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and sister, I will obey your commands to the 
letter. It will indeed grieve me if you hurt 
them, if you deliver them to overseers to be 
hunted by hounds or to be whipped to death; 
but, nevertheless, I will peaceably pursue my 
chosen calling on this fair earth, until per- 
chance, one day, when I have put on mourning 
for them dead, I shall have persuaded you to 
relent. Such is the attitude, such are the words 
of Massachusetts. 

Kather than do thus, I need not say what 
match I would touch, what system endeavor to 
blow up; but as I love my life, I would side 
with the light, and let the dark earth roll from 
under me, calling my mother and my brother to 
follow. 

I would remind my countrymen that they 
are to be men first, and Americans only at a 
late and convenient hour. No matter how val- 
uable law may be to protect your property, even 
to keep soul and body together, if it do not keep 
you and humanity together. 

I am sorry to .say that I doubt if there is a 
judge in Massachusetts who is prepared to re- 
sign his of&ce, and get his living innocently, 
whenever it is required of him to pass sentence 
under a law which is merely contrary to the law 
of God. I am compelled to see that they put 
Uiemselves, or rather are by character, in thia 
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respect, exactly on a level with the marine who 
discharges his musket in any direction he is 
ordered to. They are Just as much tools, and 
as little men. Certainly, they are not the more 
to be respected, because their master enslaves 
their understandings and consciences, instead 
of their bodies. 

The judges and lawj'ers, — simply as such, I 
mean, —and all men of expediency, try this 
ease by a very low and incompetent standard. 
They consider, not whether the Fugitive Slave 
Law is right, but whether it is what they call 
constitutional. Is virtue constitutional, or 
vice? Is equity constitutional, or iniquity? 
In important moral and vital questions, like 
this, it is just as impertinent to ask whether a 
law is constitutional or not, as to ask whether 
it is profitable or not. They persist in being 
the servants of the worst of men, and not the 
servants of himianity. The question is, not 
whether you or your grandfather, seventy years 
ago, did not enter into an agreement to serve 
the Devil, and that service is not accordingly 
now due; but whether you will not now, for 
once and at last, serve God, — in spite of your 
own past recreancy, or that of your ancestor, - — 
by obeying that eternal and only just Consti- 
tution, which He, and not any Jefferson or 
Adams, has written in your being. 
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The amount of it is, if the majority vote the 
Devil to be God, the minority will live and - 
behave accordingly, — and obey the successful 
candidate, trusting that, some time or other, 
by some Speaker's casting-vote, perhaps, they 
may reinstate God. This is the highest prin- 
ciple I can get out or invent for my neighbors. 
These men act as if they believed that they 
could safely slide down a hill a little way, — -or 
a good way, — and would surely come to a 
place, by and by, where they could begin to 
slide up again. This is expediency, or choos- 
ing that course which offers the slightest obsta- 
cles to the feet, that is, a downhill one. But 
there is no such thing as accomplishing a 
righteous reform by the use of "expediency." 
There is no such thing as sliding up hill. In 
morals the only sliders are backsliders. 

Thus we steadily worship Mammon, both 
school and state and church, and on the seventh, 
day curse God with a tintamar from one end of 
the Union to the other. 

Will mankind never learn that policy is not 
morality, — that it never secures any moral 
right, but considers merely what is expedient? 
chooses the available candidate, — who is in- 
variably the Devil, — and what right have his 
constituents to be surprised, because the Devil 
does not behave like an angel of light ? What 
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is wanted is men, not of policy, but of probity, 
— ■ who recognize a higher law than the Consti- 
tution, or the decision of the majority. The 
fate of the country does not depend on how you 
vote at the polls, — the worst man is as strong 
as the best at that game; it does not depend on 
what kind of paper you drop into the ballot- 
box once a year, but on what kind of man you 
drop from your chamber into the street every 
morning, 

What should concern Massachusetts is not 
the Nebraska Bill, nor the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
but her own slaveholding and servility. Let 
the State dissolve her union with the slave- 
holder. She may wriggle and hesitate, and ask 
leave to read the Constitution once more; but 
she can find no respectable law or precedent 
which sanctions the continuance of such a 
union for an instant. - 

Let each inhabitant of the State dissolve his 
union with her, as long as she delays to do her 
duty. 

The events of the past month teach me to dis- 
trust Fame. I see that she does not finely dis- 
criminate, but coarsely hurrahs. She considers 
not the simple heroism of an action, but only as 
it is connected with its apparent consequences. 
She praises till she is hoarse the easy exploit of 
the Boston tea party, but will be comparatively 
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silent about the braver and more disinterestedly 
heroic attack on the Boston Court-House, sim- 
ply because it was nnsuceessful ! 

Covered with disgrace, the State has sat 
down coolly to try for their lives and liberties 
the men who attempted to do its duty for it. 
And this is called justice/ They who have 
shown that they can behave particularly well 
may perchance be put under bonds for their 
good behavior. They whom truth requires at 
present to plead guilty are, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the State, preeminently innocent. 
While the Governor, and the Mayor, and 
countless officers of the Commonwealth are at 
large, the champions of liberty are imprisoned. 

Only they are guiltless who commit the crime 
of contempt of such a court. It behooves every 
man to see that his influence is on the side of 
justice, and let the courts make their own eliar- 
actera. My sympathies in this ease are wholly 
with the accused, and wholly against their accus- 
ers and judges. Justice is sweet and musical; 
but injustice is harsh and discordant. The 
judge still sits grinding at his organ, but it 
yields no music, and we hear only the sound of 
the handle. He believes that all the music re- 
sides in the handle, and the crowd toss him their 
coppers the same as before. 

Do you suppose that that Massachusetts 
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which is now doiag these things, — which hesi- 
tates to crown these men, some of whose law- 
yers, and even judges, perchance, may be 
driven to take refuge in some poor quibhle, 
that they may not wholly outrage their instinc- 
tive sense of justice, — do you suppose that she 
is anything but base and servile? that she is the 
champion of liberty ? 

"Show me a free state, and a court truly of 
justice, and I will flght for them, if need be; 
but show me Massachusetts, and I refuse her 
my allegiance, and express contempt for her 
courts. 

The effect of a good government is to make 
life more valuable, —of a bad one, to make it 
less valuable. We can afford that railroad and 
all merely material stock should lose some of 
its value, for that only compels us to live more 
simply and economically ; but suppose that the 
value of life itself should be diminished! How 
can we make a less demand on man and nature, 
how live more economically in rfespect to virtue 
and all noble qualities, than we do? I have 
lived for the last month — and I think that 
every man in Massachusetts capable of the sen- 
timent of patriotism must have had a similar 
experience — with the sense of having suffered 
a vast and indefinite loss. I did not know at 
first what ailed me. At last it occurred to me 
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that what I had lost was a country. I had never 
respected the government near to which I lived, 
but I had foolishly thought that I might manage 
to live here, minding my private affairs, and 
forget it. For my part, my old and worthiest 
pursuits have lost I cannot say how much of 
their attraction, and I feel that my investment 
in life here is worth many per cent, less since 
Massachusetts last deliberately sent back an 
innocent man, Anthony Burns, to slavery. I 
dwelt before, perhaps, in the illusion that my 
life passed somewhere only between heaven and 
hell, bnt now I cannot persuade myself that I 
do not dwell wholly within hell. The site of 
that political organization called Massachusetts 
is to me morally covered with volcanic scoiife 
and cinders, such as Milton describes in the 
infernal regions. If there is any hell more 
unprincipled than our rulers, and we, the ruled, 
I feel curious to see it. Life itself being worth 
less, all things mth it, which minister to it, are 
worth less. Suppose you have a small library, 
with pictures to adorn the walls, — a garden 
laid out around, — and contemplate scientific 
and literary pursuits, and discover all at once 
that your viUa, with all its contents, is located 
in hell, and that the justice of the peace has a 
cloven foot and a forked tail, — ■ do not these 
things suddenly lose their value in your eyes? 
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I feel that, to some extent, the State Las fa- 
tally interfered with my lawful business. It has 
not only interrupted me in my passage through 
Coxirt Street on errands of trade, but it has in- 
terrupted me and every man on his onward and 
upward path, on which he had trusted soon to 
leave Court Street far behind. Wbat right had 
it to remind me of Court Street? I have found 
that hollow which even I had relied on for solid. 

I am surprised to see men going about their 
business as if nothing had happened. I say to 
myself, "Unfortunates 1 they have not heard 
the news." I am surprised that the man whom 
I just met on horseback should be so earnest to 
overtalie his newly bought cows running away, 
— since all property is insecure, and if they do 
not run away again, they may be taken away 
from him when he gets them. Fool! does he 
not know that his seed-corn is worth less this 
year, — that all beneficent harvests fail as you 
approach the empire of hell? No prudent man 
will build a stone house under these circum- 
stances, or engage in any peaceful enterprise 
which it requires a long time to accomplish. 
Art is as long as ever, but life is more inter- 
rupted and less available for a raian's proper 
pursuits. It is not an era of repose. We have 
used up al] our inherited freedom. If we would 
save our lives, we must fight for them. 
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I walk toward one of our ponds; but what 
signifies the beauty of nature when men are 
base? We walk to lakes to see our serenity 
reflected in them ; when we are not serene, we 
go not to them. Who can be serene in a coun- 
try where both the rulers and the ruled are 
without principle? The remembrance of my 
country spoils my walk. My thoughts are mur- 
der to the State, and involuntarily go plotting 
against her. 

But it chanced the othsr day that I scented a 
white water-lily, and a season I had waited for 
had arrived. It is the emblem of purity. It 
bursts up so pure and fair to the eye, and so 
sweet to the scent, as if to show us what purity 
and sweetness reside in, and can be extracted 
from, the slime and muck of earth. I think I 
have plucked the first one that has opened for a 
mile. What confirmation of our hopes is in 
the fragrance of this flower! I shall not so 
soon despair of the world for it, notwithstand- 
ing slavery, and the cowardice and want of 
principle of Northern men. It suggests what 
kind of laws have prevailed longest and widest, 
and still prevail, and that the time may come 
when man's deeds will smell as sweet. Such is 
the odor which the plant emits. If Nature can 
compound this fragrance still annually, I shall 
believe her still young and full of vigor, her 
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integrity and genius unimpaired, and that there 
19 virtue even in naan, too, who is fitted to per- 
ceive and love it. It reminds me that Nature 
has been partner to no Missouri Compromise. I 
scent no compromise in the fragrance of the 
water-lily. It is not a Nymphwa DOUGLA88II. 
In it, the sweet, and pure, and innocent are 
whoUy sundered from the obscene and baleful. 
I do not scent in this the time-serving irresolu- 
tion of a Massachusetts Governor, nor of a Bos- 
ton Mayor. So behave that the odor of your 
actions may enhance the general sweetness of 
the atmosphere, that when we behold or scent a 
flower, we may not be reminded how inconsis- 
tent your deeds are with it ; for aU odor is but 
one form of advertisement of a moral quality, 
and if fair actions had not been performed, the 
lily would not smell sweet. The foul slime 
stands for the sloth and vice of man, the decay 
of humanity; the fragrant fiower that springs 
from it, for the purity and courage which are 
immortal. 

Slavery and servility have produced no sweet- 
scented flower annually, to charm the senses of 
men, for they have no real life : they are merely 
a decaying and a death, offensive to all healthy 
nostrils. We do not complain that they live, 
but that they do not get buried. Let the living 
bury them; even they are good for manure. 
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I TRUST that you will pardon me for being 
here. I do not wish to force my thoughts upon 
you, but I feel forced myself. Little as I know 
o£ Captain Brown, I would fain do my part to 
correct the tone and the statements of the news- 
papers, and of my countrymen generally, re- 
specting his eharaeter and actions. It costs us 
nothing to be just. We can at least express our 
sympathy with, and admiration of, him and his 
companions, and that is what I now propose to do. 

First, as to his history. I will endeavor to 
omit, as much as possible, what you have al- 
ready read. I need not describe his person to 
you, for probably most of you have seen and 
will not soon forget hiiG. ^ I am told that his 
grandfather, John Brown, was an officer in the 
Revolution ; that he himself was born in Con- 
necticut about the beginning of this century, 
but early went with his father to Ohio. I heard 
him say that his father was a contractor who 
furnished beef to the army there, in the war of 
1812; that he accompanied him to the camp, 
and .assisted him in that employment, seeing 
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a good ileal of military lif e, — more, perhaps, 
than if he had been a soldier; for he was often 
present at the councils of the officers. Espe- 
cially, he learned by experience how armies are 
supplied and maintained in the field, — a work 
which, he observed, requires at least as much 
experience and skill as to lead them in battle. 
He said that few persons had any conception of 
the cost, even the pecuniary cost, of firing a 
single bullet in war. He saw enough, at any 
rate, to disgust him with a military life; indeed, 
to excite in him a great abhorrence of it; so 
much so, that though he was tempted by the 
ofEer of some petty office in the army, when he 
was about eighteen, he not only declined that, 
but he also refused to train when warned, and 
was fined for it. He then resolved that he 
would never have anything to do with any war, 
unless it were a war for liberty. 

When the troubles in Kansas began, he sent 
several of his sons thither to strengthen the 
party o£ the Free State men, fitting them out 
with such weapons as he had ; telling them that 
if the troubles should increase, and there should 
be need of him, he would follow, to assist them 
with his hand and counsel. This, as you all 
know, he soon after did; and it was through 
his agency, far more than any other's, that 
Kansas was made free. 
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For a part of his life lie was a surveyor, and 
at one time he was engaged in wool-growing, 
and he went to Europe as an agent ahout that 
business. There, as everywhere, he had his 
eyes about him, and made many original obser- 
vations. He said, for instance, that he saw 
why the soil of England was so rich, and that 
of Germany (I think it was) so poor, and he 
thought of writing to some of the crowned heads 
about it. It was because in England the peas- 
antry live on the soil which they cultivate, but 
in Germany they are gathered into villages at 
night. It is a pity that he did not make a book 
of his observations. 

I should say that be was an old-fashioned 
man in his respect for the Constitution, and his 
faith in the permanence of this Union. Sla- 
very he deemed to be wholly opposed to these, 
and he was its determined foe. 

He was by descent and birth a New England 
farmer, a man of great common sense, deliber- 
ate and practical as that class is, and tenfold 
more so. He was like the best of those who 
stood at Concord Bridge once, on Ijexington 
Common, and on Bunker Hill, only he was 
firmer and higher principled than any that I 
have chanced to hear of as there. It was no 
abolition lecturer that converted him. Ethan 
Allen and Stark, with whom he may in some 
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respects be compared, were rangers in a lower 
and less important field. They could bravely 
face tlieir country's foes, but he hail the courage 
to face his country herself when she was in the 
wrong. A "Western writer says, to account for 
his escape from so many perils, that he was 
concealed under a "rural exterior;" as if, in 
that prairie land, a hero should, by good rights, 
wear a citizen's dress only. 

He did not go to the college called Harvard, 
good old Alma Mater as she is. He was not 
fed on the pap that is there furnished. As he 
phrased it, "I know no more of grammar than 
one of your calves." But he went to the great 
university of the AVest, where he sedulously 
pursued the study of Liberty, for which he had 
early betrayed a fondness, and having taken 
many degrees, he finally commenced the public 
practice of Humanity in Kansas, as you all 
know. Sucli were Ids humanities, and not any 
study of grammar. He would have left a Greek 
accent slanting the wrong way, and righted up 
a falling man. 

He was one of that class of whom we hear a 
great deal, but, for the most part, see nothing 
at all, — the Puritans. It would be in vain to 
kill him. He died lately in the time of Ci'om- 
well, but he reappeared here. Why should he 
not? Some of the Puritan stock are said to 
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have come over and settled in New England. 
Tliej were a class that did something else than 
celehrate their forefathers' day, and eat parched 
com in remembrance of that time. They were 
neither Democrats nor Republicans, but men of 
simple habits, straightforward, prayerful; not 
thinking much of rulers who did not fear God, 
not making many compromises, nor seeking 
after available candidates, 

"In his camp," as one has recently written, 
and as I have myself heard him state, "he per- 
mitted no profanity; no man of loose morals 
was suffered to remain there, unless, indeed, as 
a prisoner of war. 'I would rather,' said he, 
'have the sraall-pox, yellow fever, and cholera, 
all together in my camp, than a man without 
principle. . . . It is a mistake, sir, that our 
people make, when they think that buEies are 
the best fighters, or that they are the fit men 
to oppose these Southerners, Give me men 
of good principles, — God-fearing men, — men 
who respect themselves, and with a dozen of 
them I will oppose any hundred such men as 
these Buford ruffians.' " He said that if one 
offered himself to be a soldier under him, who 
was forward to tell what he could or would do 
if he could only get sight of the enemy, he had 
but little confidence in him. 

He was never able to find more than a score 
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or so of recruits whom Le would accept, and 
only about a dozen, among them his sons, in 
whom lie had perfect faith. AVlien he was here, 
some years ago, he showed to a few a little 
manuscript book, — his " orderly book " I think 
he called it, — containing the names of his com- 
pany in Kansas, and the rules by which they 
bound themselves ; and he stated that several of 
them had already sealed the contract with their 
blood. When some one remarked that, with 
the addition of a chaplain, it would have been a 
perfect Cromwellian troop, he observed that he 
would have been glad to add a chaplain to the 
list, if be could have found one who could fill 
that office worthily. It is easy enough to find 
one for the United States army. I believe that 
he had prayers in bis camp morning and even- 
ing, nevertheless. 

He was a man of Spartan habits, and at sixty 
was scrupulous about his diet at your table, 
excusing himself by saying that he must eat 
sparingly and fare hard, as became a soldier, 
or one who was fitting himself fop difficult en- 
terprises, a life of exposure. 

A man of rare common sense and directness 
of speech, as of action; a transcendentalist 
above all, a man of ideas and principles, — that 
was what distinguished him. Not yielding to a 
whim or transient impulse, but carrying out the 
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purpose of a life. I noticed that he did not 
overstate anything, but spoke within bounds. I 
remember, particularly, how, in his speech 
here, he referred to what his family had suffered 
in Kansas, without ever giving the least vent 
to his pent-up fire. It was a volcano with an 
ordinary chimney-flue. Also referring to the 
deeds of certain Border Ruffians, he said, rap- 
idly paring away his speech, lite an experienced 
soldier, keeping a reser\'e of force and mean- 
ing, "They had a perfect right to be hung." 
He was not in the least a rhetorician, was not 
talking to Buncombe or his constituents any- 
where, had no need to invent anything but to 
tell the simple truth, and communicate his own 
resolution; therefore he appeared incomparably 
strong, and eloquence in Congress and elsewhere 
seemed to me at a discoimt. It was like the 
speeches of Cromwell compared with those of an 
ordinary king. 

As for his tact and prudence, I will merely 
say, that at a time when scarcely a man from 
the Free States was able to reach Kansas by 
any direct route, at least without having his 
arms taken from him, he, carrying what imper- 
fect guns and other weapons he could collect, 
openly and slowly drove an ox-cart through 
Missouri, apparently in the capa<iity of a sur- 
veyor, with his surveying compass exposed in 
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it, and so passed unsuspected, and had ample 
opportmiity to learn tlie designs of the enemy. 
For some time after his arrival he still followed 
the same profession. When, for instance, he 
saw a knot of the ruffians on the prairie, discuss- 
ing, of course, the single topic which then occu- 
pied their minds, he would, perhaps, take his 
compass and one of his sons, and proceed to run 
an imaginary line right through the very spot on 
which that conclave had assemhled, and when 
he came up to them, he would naturally pause 
and have some talk with them, leai'ning their 
news, and, at last, all their plans perfectly; and 
having thus completed his real survey he would 
resume his imaginary one, and run on his line 
till he was out of sight. 

When I expressed surprise that he could live 
in Kansas at all, with a price set upon his head, 
and so large a nimiber, including the authori- 
ties, exasperated against him, he accounted for 
it by saying, "It is perfectly well understood 
that I will not be taken." Much of the time 
for some years he has had to skulk in swamps, 
suffering from poverty and from sickness, which 
was the consequence o£ exposure, befriended 
only by Indians and a few whites. But though 
it might be known that he was lurking in a par- 
ticular swamp, his foes commonly did not care 
to go in after him. He could even come out 
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into a town where there were more Border Ruf- 
fians than Free State men, and transact some 
business, without delaying long, and yet not be 
molested; for, said he, "no little handful of 
men were willing to undertake it, and a large 
body eonld not be got tog-ether in season." 

As for his recent failure, we do not know the 
facts about it. It was evidently far from being 
a wild and desperate attempt. His enemy, Mr. 
Vallandigham, is compelled to say that "it was 
among the best planned and executed conspira- 
cies that ever failed." 

Not to mention his other successes, was it a 
failure, or did it show a want of good manage- 
ment, to deliver from bondage a dozen human 
beings, and walk off with them by broad day- 
light, for weeks if not months, at a leisurely 
pace, through one State after another, for half 
the length of the North, conspicuous to all par- 
ties, with a price set upon his head, going into 
a court-room on his way and telling what he had 
done, thus convincing Missouri that it was not 
profitable to try to hold slaves in his neighbor- 
hood? — and this, not because the government 
menials were lenient, but because they were 
afraid of him. 

Yet he did not attribute his success, foolishly, 
to "his star," or to any magic. He said, truly, 
that the reason why such greatly superior num- 
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bers quailed before him was, as one of his pris- 
oners confessed, because they lacked a cause, — 
a kind of armor which he and his party never 
lacked. When the time caine, few men were 
found willing to lay down their lives in defense 
of what they knew to be wrong; they did not 
like that this should be their last act in this 
world. 

But to make haste to his last act, and its 
effects. 

The newspapers seem to ignore, or perhaps 
are really ignorant, of the fact that there are at 
least as many as two or three individuals to a 
town throughout the North who think much as 
the present speaker does about him and his en- 
terprise, I do not hesitate to say that they are 
an important and growing party. We aspire 
to be something more than stupid and timid 
chattels, pretending to read history and our 
Bibles, but desecrating every house and every 
day we breathe in. Perhaps anxious politicians 
may prove that only seventeen white men and 
five negroes were concerned in the late en- 
terprise; but their very anxiety to prove this 
might suggest to themselves that aU is not told. 
Why do they still dodge the truth ? They are 
so anxious because of a dim consciousness of 
the fact, which they do not distinctly face, that 
at least a million of the free inhabitants of the 
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United States would have rejoiced if it liad suc- 
ceeded. They at most only criticise the tactics. 
Though we wear no crape, the thought of that 
man's position and probable fate is spoiling 
many a man's day here at the North for other 
thinking. If any one who has seen him here 
can pursue successfully any other train of 
thought, I do not know what he is made of. If 
there is any such who gets his usual allowance 
of sleep, I will warrant him to fatten easily 
under any circumstances which do not touch his 
body or purse. I put a piece of paper and a 
pencil under my pillow, and when I could not 
sleep I wrote in the dark. 

On the whole, my respect for my fellow-men, 
except as one may outweigh a million, is not 
being increased these days. I have noticed the 
cold-blooded way in which newspaper writers 
and men generally apeak of this event, as if 
an ordinary malefactor, though one of unusual 
"pluck," — as the Governor of Virginia is re- 
ported to have said, using the language of the 
cock-pit, "the gamest man he ever saw," — had 
been caught, and were about to he hung. He 
was not dreaming of his foes when the governor 
thought he looked so brave. It turns what 
sweetness I have to gall, to hear, or hear of, 
the remarks of some of my neighbors. ^Vhen 
we heard at first that he was dead, one of my 
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townsmen observed that "he died as the fool 
dieth;" which, pardon me, for an instant sug- 
gested a likeness in him dying to my neighbor 
living. Others, craven -hearted, said disparag- 
ingly, that "he threw his life away," because 
he resisted the government. Which way liave 
they thi'own their lives, pray? — such as would 
praise a man for attacking singly an ordinary 
band of thieves or murderers. I hear another 
ask, Yankee-lijie,-*" What wiU he gain by it?" 
as if he expected to fill his pockets by this en- 
terprise. Such a one has no idea of gain but 
in this worldly sense. If it does not leaJ to a 
"sui-prise" party, if he does not get a new pair 
o£ boots, or a vote of thanks, it must be a fail- 
ure. "But he won't gain anything by it." 
Well, no, I don't suppose he could get four- 
and-sixpenee a day for being hung, take the 
year round; but then he stands a chance to save 
a considerable part of his soul, — and such a 
soul! — when you do not. No doubt you can 
get more in jour market for a quart of milk 
than f)r a quirt of blood, but that is not the 
marl et thit heioes carry their blood to. 

Such do not know tliat like the seed is tlie 
fiuit 'md thit in the moral world, when good 
seed IS planted good fruit is inevitable, and 
does not depen 1 on our watering and cultivat- 
ing that when jou plant, or bury, a hero in his 
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field, a crop of heroes is sure to spring up. 
Thia is a seed of such force and vitality, that it 
does not ask our leave to germinate. 

The momentary charge at Balaklava, in obe- 
dience to a blundering command, proving what 
a perfect machine the soldier is, has, properly 
enough, been celebrated by a poet lanreate; hut 
the steady, and for the most part successful, 
charge of this man, for some years, against the 
legions of Slavery, in obedience to an infinitely 
higher command, is as much more memorable 
than that as an intelligent and conscientious 
man is superior to a machine. Do yon tbinli 
that that will go unsung? 

"Served him right," — "A dangerous man," 
— "He is undoubtedly insane," So they pro- 
ceed to live their sane, and wise, and altogether 
admirable lives, reading their Plutarch a little, 
but chiefly pausing at that feat of Putnam, who 
was let down into a wolf's den; and in this wise 
they nourish themselves for brave and patriotic 
deeds some time or other. The Tract Society 
could afford to print that story of Putnam. 
You might open the district schools with the 
reading of it, for there is nothing about Slavery 
or the Church in it; unless it occurs to the 
reader that some pastors are wolves in sheep's 
clothing. "The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions," even, might dare 
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to protest against that wolf. I liave heard of 
boards, and of AmerieaJi boards, but it chances 
that I never heard of this particular lumber till 
lately. And yet I hear of Northern men, and 
women, and children, by fiunilies, buying a 
"life-membership" in such societies as these. 
A life-membership in the grave! You can get 
buried cheaper than that. 

Our foes are in our midst and all about us. 
There is hardly a house but is divided against 
itself, for our foe is the all but universal wood- 
enness of both head and heart, the want of vi- 
tality in man, which is the effect of our vice; 
and hence are begotten fear, superstition, big- 
otry, persecution, and slavery of all kinds. We 
are mere figure-heads upon a hulk, with livers 
in the place of hearts. The curse is the worship 
of idols, which at length changes the worshiper 
into a stone image himself ; and the New Eng- 
lander is just as much an idolater as the Hin- 
doo. This man was an exception, for he diil 
not set up even a political graven image be- 
tween him and his God. 

A church that can never have done with ex- 
communicatiug Christ while it exists! Away 
with your broad and flat churches, and your nar- 
row and tall chui-ches ! Take a step forward, 
and invent a new style of out-houses. Invent a 
salt that will save you, and defend our nostrils. 
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The modern Christian is a man who has con- 
sented to say all the prayers in the liturgy, pro- 
Tided you will let him go straight to feed and 
sleep quietly afterward. All his prayers begin 
with "Now I lay me down to sleep," and he is 
forever looking forward to the time when he 
shall go to his "lonff rest." He has consented 
to perform ear tain old-established charities, too, 
after a fashion, but he does not wish to hear of 
any new-fangled ones; he doesn't wish to have 
any supplementary articles added to the con- 
tract, to fit it to the present time. He shows 
the whites of his eyes on the Sabbath, and the 
blacks all the rest of the week. The evil is not 
merely a sta^ation of blood, but a stagnation 
of spirit. Many, no doubt, are well disposed, 
but sluggish by constitution and by habit, and 
they cannot conceive of a man who is actuated 
by higher motives than they are. Accordingly 
they pronounce this man insane, for they know , 
that they could never act as he does, as long as 
they are themselves. 

We dream of foreign countries, of other 
times and races of men, placing them at a dis- 
tance in history or space; but let some signifi- 
cant event like the present occur in our midst, 
and we discover, often, this distance and this 
strangeness between us and our nearest neigh- 
bors. Thep are our Austrias, and Chinas, and 
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South Sea Islands. Our crowded society be- 
comes weE spaced all at once, clean and hand- 
some to the eye, — a city of magnifleent dis- 
tances. AVe discover why it was that we never 
got beyoud compliments and surfaces with them 
before; we become aware of as many versts 
between us and them as here are between a 
wandering Tartar and a Chinese town. The 
thoughtful man becomes a hermit in the thor- 
oughfares of the market - place. Impassable 
seas suddenly find their level between us, or 
dumb steppes stretch themselves out there. It 
is the difference of constitution, of intelligence, 
and faith, and not streams and mountains, that 
make the true and impassable boundaries be- 
tween individuals and between states. None 
but the like-minded can come plenipotentiary to 
our court. 

I read all the newspapers I could get within 
a week after this event, and I do not remember 
in them a single expression of sympathy for 
these men. I have since seen one noble state- 
ment, in a Boston paper, not editorial. Some 
voluminous sheets decided not to print the full 
report of Brown's words to the exclusion of 
other matter. It was as if a publisher should 
reject the manuscript of the New Testament, 
and print "Wilson's last speech. The same 
journal which contained this pregnant news 
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was cliiefly filled, in parallel columns, with the 
reports of the political conventions that were 
being held. But the descent to them was too 
steep. They sboiild have been spared this con- 
trast, — been printed in an extra, at least. To 
turn from the voices and deeds of earnest men 
to the cackling of political conventions! OiBce- 
seekers and speech-makers, who do not so much 
as lay an honest egg, but wear their breasts 
hare upon an egg of chalk! Their great game 
is the game of straws, or rather that imiversal 
aboriginal game of the platter, at which the 
Indians cried hub, huh! Exclude the reports 
of religious and political conventions, and pub- 
lish the words of a living man. 

But I object not so much to what they have 
omitted as to what they have inserted. Even 
the Liberator oaWeA it "a misguided, wild, and 
apparently insane^effort." As for the herd 
of newspapers and magazines, I do not chance 
to linow an editor in the country who will de- 
liberately print anything which he knowa will 
ultimately and permanently reduce the number 
of his subscribers. They do not believe that it 
would be expedient. How then can they print 
truth? If we do not say pleasant things, they 
argue, nobody will attend to us. And so they 
do like some traveling auctioneers, who sing an 
obscene song, in order to draw a crowd around 
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them. Eepubljcan editors, obliged to get their 
sentences ready for the morning edition, and 
accustomed to look at everything by the twi- 
light of politics, express no admiration, nor 
true sorrow even, but call these men "deluded 
fanatics," — "mistaken men," — "insane," or 
"crazed." It suggests what a sane set of edi- 
tors we are blessed with, not "mistaken men; " 
who know very wdl on which side their bread 
is buttered, at lei^st. 

A man does a brave and humane deed, and 
at once, on all sides, we hear people and parties 
declaring, "I didn't do it, nor countenance 
him to do it, in any conceivable way. It eau't 
be fairly inferred from my past career." I, for 
one, am not interested to hear you define your 
position. I don't know that I ever was or 
ever shall be. I think it is mere egotism, or 
impertinent at this time. Ye need n't take so 
much pains to wash your skirts of him. No 
intelligent man will ever be convinced that he 
was any creature of yours. He went and came, 
as he himself informs us, "under the auspices 
of John Brown and nobody else," The Repub- 
lican party does not perceive how many his 
/ailure will make to vote more correctly than 
they would have them. They have counted the 
votes of Pennsylvania & Co., but they have not 
correctily counted Captain Brown's vote. He 
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has taken the wind out of their sails, — the lit- 
tle wind they had, — and they may as well lie 
to and repair. 

What though he did not belong to your 
cliqnet Though you may not approve of his 
method or his principles, recognize his magna- 
nimity. Would you not like to claim kindred- 
ship with him in that, though in no other thing 
he is like, or likely, to you? Do you think 
that you would lose your reputation so? What 
you lost at the spile, you woidd gain at the 

If they do not mean all this, then they do 
not speak the truth, and say what they mean. 
They are simply at their old tricks still. 

"It was always conceded to him," says one 
who calls him crazy, "that he was a conscien- 
tious man, very modest in his demeanor, appar- 
ently inoffensive, until the subject of Slaveiy 
was introduced, when he would exhibit a feel- 
ing of indignation unparalleled." 

The slave-ship is on her way, crowded with 
its dying victims; new cargoes are being added 
in mid-ocean; a small crew of slaveholders, 
countenanced by a large body of passengers, is 
smothering four millions under the hatches, and 
yet the politician asserts that the only proper 
way by which deliverance is to be obtained 
is by "the quiet difEusion of the sentiments of 
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humanity," without any "outbreak." As if the 
sentiments of humanity were ever found unac- 
companied by its deeds, and yon could disperse 
them, all finished to order, the pure article, as 
easily as water with a watering-pot, and so lay 
the dust. What is that that I hear cast over- 
board ? The bodies of the dead that have found 
deliverance. That is the way we are "diffus- 
ing " humanity, and its sentiments with it. 

Prominent and influential editors, accustomed 
to deal with politicians, men of an infinitely 
lower grade, say, in their ignorance, that he 
acted "on the principle of revenge." They do 
not know the man. They must enlarge them- 
selves to conceive of him. I have no doubt 
that the time will come when they will begin to 
see him as he was. They have got to conceive 
of a man of faith and of religious principle, and 
not a politician or an Indian ; of a man who did 
not wait till he was personally interfered with 
or thwarted in some harmless business before 
he gave his life to the cause of the oppressed. 

If Walker may be considered the representa- 
tive of the South, I wish I could say that Brown 
was the representative of the North, He was a 
superior man. He did not value his bodily life 
in comparison with ideal things. He did not 
recognize unjust human laws, but resisted them 
as he was bid. For once we are lifted out of the 
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trivialness and dust of polities into the region 
of truth and manhood. No man in America '^ 
has ever stood up so persistently and effectively 
for the dignity of human nature, knowing him- 
self for a man, and the equal of any and all 
governments. In that sense he was the most 
American of us all. He needed no babbling 
lawyer, making false issues, to defend him. 
He was more than a match for all the judges 
that American voters, or office-holders of what- 
ever grade, can create. He could not have 
been tried by a jury of his peers, because his 
peers did not exist. When a man stands up 
serenely against the condemnation and ven- 
geance of manliind, rising above them literally 
iy a whole body, — even though he were of late 
the vilest murderer, who has settled that matter 
with himself, — the spectacle is a sublime one, 
— did n't ye know it, ye lAberators, ye Tn- 
hunes, ye Sepuhlicans ? — and we become crim- 
inal in comparison. Do yourselves the honor 
to recognize him. He needs none of your re- 
spect. 

As for the Democratic journals, they are not 
human enough to affect me at all. I do not 
feel indignation at anything they may say. 

I am aware that I anticipate a little, — that 
he was still, at the last accounts, alive in the 
hands of his foes; but that being the case, I 
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have all along found myselJ thinking and speak- 
ing of him as physically dead. 

I do not helieve in erecting statues to those 
who still live in our hearts, whose bones have 
not yet crumbled in the earth around us, but I 
would rather see the statue of Captain Brown 
in the Massachusetts State -House yard than 
that of any other man whom I know. I rejoice 
that I live in this age, that I am his contempo- 
rary. 

What a contrast, when we turn to that politi- 
cal party which is so anxiously shuffling him 
and his plot out of its way, and looking around 
for some available slaveholder, perhaps, to be 
its candidate, at least for one who will execute 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and all those other 
unjust laws which he took up arms to annul! 

Insane ! A father and six sons, and one son- 
in-law, and several more men besides, — as 
many at least as twelve disciples, — all struck 
with insanity at once; while the same tyrant 
holds with a firmer gripe than ever his four 
millions of slaves, and a thousand sane editors, 
his abettors, are saving their country and their 
bacon! Just as insane were his efforts in Kan- 
sas. Ask the tyrant who is his most dangerous 
foe, the sane man or the insane? Do the thou- 
sands who know him best, who have rejoiced at 
his deeds in Kansas, and have afforded him 
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material aid there, think him insane ? Sneh a 
use o£ this word is a mere trope with mo&t who 
persist in using it, and I have no doubt that 
many of the rest have already in silence re- 
tracted their words. 

Kead his admirable answers to Mason and 
others. How they are dwarfed and defeated by 
the contrast! On the one side, half -brutish, 
half -timid questioning; on the other, truth, 
clear as lightning, crashing into their obscene 
temples. They are made to stand with Pilate, 
and Gessler, and the Inquisition. How ineffec- 
tual their speech and action ! and what a void 
their silence! They are but helpless tools in 
this great work. It was no human power that 
gathered them about this preacher. 

What have Massachusetts and the North sent 
a few sane representatives to Congress for, of 
late years? — to declare with effect what kind 
of sentimeats? All their speecbes put together 
and boiled down — and probably they them- 
selves will confess it — do not match for manly 
directness and force, and for simple truth, the 
few casual remarks of crazy John Brown on 
the floor of the Harper's Ferry engine-house, — 
that man whom you are about to hang, to send 
to the other world, thougb not to represent i/ou 
there. No, he was not our representative in 
any sense. He was too fair a specimen of a 
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man to represent the like of us. Who, then, 
were his constituents? If you read his words 
understandingly you will find out. In his case 
there is no idle eloquence, no made, nor maiden 
speech, no compliments to the oppressor. 
Truth is his inspirer, and earnestness the pol- 
isher of his sentences. He could afford to lose 
his Sharps rifles, while he retained his faculty 
of speech, — a Sharps rifle of infinitely surer 
and longer range. 

And the New York Herald reports the con- 
versation verbatim / It does not know of what 
undying words it is made the vehicle. 

I have no respect for the penetration of any 
man who can read the report of that conversa- 
tion and still call the principal in it insane. 
It has the ring of a saner sanity than an ordi- 
nary discipline and habits of life, than an ordi- 
nary organization, secure. Take any sentence 
of it, — " Any questions that I can honorably 
answer, I will; not otherwise. So far as I am 
myself concerned, I have told everything truth- 
fully, I value my word, sir." The few who 
talk about his vindictive spirit, while they really 
admire his heroism, have no test by which to 
detect a noble man, no amalgam to combine 
with his pure gold. They mix their own dross 
with it. 

It is a relief to turn from these slanders to 
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the testimony of hia more tnithfiil, but fright- 
ened jailers and hangmen. Governor Wise 
speaks far more justly and appreciatingly of 
liitn than any Northern editor, or politician, or 
public personage, that I chance to have heard 
from. I know that you can afford to hear him 
again on this subject. He says; "They are 
themselves mistaken who take btm to be a mad- 
man. . . . He is cool, collected, and indomita- 
ble, and it is but just to him to say that he was 
humane to his prisoners. . . . And he inspired 
me with great trust in his integrity as a man of 
truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garrulous " 
(I leave that part to Mr. Wise), "but firm, 
truthful, and intelligent. His men, too, who 
survive, are like him, . . . Colonel Washing- 
ton says that he was the coolest and firmest man 
he ever saw in defying danger and death. With 
one son dead by his side, and another shot 
through, he felt the pulse of his dying son with 
oue hand, and held his rifle with the other, and 
commanded his men with the utmost composure, 
encouraging them to be firm, and to sell their 
lives as dear as they could. Of the three white 
prisoners, Brown, Stevens, and Coppoc, it was 
hard to say which was most firm." 

Ahnost the first Northern men whom the 
slaveholder has learned to respect ! 

The testimony of Mr. Vallandigham, though 
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less valuable, is of the same purport, that "it is 
vain to underrate either the man or Ms conspi- 
racy. ... He is the farthest possible removed 
from, the ordinary ruf&an, fanatic, or madman." 
"All is quiet at Harper's Ferry," say the 
journals. What is the character of that calm 
which follows when the law and the slaveholder 
prevail? I regard this event as a touchstone 
designed to bring out, with glaring distinctness, 
the character of this government. We needed 
to be thus assisted to see it by the light of his- 
tory. It needed to see itself. When a govern- 
ment puts forth its strength on the side of in- 
justice, as ours to maintain slavery and Ttill the 
liberators of the slave, it reveals itself a merely 
brute force, or worse, a demoniacal force. It is 
the head of the Plug-Uglies. It is more mani- 
fest than ever that tyranny rules, I see this 
government to be effectually allied with France 
and Austria in oppressing mankind. There 
sits a tyrant holding fettered four millions of 
liases, here comes their heroic liberator. This 
most hypocritical and diabolical government 
looks up from its seat on the gasping four mil- 
lions, "ind inquires with an assumption of inno- 
cence ' What do you assaidt me for? Am I 
not an honest man? Cease agitation on this 
subject, or I wUl make a slave of you, too, or 
else hang you." 
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We talk about a representative government ; 
but what a monster of a government is that ^ 
where the noblest faculties of the mind, and the 
■whole heart, are not r^resented. A semi- 
human tiger or ox, stalking over the earth, with 
its heart taken out and the top of its brain shot 
away. Heroes have fought well on their stumps 
when their legs were shot of£, but I never heard 
of any good done by such a government as that. 

The only government that I recognize — and 
it matters not how few are at the head of it, or 
how small its army — -is that power that estab- 
lishes justice in the land, never that which es- 
tablishes injustice. What shall we think of a 
government to which all the truly brave and 
just men in the land are enemies, standing be- 
tween it and those whom it oppresses ? A gov- 
ernment that pretends to be Christian and cru- 
cifies a million Cbrists every day I 

Treason I Where does such treason take its 
rise? I cannot help thinking of you as you 
deserve, ye governments. Can you dry up the 
fountains of thought? High treason, when it 
is resistance to tyranny here below, has its 
origin in, and is first committed by, the power 
that makes and forever recreates man. When 
you have caught and hung all these human 
rebels, you have accomplished nothing but your 
own guilt, for you have not struck at the foun- 
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tain-head. You presume to contend with a foe 
against whom West Point cadets and rifled can- 
non point not. Can all the art of the cannon- 
founder tempt matter to turn against its maker? 
Is the form in which the founder thinks he casts 
it more essential than the constitution of it and 
of himself? 

The United States have a coffle of four mil- 
lions of slaves. They are determined to keep 
them in this condition; and Massachusetts is 
one of the confederated overseers to prevent 
their escape. Such are not all tlie inhabitants 
of Mafisachusetts, but such are they who rule 
and are obeyed here. It was Massachusetts, 
as well as Virginia, that put down this insur- 
rection at Harper's Ferry. She sent the ma- 
rines there, and she will have to pay the penalty 
of her sin. 

Suppose that there is a society in this State 
that out of its own purse and magnanimity 
saves all the fugitive slaves that nin to us, and 
protects our colored fellow-citizens, and leaves 
the other work to the government, so called. 
Is not that government fast losing its occupa- 
tion, and becoming contemptible to mankind? 
If private men are obliged to perform the offices 
of government, to protect the weak and dispense 
justice, then the government becomes only a 
hired man, or clerk, to perform menial or in- 
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different services. Of course, tKat is but the 
shadow of a government whose existence neces- 
sitates a Vigilant Committee. What should we 
think of the Oriental Cadi even, beliind whom 
worked in secret a Vigilant Committee? But 
snch is the character of our Northern States 
generally; eaoh has its Vigilant Committee. 
And, to a certain extent, these crazy govern- 
ments recognize and accept this relation. They 
say, virtually, " We '11 be glad to work for you 
on these terms, only don't make a noise about 
it." And thus the government, its salary being 
insured, withdraws into the back shop, taking 
the Constitution with it, and bestows most of 
its labor on repairing that. When I hear it at 
work sometimes, as I go by, it reminds me, at 
best, of those farmers who in winter contrive to 
turn a penny by following the coopering busi- 
ness. And what kind of spirit is their barrel 
made to hold? They speculate in stocks, and 
bore holes in mountains, but they are not com- 
petent to lay out even a decent highway. The 
only free road, the Undergromid Railroad, is 
owned and managed by the Vigilant Committee. 
They have tunneled under the whole breadth 
of the land. Such a government is losing its 
power and respectability as surely as water tuns 
out of a leaky vessel, and is held by one that 
can contain it. 
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I hear many condemn these men because they 
were so few. When were the good and the 
brave ever in a majority? Would you have 
had him wait till that time came? — till you 
and I eame over to him ? The very fact that 
he had no rabble or troop of hirelings about 
him would alone distinguish him from ordinary 
heroes. His company was small indeed, be- 
cause few could be found worthy to pass muster. 
Each one who there laid down his life for the 
poor and oppressed was a picked man, euUed 
out of many thousands, if not millions; appar- 
ently a man of principle, of rare courage, and 
devoted humanity ; ready to sacrifice his life at 
any moment for the benefit of his fellow-man. 
It may be doubted if there were as many more 
their equals in these respects in all the coun- 
try, — I speak of his followers only, — for their 
leader, no doubt, scoured the land far and wide, 
seeking to swell his troop. These alone were 
ready to step between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. Surely they were the very best men 
you could select to be hung. That was the 
greatest compliment which this country could 
pay them. They were ripe for her gallov/s. 
She has tried a long time, she has hung a good 
many, but never found the right one before. 

When I think of him, and his six sons, and 
his son - in - law, not to enumerate the others, 
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enlisted for this fight, proceeding coolly, rever- 
ently, humanely to work, for months if not 
years, sleeping and waking upon it, summering 
and wintering the thought, without expecting 
any reward but a good conscience, while almost 
all America stood ranked on the other side, — 
I say again that it affects me as a sublime spec- 
tacle. If he had had any journal advocating 
"^!S cawsc,"any organ, as the phrase is, monot- 
onously and wearisomely playing the same old 
tune, and then passing round the hat, it would 
have been fatal to his efficiency. If he had 
aeted in any way so as to be let alone by the 
government, he might have been suspected. It 
was the fact that the tyrant must give place to 
him, or he to the tyrant, that distinguished him 
from all the reformers of the day that I know. 

It was his peculiar doctrine that a man has a 
perfect right to interfere by force with the slave- 
holder, in order to rescue the slave. I agree i, 
with him. They who are continually shocked 
by slavery have some right to be shocked by the 
violent death of the slaveholder, but no others. 
Such will be more shocked by his life than 
by his death. I shall not be forward to think 
him mistaken in his method who quickest suc- 
ceeds to liberate the slave. I speak for the 
slave when I say that I prefer the philanthropy 
of Captain Brown to that philanthropy which 
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.neither shoots me nor liberates me. At anj 
rate, I do not think it is quite sane for one to 
spend his whole life in talking or writing about 
this matter, unless he is continuously inspired, 
and I liave not done so. A man may have other 
affairs to attend to. I do not wish to kill nor 
to be killed, but I can foresee circumstances in 
which both these things would be by me un- 
avoidable. We preserve the so-called peace of 
our community by deeds of petty violence every 
day. Look at the policeman's billy and hand- 
cuffs ! Look at the jail ! Look at the gallows ! 
Look at the chaplain of the regiment! We are 
hoping only to live safely on the outskirts of 
this provisional army. So we defend ourselves 
and our hen-roosts, and maintain slavery. I 
know that the mass of my countrymen think 
that the only righteous use that can be made 
of Sharps rifles and revolvers is to fight duels 
with them, when wc are insulted by other na- 
tions, or to hunt Indians, or shoot fugitive 
slaves with them, or the like. I think that for 
once the Sharps rifles and the revolvers were 
employed in a righteous cause. The tools were 
in the hands of one who could use them. 

The same indignation that is said to have 
cleared the temple once will clear it again. 
The question is not about the weapon, but the 
spirit in which you use it. No man has ap- 
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peared in Amecica, as yet, who loved Lis fellow- 
. man so well, and treated iiim so tenderly. He 
lived for him. He took up liis life and he laid 
it down for him. What sort of violence is that 
which is encouraged, not by soldiers, but by 
peaceable citizens, not so much by laymen as by 
ministers of the Gospel, not so much by the 
fighting sects as by the Quakers, and not so 
much by Quaker men as by Quaker women ? 

This event advertises me that there is such a 
fact as death, — the possibility of a man's dy- 
ing. It seems as if no man bad ever died in 
America before; for in order to die you must 
first have lived. I don't believe in the hearses, 
and palls, and funerals that they have had. 
There was no death in the case, because there 
had been no life ; they merely rotted or sloughed 
off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed 
along. No temple's veil was rent, only a hole 
dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their dead. 
The best of them fairly ran down like a clock. 
Franklin, — Washington, — they were let off 
without dying; they were merely missing one 
day. I hear a good many pretend that they are 
going to die; or that they have died, for aught 
that I know. Nonsense ! I 'II defy them to 
do it. They have n't got life enough in them. 
They 'II deliquesce like fungi, and keep a hun- 
dred eulogists mopping the spot where they left 
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off. Only half a dozen or bo have died aiiice 
the world hegan. Do you think that you are 
going to die, sir ? No ' there 's no hope o£ you. 
You have n't got your lesson yet. You 've 
got to stay after school. We make a needless 
ado ahout capital punishment, — taking lives, 
when there is no life to take. Memento mori ! 
We don't understand that sublime sentence 
which some worthy got sculptured on his grave- 
stone once. We 've interpreted it in a grovel- 
ing and sniveling sense; we 've wholly forgot- 
ten how to die. 

But be sure you do die nevertheless. Do 
your work, and finish it. If you know how to 
begin, you will know when to end. 

These men, in teaching us how to die, have 
at the same time taught us how to live. If this 
man's acts and words do not create a revival, it 
win be the severest possible satire on the acts 
and words that do. It is the beat news that 
America has ever heard. It has already quick- 
ened the feeble pulse of the North, and infused 
more aud more generous blood into her veins 
and heart than auy nimiber of years of what is 
called commercial and political prosperity cmdd. 
How many a man who was lately contemplating 
smeide has now something to live for! 

One writer says that Brown's peculiar mono- 
mania made him to be "dreaded by the Missou- 
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rians as a supernatural being." Sure enough, 
a hero in the midst of us cowards is always so 
dreaded. He is just that thing. He shows 
himself superior to nature. He has a spark of 
divinity in him. 

" Unless abOTS himself he con 
Erect himself, how poor a thing' is man ! " 

Newspaper editors argue also that it is a 
proof of his insanity that he thought he was 
appointed to do this work which he did, — that 
he did not suspect himself for a moment ! They 
talk as if it were impossible that a man could 
be " divinely appointed" in these days to do 
any work whatever; as if vows and religion 
were out of date as connected with any man's 
daily work; as if the agent to abolish slavery 
could only be somebody appointed by the Presi- 
dent, or by some political party. They talk as 
if a man's death were a failure, and his contin- 
ued life, be it of whatever character, were a 



When I reflect to what a cause this man 
devoted himself, and how religiously, and then 
reflect to what cause his judges and all who 
condemn him so angrily and fluently devote 
themselves, I see that they are as far apart as 
the heavens and earth are asunder. 

The amount of it is, our "leadinff men " are 
a harmless kind of folk, and they know well 
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enough that they were not divinely appointed, 
but elected by tbe votes of their party. 

Who is it whose safety requires that Captain 
Brown be hung? Is it indispensable to any 
Northern man? Is there no resource but to 
cast this man also to the Minotaur? If you do 
not wish it, say so distinctly. While these 
things are being done, beauty stands veiled and 
music is a screeching lie. Think of him, —of 
his rare qualities ! — such a man as it takes ages 
to make, and ages to understand; no mock hero, 
nor the representative of any party. A man 
snch as the sun may not rise upon again in this 
benighted land. To whose making went the 
costliest material, the finest adamant; sent to 
be the redeemer of those in captivity; and the 
only use to which you can put him is to hang 
him at the end of a rope! Yon who pretend to 
care for Christ crucified, consider what you are 
about to do to him who offered himself to be 
the saviour of four millions of men. 

Any man knows when he is justified, and all 
the wits in the world cannot enlighten him on 
that point. The murderer always knows that 
he is justly punished; but when a government 
takes the life of a man without the consent of 
his conscience, it is an audacious government, 
and is taking a step towards its own dissolution. 
Is it not possible that an individual may be 
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right and a govemment wrong? Are laws to 
be enforced simply because they were made? or 
declared by any number of men to be good, if 
they are not good? Is there any necessity for 
a man's being a tool to perform a deed of which 
his better nature disapproves? Is it the inten- 
tion of law-makers that good men shaR be hung 
ever? Are judges to interpret the law accord- 
ing to the letter, and not the spirit? What 
right have you to enter into a compact with 
yourself that you will do thus or so, against the 
light within you? Is it for you to viake up 
your mind, — to form any resolution whatever, 
— and not accept the convictions that are 
forced upon you, and which ever pass your un- 
derstanding? I do not believe in lawyers, in 
that mode of attaching or defending a man, 
because you descend to meet the judge on his 
own ground, and, in cases of the highest impor- 
tance, it is of no consequence whether a man 
breaks a human law or not. Let lawyers decide 
trivial cases. Business men may arrange that 
among themselves. If they were the interpre- 
ters of the everlasting laws which rightfully 
bind man, that would be another thing. A 
eotmterf citing law-factory, standing half in a 
slave land and half in a free ! What kind of 
laws for free men can you expect from that? 
I am here to plead his cause with you. I 
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plead not for Lis life, but for his clxaracter, — 
Ms immortal life ; and so it becomes your cause 
wholly, and is not his in the least. Some 
eighteen hundred years ago Christ was cruci- 
fied; this morning, perchance, Captain Brown 
was hung. These are the two ends of a chain 
which is not without its links. He is not Old 
Brown any longer ; lie is an angel of light. 

I see now that it was necessary that the brav- 
est and humanest man in aU the country should 
be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. I almost 
fear that I may yet hear of his deliverance, 
doubting if a prolonged life, if any life, can do 
as much good as his death. 

"Misguided! " "Garrulous! " "Insane! " 
"Vindictive ! " So ye write in your easy- 
chairs, and thus he wounded responds from the 
floor of the Armory, clear as a cloudless sky, 
true as the voice of nature is: "No man sent 
me here ; it was my own prompting and that of 
my Maker, I acknowledge no master in human 
form," 

And in what a sweet and noble strain he pro- 
ceeds, addressing his captoi«, who stand over 
him: "I think, my friends, you arc guilty of a 
great v/rong against God and humanity, and it 
would be perfectly right for any one to inter- 
fere with you so far as to free those you will- 
fully and wickedly hold in bondage." 
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And, referring to his movement: "It is, in 
my opinion, the greatest service a man can ren- 
der to God." 

"I pity the poor in bondage that have none 
to help them; that is why I am here; not to 
gratify any personal animosity, revenge, or vin- 
dictive spirit. It 19 my sympathy with the op-, 
pressed and the wronged, that are as good as 
you, and as precious in the sight of God." 

You don't know your testament when you 

"I want you to understand that I respect the 
rights of the poorest and weakest of colored 
people, oppressed by the slave power, just as 
much as I do those of the most wealthy and 
powerful." 

"I wish to say, furthermore, that you had 
better, all you people at the South, prepare 
yourselves for a settlement of that question, that 
must come up for settlement sooner than you 
are prepared for it. The sooner you are pre- 
pared the better. You may dispose of me very 
easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but this 
question is still to be settled, ■ — this negro ques- 
tion, I mean ; the end of that is not yet," 

I foresee the time when the painter wiU paint 
that seene, no longer going to Rome for a sub- 
ject; the poet wiU sing it; the historian record 
it; and, with the Landing of the PUgrims and 
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the Declaration of Independence, it will be the 
ornament of some future national gallery, when 
at least the present form of slavery shall be no 
more here. We shall then be at liberty to 
weep for Captain Brown. Then, and not till 
then, we will take our revenge. 
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John Brown's career for the last six weeks 
of his life was meteor-like, flashing through the 
darkness in which we live. I know of nothing 
so miraculous in our history. 

If any person, in a lecture or conversation at 
that time, cited any ancient example of heroism, 
such as Cato or Tell or Winkelried, passing 
over the recent deeds and words of Brown, it 
was felt by any intelligent audience of Northern 
men to be tame and inexcusably far-fetched. 

For my own part, I commonly attend more 
to nature than to man, but any affecting human 
event may blind our eyes to natural objects. I 
was so absorbed in him as to be surprised when- 
ever I detected the routine of the natural world 
surviving still, or met persons going about their 
affairs indifferent. It appeared strange to me 
that the "little dipper" should be still diving 
quietly in the river, as of yore; and it suggested 
that this bird might continue to dive here when 
Concord should be no more. 

I felt that he, a prisoner in the midst of hia 
enemies and under sentence of death, if con- 
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suited as to his next step or resource, eoiild 
answer more wisely than all Lis countrymen 
beside. He best understood his position; he 
contemplated it most calmly. Comparatively, 
all other men, North and South, were beside 
themselves. Our thoughts could not revert to 
any greater or wiser or better mau with whom 
to contrast him, for he, theu and there, was 
above them all. The man this country was 
about to hang appeared the greatest and best 
in it. 

Years were not required for a revolution of 
public opinion; days, nay hours, produced 
marked changes in this case. Fifty who were 
ready to say, ou going into our meeting iu honor 
of him in Concord, that he ouglit to be hung, 
would not say it when they came out. They 
heard his words read ; they saw the earnest 
faces of the congregation; and perhaps they 
joined at last in singing the hymn in his praise. 

The order of instructors was reversed, I 
heard that one preacher, who at first was 
shocked and stood aloof, felt obliged at last, 
after he was hung, to make bim the subject of 
a sermon, in which, to some extent, he eulogized 
the man, but said that his act was a failure. 
An influential class -teacher thought it neces- 
sary, after the services, to tell his grown-up 
pupils that at 0rst he thought as the preacher 
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['.id then, liut now he thought that John Brown 
was right. But it was understood that his pu- 
pils were as much ahead of the teacher as he 
was ahead of the priest ; and I know for a cer- 
tainty that very little boys at home had already 
asked their parents, in a tone of surprise, why 
God did not interfere to save him. In each 
case, the constituted teachers were only half 
conscious that they were not leading, but being 
d/ragged, with some loss of time and power. 

The more conscientious preachers, the Bible 
men, they who talk about principle, and doing 
to others as you would that they should do unto 
you, —how could they fail to recognize him, by 
far the greatest preacher of them all, with the 
Bible in his life and in his acts, the embodi- 
ment of principle, who actually carried out the 
golden rule? All whose moral sense had been 
aroused, who had a calling from on high to 
preach, sided with him. What confessions he 
extracted from the cold and conservative! It 
is remarkable, but on the whole it is well, that 
it did not prove the occasion for a new sect of 
Brownites being formed in our midst. 

They, whether within the Church or out of 
it, who" adhere to the spirit and Jet go the let- 
ter, and are accordingly called infidel, were as 
usual foremost to recognize him. Men have 
been hung in the South before for attempting 
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to rescue slaves, and the Nortb was not mnch 
stirred Toy it. Whence, then, this wonderful 
difference? We were not so sure of their devo- 
tion to principle. We made a subtle distinc- 
tion, forgot human laws, and did homage to an 
idea. The North, I mean the living North, 
was suddenly all transcendental. It went be- 
hind the human law, it went behind the appar- 
ent failure, and recognized eternal justice and 
glory. Commonly, men live according to a 
formula, and are satisfied if the oider of law is 
observed, but in this instance they, to some ex- 
tent, returned to original perceptions, and there 
was a slight revival of old religion. They saw 
that what was called order was confusion, what 
was called justice, injustice, and that the best 
was deemed the worst. This attitude suggested 
a more intelligent and generous spirit than that 
which actuated our forefathers, and the possi- 
bility, in the course of ages, of a revolution in 
behalf of another and an oppressed people. 

Most Northern men, and a few Southern 
ones, were wonderfully stirred by Brown's be- 
havior and words. They saw and felt that they 
■were heroic and noble, and that there had been 
nothing quite equal to them in their kind in 
this country, or in the recent history of the 
world. But the minority were unmoved by 
them. They were only surprised and provoked 
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by the attitude of their neighbors. They saw 
that Brown was brave, and that he believed 
that he had done right, but they did not detect 
any further peculiarity in him. Not being ac- 
customed to make fine distinctions, or to appre- 
ciate magnanimity, they read his letters and 
speeches as if they read them not. They were 
not aware when they approached a heroic state- 
ment, — they did not know when they htimed. 
They did not feel that he spoke with authority, 
and hence they only remembered that the law 
must be executed. They remembered the old 
formula, but did not hear the new revelation. 
The man who does not recognize in Brown's 
words a wisdom and nobleness, and therefore 
an authority, superior to our laws, is a modem 
Democrat. This is the test by which to dis- 
cover him. He is not willfully but constitution- 
ally blind on this side, and he is consistent 
with himself. Such has been his past life; no 
doubt of it. In like manner he has read history 
and his Bible, and he accepts, or seems to ac- 
cept, the last only as an established formula, 
and not because he has been convicted by it. 
You will not find kindred sentiments in his 
commonplace book, if he has one. 

When a noble deed is done, who is likely to 
appreciate it? They who are noble themselves. 
I was not surprised that certain of ray neigh- 
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tors spoke of John Brown as an ordinary felon, 
for who are they? They have either much 
flesh, or much office, or much coarseness of 
some bind. They are not ethereal natures in 
any sense. The dark qualities predominate in 
them. Several of them are decidedly pachy- 
dermatous. I say it in sorrow, not in anger. 
How can a man behold the light who has no 
answering inward light? They are true to 
their right, but when they look this way they 
see nothing, they are blind. For the children 
of the light to contend with them ia as if there 
should be a contest between eagles and owls. 
Show me a man who feels bitterly toward John 
Brown, and let me hear what noble verse he can 
repeat. He 'II be as dumb as if his lips were 
stone. 

It is not every man who can be a Christian, 
even in a very moderate sense, whatever educa- 
tion you give him. It ia a matter of constitu- 
tion and temperament, after all. He may have 
to be bom again many times. I have known 
many a man who pretended to be a Christian, 
in whom it was ridiculous, for he had no genius 
for it. It is not every man who can be a free- 
man, even. 

Editors persevered for a good while in saying 
that Brown was crazy; but at last they said 
only that it was "a crazy scheme," and the only 
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evidence brought to prove it was tliat it cost 
him his life. I have no doubt that if he had 
gone with five thousand men, liberated a thou- 
sand slaves, killed a hundred or two slavehold- 
ers, and had as many more killed on his own 
side, but not lost his own life, these same edi- 
tors would have called it by a more respectable 
name. Yet he has been far more successful 
than that. He has liberated many thousands 
of slaves, both North and-South. They seem 
to have known nothing about living or dying 
for a principle. They all called him crazy then ; 
who calls him crazy now? 

AU through the excitement occasioned by his 
remarkable attempt and subsequent behavior 
the Massachusetts Legislature, not taking any 
steps for the defense of her citizens who were 
likely to be carried to Virginia as witnesses 
and exposed to the violence of a slaveholding 
mob, was wholly absorbed in a liquor-ageney 
question, and indulging in poor jokes on the 
word "extension." Bad spirits occupied their 
thoughts. I am sure that no statesman up to 
the occasion could have attended to that ques- 
tion at all at that time, — a very vulgar ques- 
tion to attend to at any time ! 

When I looked into a liturgy of the Church 
of England, printed near the end of the last 
century, in order to find a service a 
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tlie case of Brown, I found that the only martyr 
recognized and provided for by it was King 
Charles the First, an eminent scamp. Of all 
the inhabitants of England and of the world, he 
was the only one, according to this authority, 
whom that church had made a martyr and saint 
of; and for more than a century it had cele- 
brated his martyrdom, so called, by an annual 
service- What a satire on the Church is tliati 

Looli not to legislatures and churches for 
your guidance, nor to any soulless incorporated 
bodies, but to inspirited or inspired ones, 

"What avail all your scholarly accomplish- 
ments and learning, compared with wisdom and 
manhood? To omit his other behavior, see 
what a work this comparatively unread and un- 
lettered man wrote within six weeks. Where 
is our professor of belles-lettres, or of logic and 
rhetoric, who can write so well? He wrote in 
prison, not a History of the World, like Ra- 
leigh, but an American book which I think will 
live longer than that. I do not know o£ such 
words, uttered under such circumstances, and 
so copiously withal, in Roman or English or 
any history. What a variety of themes he 
touched on in that short space! There are 
words in that letter to his wife, res])ecting the 
education o£ his daughters, which deserve to 
be framed and hung over every mantelpiece in 
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the land. Compare this earnest wisdom with 
that of Poor Richard. 

Tlie death o£ Irving, which at any other 
time would have attracted universal attention, 
having occurred while these things were tran- 
spiring, went almost unobserved. I shall Lave 
to read of it in the biography of authors. 

Literary gentlemen, editors, and critics think 
that they know how to write, because they 
have studied grammar and rhetoric; but they 
are egregiously mistaken. The art of composi- 
tion is as simple as the discharge of a bullet 
from a rifle, and its masterpieces imply an infi- 
nitely greater force behind them. This unlet- 
tered man's speaking and writing are standard 
English. Some words and phrases deemed vul- 
garisms and Americanisms before, he has made 
standard American; such as "/( wii^/paj/." It 
suggests tliat the one great rule of composition 
— and if I were a professor of rhetoric I should 
insist on this — is, to speak the truth. This 
first, this second, this third; pebbles in your 
mouth or not. This demands earnestness and 
manhood chiefly. 

We seem to have forgotten that the ex- 
pression, a liberal education, originally meant 
among the Romans one worthy of free men; 
while the learning of trades and professions by 
which to get your livelihood merely was consid- 
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ered worthy of slaves only. But taking a hint 
from the word, 1 would go a step further, and 
say that it is not the man of wealth and leisure 
simply, though devoted to art, or science, or 
literature, who, in a true sense, is liberally edu- 
cated, but only the earnest and free man. In 
a slaveholding country like this, there can be 
no such thing as a liberal education tolerated 
by the State; and those scholars of Austria and 
France who, however learned they may be, are 
contented under their tyrannies have received 
only a servile education. 

Nothing could his enemies do but it re- 
dounded to his infinite advantage, — that is, to 
the advantage of his cause. They did not hang 
him at once, but reserved him to preach to 
them. And then there was another great 
blunder. They did not hang his four followers 
with him; that scene was still postponed; and 
ao his victory was pi-olonged and completed. 
No theatrical manager could have arranged 
things so wisely to give effect to his behavior 
and words. And who, think you, was the 
manager? Who placed the slave-woman and 
her child, whom he stooped to kiss for a sym- 
bol, between his prison and the gallows? 

We soon saw, an he saw, that he was not to 
be pardoned or rescued by men. That would 
have been to disarm him, to restore to him a 
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material weapon, a Sharps rifle, when he had 
taken up the sword of the spirit, — the sword 
with which he has really won his greatest and 
most memorable victories. Now he has not 
laid aside the sword of the spirit, for he is pure 
spirit himself, and his sword is pure spirit also. 

" He nothing' common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
Hoc called the gods with Tulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
Bnt bowed his eomely head 
Down as upon a bed." 

What a transit was that of his horizontal 
body alone, but just cut down from the gallows- 
tree! We read that at such a time it passed 
through Philadelphia, and by Saturday night 
had reached New York. Thus like a meteor 
it shot through the Union from the Southern 
regions toward the North ! No such freight had 
the cars borne since they carried him South- 
ward alive. 

On the day of his translation, I heard, to be 
sure, that he was hung, but I did not know 
what that meant; I felt no sorrow on that ac- 
count ; but not for a day or two did I even hear 
that he was dead, and not after any number of 
days shall I believe it. Of all the men who 
were said to he my contemporaries, it seemed 
to me that John Brown was the only one who 
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had not died. I never hear of a man named 
Brown now, — and I hear of them pretty often, 
— I never hear of any particularly brave and 
earnest man, but my first thought is of John 
Brown, and what relation he may be to him. 
1 meet liim at every turn. He is more alive 
than ever he was. He has earned immortality. 
He is not confined to North Elba nor to Kan- 
sas. He is no longer working; in secret. He 
works in public, and in the clearest light that 
shines on this land. 
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[At the services held in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, December 2, 1859, in commemoration of 
John BrowD, executed that day, Mr. Thoreau 
said:] So universal and widely related is any 
transcendent moral greatness, and so nearly 
identical with greatness everywhere and in 
every age, ^ as a pyramid contracts the nearer 
you approach its apex, — that, when I now 
look over my commonplace book of poetry, I 
find that the best of it is oftenest applicable, in 
part or wholly, to the case of Captain Brown. 
Only what is true, and strong, and solemnly 
earnest will recommend itself to our mood at 
this time. Almost any noble verse may be 
read, either as his elegy or eulogy, or be made 
the text of an oration on him. Indeed, such 
are now discovered to be the parts of a univer- 
sal liturgy, applicable to those rare eases of 
heroes and martyrs for which the ritual of no 
church has provided. This is the formula 
established on high, — their burial service, — 
to which every great genius has contributed its 
stanza or line. As Marvell wrote; — 
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"When the sworcl glitters o'er the jadge'e head, 
And fear has coward churehmen silenced, 
Then 19 the poet's time ; 't is then he drawa. 
And aingle £ght3 forsaken virtue^s eause ; 
He, when the wheel of empire whifleth back, 
And tJiough the world's disjointed axle oraek, 
SngH still of anoient rights and better times, 
Seeks sufiering good, acraigns successful ocimes." 

The sense of grand poetry, read by the light 
of this event, is brought out distinctly like an 
invisible writing held to the fire; — 

" All beads mnst come 
To the cold tomb, — 
Only the aetiong of the jnst 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

We have heard that the Boston lady who 
recently visited our hero in prison found him 
wearing still the clothes, all cut and torn by 
sabres and by bayonet thrusts, in which he had 
been taken prisoner; and thus he had gone to 
his trial; and without a hat. She spent her 
time in prison mending those clothes, and, for 
a memento, brought home a pin covered with 
blood. 

What are the clothes that endure? 

" The garments lasting evenoora 
Are works of merey to the poor ; 
And neither tetter, time, nor racrth 
Shall fray that silk or fret this eloth." 

The weU-knoivn verses called "The Soul's 
Errand," supposed, by some, to have been 
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written by Sir Walter Raleigh when he was 
expecting to be executed the following day, are 
at least worthy o£ such an origin, and are 
equally applicable to the present case. [Mr. 
Thoreau then read these verses, as well as a 
number of poetical passages selected by another 
citizen of Concord, and closed with the follow- 
ing translation from Tacitus made by himself.] 

You, Agricola, are fortunate, not only be- 
cause your life was glorious, but because your 
death was timely. As they tell us who heard 
your last words, unchanged and willing yon 
accepted your fate; as if, as far as in your 
power, you would make the emperor appear 
innocent. But, besides the bitterness of hav- 
ing lost a parent, it adds to our grief, that it 
was not permitted us to minister to your health, 
... to gaze on your countenance, and receive 
your last embrace; surely, we might liave 
caught some words and commands which we 
could have treasured in the inmost part o£ our 
Boids. This is our pain, this our wound. . . . 
You were buried with the fewer tears, and in 
your last earthly light your eyes looked around 
for something which they did not see. 

If there is any abode for the spirits of the 
pious, if, as wise men suppose, great souls are 
not extinguished with the body, may you rest 
placidly, and call your family from weak re- 
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grets and womanly laments to the coatempla- 
tion of your virtues, which must not be la- 
mented, either silently or aloud. Let us honor 
you by our admiration rather than by short- 
lived praises, and, i£ nature aid us, by our em- 
ulation of you. That is true honor, that the 
piety of whoever is most akin to you. This 
also I would teach your family, so to venerate 
your memory as to caJl to miud all your actions 
and words, and embrace your character and the 
form of your soul rather than of your body; 
not because I think that statues which are made 
of marble or brass are to be condemned, but as 
the features of men, so images of the features 
are frail and perishable. The form of the soul 
is eternal ; and this we can retain and express, 
not by a foreign material and art, but by our 
own lives. Whatever of Agricola we have 
loved, whatever we have admired, remains, and 
will remain, in the minds of men and the re- 
cords of history, through the eternity of ages. 
For oblivion will overtake many of the an- 
cients, as if they were inglorious and ignoble: 
Agricola, described and transmitted to poster- 
ity, will survive. 
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At a lyceam, not long since, I felt that tlie 
lecturer had chosen a theme too foreign to him- 
self, and so failed to interest me as much as he 
might have done. He described things not in 
or near to his heart, but toward his extremities 
and superficies. There was, in this sense, no 
truly central or centralizing thought in the lec- 
ture. I would have had him deal with his pri- 
vatest experience, as the poet does. The great- 
est compliment that was ever paid me was when 
one asked me what / thought, and attended to 
my answer. I am surprised, as well as de- 
lighted, when this happens, it is such a rare use 
he would make of me, as if he were acquainted 
with the tool. Commonly, if men want any- 
thing of me, it is only to know how many acres 
I make of their land, — since I am a surveyor, 
— or, at most, what trivial news I have bur- 
dened myself with. They never will go to law 
for my meat; they prefer the shell. A man 
once eaine a considerable distance to ask me to 
lecture on Slavery; hut on conversing with him, 
I found that he and his clique expected seven 
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eighths of the lecture to be theirs, and only one 
eighthmine; soldeclined. I take it for granted, 
when I am invited to lecture anywhere, — for I 
have had a little experience in that business, — 
tliat there is a desire to hear what / think on 
some subject, though I may be the greatest fool 
in the country, — and not that I should say 
pleasant things merely, or such as the audience 
will assent to; and I resolve, accordingly, that 
I will give them a strong dose of myself. They 
have sent for me, and engaged to pay for me, 
and I am determined that they shall have me, 
though I bore them beyond all precedent. 

So now I would say something similar to you, 
my readers. Since you are my readers, and I 
have not been much of a traveler, I will not talk 
about people a thousand miles off, but come as 
near home as I can. As the time is short, I 
will leave out all the flattery, and retain all the 
criticism. 

l^et us consider the way in which we spend 
our lives. 

This world is a place of business. What an 
infinite bustle! I am awaked almost every 
night by the panting of the locomotive. It in- 
terrupts my dreams. There is no sabbath. It 
would be glorious to see mankind at leisure 
for once. It is nothing but work, work, work. 
I cannot easily buy a blank-book to write 
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thoughts in ; they are commonly ruled for dol- 
lars and cents. An Irishman, seeing me mak- 
ing a minute in the fields, took it for granted 
that I was calculating my wages. If a man was 
tossed out of a window when an infant, and so 
made a cripple for life, or scared out of bis wits 
by tbe Indians, it is regretted chiefly because 
he was thus incapacitated for — business! I 
think that there is nothing, not even crime, 
more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, ay, to 
life itself, tlian this incessant business. 

There is a coarse and boisterous money-mak- 
ing fellow in the outskirts of our town, who is 
going to build a bank-wall under the hill along 
the edge of his meadow. The powers have put 
this into his head to keep him out of mischief, 
and he wishes me to spend three weeks dicing 
there with him. The result will be that he will 
perhaps get some more money to hoard, and 
leave for his heirs to spend foolishly. If I do 
this, most win commend me as an industrious 
and hard-working man; but if I choose to 
devote myself to certain labors which yield 
more real profit, though but little money, they 
may be inclined to look on me as an idler. 
Nevertheless, as I do not need the police of 
meaningless labor to regulate me, and do not 
see anything absolutely praiseworthy in this 
fellow's undertaking any more than in many 
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an enterprise of our own or foreign govem- 
meiita, however amusing it may be to him or 
them, I prefer to finish my education at a dif- 
ferent school. 

If a iuan walk in the woods for love of them 
half of each day, he is in danger of being re- 
garded as a loafer ; but if he spends his whole 
day as a speculator, shearing off those woods 
and making earth bald before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and enterprising citi- 
zen. As if a town had no interest in its forests 
but to cut them down ! 

Most men would feel insulted if it were pro- 
posed to employ them in throwing stones over a 
wall, and then in throwing them baek, merely 
that they might earn their wages. But many 
are no more worthily employed now. For in- 
stance: just after sunrise, one summer morning, 
I noticed one of my neighbors walking beside 
his team, which was slowly drawing a heavy 
hewn stone swung under the axle, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of industry, — his day's work 
begun, — his brow commenced to sweat, — a re- 
proach to all sluggards and idlers, — pausing 
abreast the shoulders of his oxen, and half turn- 
ing round with a flourish of his merciful wliip, 
while they gained their length on him. And I 
thought. Such is the labor which the American 
Congress exists to protect, — honest, manly toil, 
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— honest as the day is long, — that makes his 
bread taste sweet, and keeps sot;iety sweet, — 
vliich all men respect and have consecrated ; one 
of tiw.fMCred band, doing the needful but irk- 
sm?fe.;di!Hdgery, Indeed, I felt a slight re- 
proiu^ because I observed this from a window, 
and was not abroad and stirring about a similar 
business. The day went by, and at evening I 
passed the yard of another neighbor, who keeps 
many servants, and spends much money fool- 
ishly, while he adds nothing to the common 
stock, and there I saw the stone of the morning 
lying beside a whimsical structure intended to 
adorn this Lord Timothy Dexter's premises, 
and the dignity forthwith departed from the 
teamster's labor, in my eyes. In my opinion, 
the -sun was made to light worthier toil than 
this. I may add that his employer has since 
run off, in debt to a good part of the town, and, 
after passing through Chancery, has settled 
somewhere else, there to become once more a 
patron of the arts. 

The ways by which you may get money al- 
most without exception lead downward. To 
have done anything by which you earned money 
vierdy is to have been truly idle or worse. If 
the laborer gets no more tlian the wages which 
his employer pays him, he is cheated, he cheats 
himself. If you would get money as a writer 
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or lecturer, you must lie popular, nhieli ia 
to go down perpenilieularly. Those servieea , 
whivli the oomm unity will most reatlilj jjay for, '; 
it is most disagreeable to rendt^r. Too ?»» 
paid for being something less than a mcBt "ir.e 
State does not commonly reward a genius any 
mure wisely. Even the poet -laureate would 
rather not have to celebrate the accidents of 
royalty. He must be bribed with a pipe of 
wiue : and perhaps another poet is called away 
from his muse to gauge that very pipe. As for 
my own business, even that kind of surveying 
which I could do with most satisfaction my 
employers do not want. They wuidd prefer 
that I should do my work coarsely and not too 
well, ay, not well enough. When I observe 
that there are different ways of surveying, my 
employer commonly asks which will give him 
the most land, not which is most correct, I 
once invented a rule for measuring cord-wood, 
and tiled to introduce it in Boston ; but the 
measurer there told me that the sellers did not 
wish to have their wood measured correctly, 
— that he was already too accurate for them, 
and therefore they commonly got their wood 
measured in Charlestown before crossing the 

The aim of the laborer should be, not to get 
his living, to get "a good job," but to perform 
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well a certain work ; and, even in a pecuniary 
sense, it would be economy for a town to pay 
its laborers so well that they would not feel that 
they were working for low ends, as for a liveli- 
hood merely, but for scientific, or even moral 
ends. Do not hire a man who does your work 
for money, but him who does it for love of it. 

It is remarkable that there are few men so 
well employed, so much to their minds, but that 
a little money or fame would commoi^ly buy 
them off from their present pursuit. I see ad- 
vertisements for active young men, as if activity 
were the whole of a young man's capita!. Yet 
I have been surprised when one has with confi- 
dence proposed to me, a grown man, to embark 
in some enterprise of his, as if I had absolutely 
nothing to do, my life having been a complete 
failure hitherto. What a doubtful compliment 
this to pay me! As if he had met me halfway 
across the ocean beating up against the wind, 
but bound nowhere, and proposed to me to go 
along with him ! If I did, what do you think 
the underwriters would say? No, no! I am 
not without employment at this stage of the 
voyage. To tell the truth, I saw an advertise- 
ment for able-bodied seamen, when I was a 
boy, sauntering in my native port, and as soon 
as I came of age I embarked. 

The community has no bribe that will tempt 
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a wise man. You may raise money enoiig;h to 
tuiiDel a mountain, but you cannot raise money 
enough to liire a man who is minding his own 
business. An efficient and yaluable man does 
what he can, whether the community pay him 
for it or not. The inefficient offer their ineffi- 
ciency to the highest bidder, and are forever 
expecting to be put into office. One would 
suppose that they were rarely disappointed. 

Perhaps I am more than usually jealous with 
respect to my fi-eedom. I feel that my connec- 
tion with and obligation to society are still very 
slight and transient. Those slight labors which 
afford me r. livelihood, and by which it is al- 
lowed that I am to some extent sei-viceable to 
my contemporaries, are as yet conunonly a plea- 
sure to me, and I am not often reminded that 
they are a necessity. So far I am successful. 
But I foresee that if my wants should be much 
increased, the labor required to supply them 
would become a drudgery. If I should sell 
both my forenoons and afternoons to society, as 
most appear to do, I am sure that for me there 
wonld be nothing left worth living for, I trust 
that I shall never thus sell my birthright for a 
mess of pott^;e. I msh to suggest that a man 
may be very industiious, and yet not spend his 
time well. There is no more fatal blunderer 
than he who consumes the greater part of his. 
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life getting his living. All great enterprises 
are self-supporting. The jMet, for instance, 
must sustain his body hy his poetiy, as a steam 
planing-miU feeds its boiler^ with, the shavings 
it makes. You must get your -Jiving by loving. 
But as it is said of the merchant^ that ninety- 
seven in a hundred fail, so the life (fi men gen- 
erally, tried hy this standard, is a faiSw^e, and 
bankruptcy may be surely prophesied. >^ 

Merely to come into the world the heir ot" a 
fortune is not to be bom, hut to be still-born, ' 
rather. To be supported by the charity of 
friends, or a government-pension, — provided 
you continue to breathe, — by whatever fine 
synonyms you describe these relations, is to go 
into the almshouse. On Sundays the poor 
debtor goes to church to take an account of 
stock, and finds, of course, that his outgoes 
have been greater than his income. In the 
Catholic Church, especially, they go into Chan- 
cery, make a clean confession, give up all, and 
think to start again. Thus men will lie on 
their backs, talking about the fall of ra^an, and 
never make au effort to get up. 

As for the comparative demand which men 
make on life, it is an important difference be- 
tween two, that the one is satisfied with a level 
success, that his marks can all be hit by point- 
blank shots, but the other, however low and 
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unsuccessful his life may be, constantly elevates 
his aim, though at a veiy slight angle to the 
horizon. I should mucji rather be the last man, 
— though, as the , Orientals say, "Greatness 
doth not a.pproa<sii him who is forever looking 
down; and all/those who are looking high are 
growing pogir," 
/ It is cemarkahle that there is little or nothing 
to be^rememhered written on the subject of get- 
tiPig a living; how to make getting a living not 
-^ inerely honest and honorable, but altogether 
inviting anil glorious ; for if getting a living is 
not so, then living is not. One would think, 
from looking at literature, that this question 
had never disturbed a solitary individual's mus- 
ings. Is it that men are too much disgusted 
with their experience to speak of it? The les- 
son of value which money teaches, which the 
Author of the Universe has taken so much pains 
to teach us, we arc inclined to skip altogether. 
As for the means of living, it is wonderful 
how indifferent men of all classes are about it, 
even reformers, so called, — whether they in- 
herit, or earn, or steal it. I think that Society 
has done nothing for us in this respect, or at 
least has undone what she lias done. Cold and 
hunger seem more friendly to my nature than 
those methods which men have adopted and 
advise to ward them off. 
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The title wise is, for the most part, falsely- 
applied. How can one be a wise man, if he 
does not know any better how to live than other 
men ? — if he is only more cunning and intellec- 
tnally subtle? Does Wisdom work in a tread- 
mill? or does she teaeb how to succeed by her 
example f Is there any such thing as wisdom 
not applied to life? Is she merely the miller 
who grinds the finest logic? It is pertinent to 
ask if Plato got his living in a better way or 
more succeasfully than his contemporaries, — -or 
did he succumb to the difficulties of life lilie 
other men? Did he seem to prevail over some 
of them merely by indifEerence, or by assuming 
grand airs? or find it easier to live, because his 
aunt remembered him in her will? The wi^s 
in which most men get their living, that is, live, 
are mere make-shifts, and a shirking of the real 
business of life, — chiefly because they do not 
know, but partly because they do not mean, 
any better. 

The rush to California, for instance, and the 
attitude, not merely of merchants, but of phi- 
losophers and prophets, so called, in relation to 
it, reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. 
That so many are ready to live by luck, and "so 
get the means of commanding the labor of oth- 
era less lucky, without contributing any value 
to society! And that is called enterprise! I 
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know of no more startling development of the 
immorality of trade, and all the common modes 
of getting a living. The philosophy and poetry 
and religion of such a mankind are Dot worth 
the dust of a puff-ball. The hog that gets his 
living by rooting, stirring up the soil so, would 
be ashamed of such company. If I could com- 
mand the wealth of all the worlds by lifting my 
finger, I would not pay nuch a price for it. 
Even Mahomet knew that God dJd not make 
this world in jest. It makes God to be a mon- 
eyed gentleman who scatters a handful of pen- 
nies in order to see mankind scramble for them. 
The world's raffle! A subsistence in the do- 
mains of Nature a thing to be raffled for! 
What a comment, what a satire, on our institu- 
tions ! The conclusion will be, that mankind 
will hang itself upon a tree. And have all the 
precepts in all the Bibles taught men only this? 
and is the last and most admirable invention of 
the human race only an improved muck-rake? 
Is this the ground on which Orientals and Occi- 
dentals meet? Did God direct us so to get our 
living, digging where we never planted, — and 
He would, perchance, reward us with lumps of 
gold? 

God gave the righteous man a certificate en- 
titling him to food and raiment, but the un- 
righteous man found a facsimile of the same in. 
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God's coffers, and appropriated it, and obtained 
food and raiment like the former. It is one 
of the most extensive systems of counterfeiting 
that the world has seen. I did not know that 
mankind were suffering for want of gold. I 
have seen a little of it. I know that it is very 
malleable, but not so malleable as wit. A 
grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not 
so much as a grain of wisdom. 

The gold-digger in the ravines of the moun- 
tains is as much a gambler as his fellow in the 
saloons of San Francisco. What difference 
does it make whether you shake dirt or shake 
dice? K you win, society is the loser. The 
gold-digger is the enemy of the honest laborer,' 
whatever cheeks and compensations there may 
be. It is not enough to tell me that you worked 
hard to get your gold. So does the Devil work 
hard. The way of transgressors may be hard 
in many respects. The humblest observer who 
goes to the mines sees and says that gold-dig- 
ging is of the character of a lottery; the gold 
thus obtained is not the same thing with the 
wages of honest toil. But, practically, he for- 
gets what he has seen, for he has seen only the 
fact, not the principle, and goes into trade 
there, that is, buys a ticket in what commonly 
proves another lottery, where the fact is not so 
obvious. 
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After reading Howitt's account of the Aus- 
tralian gold-diggings one evening, I had in my 
mind's eye, all uight, the numerous valleys, 
with their streams, all cut up with foul pits, 
from ten to one hundred feet deep, and half a 
dozen feet across, as close as they can be dug, 
and partly filled with water, — the locality to 
which men furiously rush to probe for their 
fortunes, — uncertain where they shall break 
ground, —not knowing but the gold is under 
their camp itself, — sometimes digging one 
hundred and sixty feet before tbey strike the 
vein, or then missing it by a foot, — turned 
into demons, and regardless of each others' 
rights, in their thirst for riches, —whole val- 
leys, for thirty miles, suddenly honeycombed 
by the pita of the miners, so that even hundreds 
are drowned in them, — standing in water, and 
covered with mud and clay, they work night 
and day, dying of exposure and disease. Hav- 
ing read this, and partly forgotten it, I was 
thinking, accidentally, of my own unsatisfac- 
tory life, doing as others do; and with that 
vision of the diggings still before me, I asked 
myself why / might not be washing some gold 
daily, though it were only the finest particles, 
— why / might not hink a shaft down to the 
gold within me, and work that mine. There is 
a Ballarat, a Bendigo for you, — what though 
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it were a sulky-guUy? At any rate, I might 
pursue some path, however solitary and narrow 
and crooked, in which I could walk with love 
and reverence. Wherever a man separates 
from the multitude, and goes his own way in 
this mood, there indeed is a fork in the road, 
though ordinary travelers may see only a gap 
in the paling. His solitary path across -lots 
will turn out the higher way of the two. 

Men rush to California and Australia as if 
the true gold were to be found in that direction ; 
but that is to go to the very opposite extreme 
to where it lies. They go prospecting farther 
and farther away from the true lead, and are 
most unfortunate when they think themselves 
most successful. Is not our native soil aurife- 
rous? Does not a stream from the golden 
mountains flow through our native valley? and 
has not this for more than geologic ages been 
bringing down the shining particles and form- 
ing the nuggets for us? Yet, strange to tell, 
if a digger steal away, prospecting for this true 
gold, into the unexplored solitudes around us, 
there is no danger that any will dog his steps, 
and endeavor to supplant him. He may claim 
Mid undermine the whole valley even, both the 
cultivated and the uncultivated portions, his 
whole life long in peace, for no one will ever 
dispute his claim. They will not mind his 
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cradles or his toms. He is not confined to a 
claim twelve feet square, as at Ballarat, but 
may mine anywhere, and wash the whole wide 
world in his torn. 

Howitt says of the man who found the great 
nugget which weighed twenty-eight pounds, at 
the Bendigo diggings in Australia: "He soon 
began to drink; got a horse, and rode all about, 
generally at full gallop, and, when he met peo- 
ple, called out to inquire if they knew who he 
was, and then kindly informed them that he 
was 'the Hoody wretch that had found the nug- 
get.' At last he rode full speed E^inst a tree, 
and nearly knocked his brains out." I think, 
however, there was no danger of that, for he 
had already knocked his brains out against the 
nugget. Howitt adds, "He is a hopelessly 
ruined man." But he is a type of the class. 
They are all fast men. Hear some of the 
names of the places where they dig: "Jackass 
Flat," — "Sheep's-Head Gully," — "Murder- 
er's Bar," etc. Is there no satire in these 
names? Let them carry their ill-gotten wealth 
where they wUl, I am thinking it will still he 
"Jackass Flat," if not "Murderer's Bar," 
where they live. 

The last reaouroe of our energy has been the 
robbing of graveyards on the Isthmus of Darien, 
an enterprise which appears to be but in its 
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infancy ; for, according to late accounts, an act 
has passed its second reading in the legislature 
of New Granada, regulating this kind of min- 
ing; and a correspondent of the "Tribune" 
writes: "In the dry season, when the weather 
will permit of the country being properly pros- 
pected, no doubt other rich guacas [that is, 
graveyards] will be found." To emigrants he 
says: "Do not come before December; take the 
Isthmus route in preference to the Boca del 
Toro one; bring no useless baggage, and do 
not cumber yourself with a tent; but a good 
pair of blankets will be necessary; a pick, 
shovel, and axe of good material wiU be almost 
all that 13 required : " advice which might have 
been taken from the "Burker's Guide." And 
he concludes with this line in Italics and small 
capitals: *^ If you are doing wdl at home, stat 
THEKE," which may fairly be interpreted to 
mean, "If you are getting a good living by rob- 
bing graveyards at borne, stay there." 

But why go to California for a text? She 
is the child of New England, bred at her own 
school and church. 

It is remarkable that among all the preachers 
there are so few moral teachers. The prophets 
are employed in excusing the ways of men. 
Most reverend seniors, the illuminati of the 
age, tell me, with a gracious, reminiscent smile, 
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betwixt an aspiration and a shudder, not to be 
too tender about these things, — to lump all 
that, that is, make a lump of gold of it. The 
highest advice I have heard on these subjects 
was groveling. The burden of it was, —It is 
not worth your while to undertake to reform 
the world in this particular. Do not ask how 
your bread Is buttered ; it will make you sict, if 
you do, — and the like. A man had better 
starve at once than lose his innocence in the 
process of getting his bread. If within the 
sophisticated man there is not an unsophisti- 
cated one, then he is but one of the Devil's 
angels. As we grow old, we live more coarsely, 
we relax a little in our disciplines, and, to some 
extent, ceaae to obey our finest instincts. But 
we should be fastidious to the extreme of sanity, 
disregarding the gibes of those who are more 
unfortunate than ourselves. 

In our science and philosophy, even, there 
is commonly no true and absolute account of 
things. The spirit of sect and bigotry has 
planted its hoof amid the stars. Tou have only 
to discuss the problem, whether the stars are 
inhabited or not, in order to discover it. Why 
must we daub the heavens as well as the earth? 
It was aa unfortunate discovery that Dr. Kane 
was a Mason, and that Sir John Franklin was 
another. But it was a more cruel suggestion 
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that possibly that was the reason why the former 
went in search of tlie latter. Tliere is not a 
popular magazine in this country that would 
dare to print a child's thought on important 
subjects without comment. It must be submit- 
ted to the D. D. '9. I would it were the chieka- 
dee-dees. 

You come from attending the funeral of man- 
kind to attend to a natural phenomenon. A 
little thought is sexton to all the world. 

I hardly know an intellectual man, even, who 
is so broad and truly liberal that you can think 
aloud in his society. Most with whom you en- 
deavor to talk soon come to a stand against ' 
some institution in which they appear to hold 
stock, -^ that is, some particular, not universal, 
way of viewing things. They will continually 
thrust their own low roof, with its narrow sky- 
light, between you and the sky, when it is the 
unobstructed heavens you would view. Get out 
of the way with your cobwebs, wash your win- 
dows, I say! In some lyceums they tell me 
that they have voted to exclude the auhject of 
religion. But how do 1 know what their reli- 
gion is, and when 1 am near to or far from it? 
I have walked into such an arena and done my 
best to make a clean breast of what religion I 
have experienced, and the audience never sus- 
pected what I was about. The lecture was as 
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harmleaa as moonshine to them. Whereas, if 
I had read to them the biography of the great- 
est scamps in history, they might have thought 
that I had written the lives of the deacons o£ 
their church. Ordinarily, the inquiry is, 
Where did you come from? or. Where are you 
gomg? That was a more pertinent question 
which I overheard one of my auditors put to 
another once, — "What does he lecture for?" 
It made me quake in my shoes. 

To speak impartially, the best men that I 
know are not serene, a world in themselves. 
For the most part, they dwell in forms, and 
flatter and study effect only more finely than 
the rest. We select granite for the underpin- 
ning of our houses and barns; we build fences 
of stone; but we do not ourselves rest on an 
underpinning of granitic truth, the lowest 
primitive rock. Our sills are rotten. What 
stuff is the man made of who is not coexistent 
in our thought with the purest and subtilest 
truth ? I often accuse my finest acquaintances 
of an immense frivolity; for, while there are 
manners and compliments we do not meet, we 
do not teach one another the lessons of honesty 
and sincerity that the brutes do, or of steadi- 
ness and solidity that the rocks do. The fault 
is commonly mutual, however; for we do not 
habitually demand any more of each other. 
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That excitement about Kossuth, consider 
how characteristic, but superficial, it was!^ — ■ 
only another kind of polities or dancing. Men 
were making speeches to him all over the coun- 
try, but each expressed only the thought, or the 
want of thought, of the multitude. No man 
stood on truth. They were merely banded to- 
gether, as usual one leaning on another, and all 
together on nothing ; as the Hindoos made the 
world rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, and the tortoise on a serpent, and had 
nothing to put under the serpent. For all fruit 
of that stir we have the Kossuth hat. 

Just so hollow and ineffectual, for the most 
part, is our ordinary conversation. Surface 
meets surface. When our life ceases to be in- 
ward and private, conversation degenerates into 
mere gossip. We rarely meet a man who can 
tell us any news which he has not read in a 
newspaper, or been told by his neighbor; and, 
for the most part, the only difference between 
us and our fellow is that he has seen the news- 
paper, or been out to tea, and we have not. In 
proportion as our inward life fails, we go more 
constantly and desperately to the post-office. 
You may depend on it, that the poor fellow who 
walks away with the greatest number of letters 
proud of his extensive correspondence has not 
heard from himself this long while. 
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I do not know but it is too mueb to read one 
newspaper a week. I have tried it recently, 
and for so long it seems to me that I have not 
dwelt in my native region. The sun, the 
clouds, the snow, the trees say not so much to 
me. Yoii cannot serve two masters. It re- 
quires more than a day's devotion to know and 
to possess the wealth of a day. 

"We may well lie ashamed to tell what things 
we have read or heard in our day. I do not 
know why my news should he so trivial, — con- 
sidering what one's dreams and expectations 
are, why the developments should be so paltry. 
The news we hear, for the most part, is not 
news to our genius. It is the stalest repetition. 
You are often tempted to ask why such stress 
is laid on a particndar experience which you 
have had, — that, after twenty -five years, you 
should meet Hobbins, Registrar of Deeds, 
again on the sidewalk. Have you not budged 
an inch, then? Such is the daily news. Its 
facts appear to float in the atmosphere, insignifi- 
cant as the sporules of fungi, and impinge on 
some neglected thallus, or surface of our minds, 
which affords a basis for them, and hence a 
parasitic growth. We should wash ourselves 
clean of such news. Of what consequence, 
though our planet explode, if there is no char- 
acter involved in the explosion? In health we 
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have not the least curiosity about such events. 
We do not live for idle amusement. I would 
not run round a corner to see the world blow up. 
All summer, and far into the autumn, per- 
chance, you imconsciously went by the newspa- 
pers and the news, and now you find it was 
because the morning and the evening were full 
of news to you. Your walks were full of inci- 
dents. You attended, not to the affairs of 
Europe, but to your own affairs in Massachu- 
setts fields. If you chance to live and move 
and have your being in that thin stratum in 
which the events that make the news transpire, 

— thinner than the paper on which it is printed, 

— then these things will fill the world for you; 
but if you soar above or dive below that plane, 
you cannot remember nor be reminded of them. 
Really to see the sun rise or go down every day, 
80 to relate ourselves to a universal fact, would 
preserve us sane forever. Nations 1 What are 
nations? Tartars, and Huns, and Chinamen I 
Like insects, they swarm. The historian strives 
in vain to make them memorable. It is for 
want of a man that there are so many men. It 
is individuals that populate the world. Any 
man thinking may say with the Spirit of 
Lodin, — 

" I look down from my height on natioDS, 
And they become eshes before me ; — 
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Calm 13 my dwelling in the clouds ; 
Pleasaat are the great fields o£ raj rest." 

Pray, let us live without being drawn by 
dogs, Esquimaux-fashion, tearing over hill and 
dale, and biting each other's ears. 

Not without a alight shudder at the danger, I 
often perceive how near I had come to admit- 
ting into my mind the detaila of some trivial 
affair, — the news of the street; and I am as- 
tonished to observe how willing men are to 
lumber their minds with such rubbish, — to 
permit idle rmnors and incidents of the most 
insignificant kind to intrude on ground which 
should be sacred to thought. Shall the mind 
be a public arena, where the affairs of the 
street and the gossip of the tea-table chiefly are 
discussed? Or shall it be a quarter of heaven 
itself, — an hypsethral temple, consecrated to 
the service of the gods ? I find it so difficult to 
dispose of the few facts which to me are signifi- 
cant, that I hesitate to bui-den my attention with 
those which are insignificant, which only a 
divine mind coiJd illustrate. Such is, for the 
most part, the news in newspapers and conver- 
sation. It is important to preserve the mind's 
chastity in this respect. Think of admitting 
the details of a single case of the criminal court 
into our thoughts, to stalk profanely through 
their very sanctum sanctorum for an hour, ay, 
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for many hours! to make a very bar-room of 
the mind's inmost apartment, as if for so long 
the dust of the street had occupied us, — the 
very street itself, with all its travel, its bustle, 
and filth, had passed through our thoughts' 
shrine! Would it not be an intellectual and 
moral suicide? When I have been compelled 
to sit spectator and auditor in a court room for 
some hours, and have seen my neighbors, who 
were not compelled, stealing in from time to 
time, and tiptoeing about with washed hands 
and faces, it has appeared to my mind's eye, 
that, when they took off their hats, their ears 
suddenly expanded into vast hoppers for sound, 
between which even their narrow heads were 
crowded. Like the vanes of windmills, they 
caught the broad but shallow stream of sound, 
which, after a few titillating gyrations in theic 
coggy brains, passed out the other side, I won- 
dered if, when they got home, they were aa 
careful to wash their eats as before their hands 
and faces. It has seemed to me, at such a 
time, that the auditors and the witnesses, the 
jury and the counsel, the judge and the crimi- 
nal at the bar, — if I may presume him guilty 
before he is convicted, — were all equally crimi- 
nal, and a thunderbolt might be expected to 
descend and consume them all together. 

By all kinds of traps and signboards, threat- 
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ening the extreme penalty of the divine law, ex- 
clude such trespassers from the only ground 
which can be sacred to you. It is so hard to 
forget what it is worse than useless to remem- 
ber! If I am to be a thoroughfare, I prefer 
that it be of the mountain -brooks, the Parnas- 
sian streams, and not the town-sewers. There 
18 inspiration, that gossip which comes to the 
ear of the attentive mind from the courts of 
Leaven, There is the profane and stale revela- 
tion of the bar-room and the police court. The 
same ear is fitted to receive both communica- 
tions. Only the character of the hearer deter- 
mines to which it shall be open, and to which 
closed. I believe that the mind can be perma- 
nently profaned by the habit of attending to 
trivial things, so that all our thoughts shall be 
tinged with triviality. Our very intellect shall 
be macadamized, as it were, — its foundation 
broken into fragments for the wheels of travel 
to roll over; and if you wotild know what will 
make the most durable pavement, surpassing 
roUed stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, 
you have only to look into some of our minds 
which have been subjected to this treatment so 
long. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves, — as 
who has not? — the remedy will be by wariness 
and devotion to reconsecrate ourselves, and 
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make once more a fane of the minii. We 
should treat our minds, that is, ourselves, aa 
innocent and ingenuous fliildreu, whose guardi- 
ans we are, and he careful what ohjeots and 
what subjects we thrust on their attention. 
Read not the Times. Eead the Eternities, 
Conventionalities are at length as had as im- 
purities. Even the facta of science may dust 
the mind by their dryness, unless they are In a i 
sense effaced each morning, or rather rendered \ 
fertile by the dews of fresh and living truth. 
Knowledge does not come to us by details, but 
in flashes of light from heaven. Yes, every 
thought that passes through the mind helps to 
wear and tear it, and to deepen the ruts, which, 
as in the streets of Pompeii, evince how much 
it has been used. How many things there are 
concerning which we might well deliberate 
whether we had better know them, — had better 
let their peddling-carts be driven, even at the 
slowest trot or walk, over that bridge of glori- 
ous span by which we trust to pass at last from 
the farthest brink of time to the nearest shore 
of eternity! Have we no culture, no refine- 
ment, — but skill only to live coarsely and serve 
the Devil? — to acquire a little worldly wealth, 
or fame, or liberty, and make a false show with 
it, as if we were all husk and shell, with no 
tender and living kei-nel to us? Shall our in- 
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stitutioiis be like those cLestnut-burs which 
contain abortive nuts, perfect only to prick the 
fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on wliich the 
battle of freedom is to be fought; but surely it 
cannot be freedom in a merely political sense 
that is meant. Even if we grant that the 
American has freed himself from a political ty- 
rant, he is still the slave of an economical and 
moral tyrant. Now that the republic — the res- 
puhlica — has been settled, it is time to look 
after the res-privata, — the private state, —to 
see, as the Roman senate charged its consuls, 
"ne quid rea-PKivATA deirimentl caperet," that 
the pj'ivate state receive no detriment. 

Do we call this the knd of the free? What 
is it to be free from King George and continue 
the slaves of King Prejudice? What is it to 
be bom free and not to live free? What is the 
value of any pohtical freedom, but as a means 
to moral freedom? Is it a freedom to be slaves, 
or a freedom to be free, of which we boast? 
We are a nation of politicians, concerned about 
the outmost defenses only of freedom. It is 
our children's children who may perchance be 
really free. We tax ourselves unjustly. There 
is a part of us which is not re]»resented. It is 
taxation without representation. We quarter 
troops, we quarter fools and cattle of all sorts 
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upon ourselves. We quarter our gross bodies 
on our poor souls, till the former eat up ail the 
latter'a substance. 

With respect to a true culture and manhood, 
we are essentially provincial still, not metropoli- 
tan, — mere Jonathans. We are provincial, 
because we do not find at borne our standards; 
because we do not worship truth, but the reflec- 
tion of truth ; because we are warped and nar- 
rowed by an exclusive devotion to trade and 
commerce and manufactures and agriculture and 
the like, which are but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provincial. 
Mere country - bumpkins, they betray them- 
selves, when any more important question arises 
for them to settle, the Irish question, for in- 
stance, — the English question why did I not 
say? Their natures are subdued to what they 
work in. Their "good breeding" respects only 
secondary objects. The finest manners in the 
world are awkwardness and fatuity when con- 
trasted with a finer intelligence. They appear 
but as the fashions of past days, — mere court- 
liness, knee-buckles and small-clothes, out of 
date. It is the vice, but not the excellenoe of 
manners, that they are continually being de- 
serted by the character; they are cast-ofE clothes 
or sheUa, claiming the respect which belonged 
to the living creature. You are presented with 
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the shells instead of the meat, and it is no ex- 
cuse generally, that, in the ease of some fishes, 
the shells are of more worth than the meat, 
The man who thrusts his manners upon me 
does as if he were to insist on introducing me 
to Ms cabinet of curiosities, when I wished to 
see himself. It was not in this sense that the 
poet Decker called Christ "the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed." I repeat that in this 
sense the most splendid court in Christendom is 
provincial, having authority to consult about 
Transalpine interests only, and not the affairs 
of Eome. A prsetor or proconsul would suffice 
to settle the questions which absorb the atten- 
tion of the English Parliament and the Ameri- 



Govemment and legislation ! these I thought 
were respectable professions. We have heard 
of heaven-born Numas, Lycurguses, and Solons, 
iu the history of the world, whose names at 
least may stand for ideal legislators; but think 
of legislating to regulate the breeding of slaves, 
or the exportation of tobacco! What have di- 
vine legislators to do with the exportation or 
the importation of tobacco ? what humane ones 
with the breeding of slaves ? Suppose you were 
to submit the question to any son of God, — 
and has He no children in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? is it a family which is extinct ? — in what 
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condition would you get it again? What shall 
a State like Virginia say for itself at the last 
day, in which these have been the principal, the 
staple productions? What ground is there for 
patriotism in such a State? I derive my facts 
from statistical tables which the States them- 
selves have published. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in quest 
of nuts and raisins, and makes slaves of its sail- 
ors for this purpose! I saw, the other day, a 
vessel which had been wrecked, and many Uvea 
lost, and her cargo of rags, juniper-berries, 
and bitter almonds were strewn along the shore. 
It seemed hardly worth the while to tempt the 
dangers of the sea between Leghorn and New 
York for the sake of a cargo of juniper-berries 
and bitter almonds. Ameiiea sending to the 
Old World for her bitters! Is not the sea- 
brine, is not shipwreck, bitter enough to make 
the eup of life go down here? Tet such, to a 
great extent, is our boasted commerce; and 
there are those who style themselves statesmen 
and philosophers who are so blind as to think 
that progress and civilization depend on pre- 
cisely this kind of interchange and activity, — 
the activity of flies about a molasses-hogshead, 
Very well, observes one, if men were oysters. 
And very well, answer I, if men were mosqui- 
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Liieuteuant Heradon, whom our Government 
sent to explore tlie Amazon, and, it is said, to 
extend tte area of slavery, observed that there 
was wanting there "an industrious and active 
population, who know what the comforts of life 
are, and who have artificial wants to draw out 
the great resources of the country." But what 
are the "artificial wants" to be encouraged? 
Not the love of luxuries, like the tobacco and 
slaves of, I believe, his native Virginia, nor 
the ice and granite and other material wealth 
of our native New England; nor are "the great 
resources o£ a country" that fertility or barren- 
ness of soil which produces these. The chief 
want, in every State that I have been into, was 
a high and earnest purpose in its inhabitants. 
This alone draws out "the great resources" of 
Nature, and at last taxes her beyond her re- 
sources; for man naturally dies out of her. 
When we want culture more than potatoes, and 
illumination more than sugar-plums, then the 
great resources of a world are taxed and drawn 
out, and the result, or staple production, is, not 
slaves, nor operatives, but men, — those rare 
fruits called heroes, saints, poets, philosophers, 
and redeemers. 

In short, as a snow-drift is formed where 
there is a lull in the wind, so, one would say, 
where there is a lull of truth, an institution 
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springs up. But the truth blows right on over 
it, nevertheless, and at length blows it down. 

What is called politics is comparatively some- 
thing so superficial and inhuman, that practi- 
cally I have never fairly recognized that it con- 
cerns me at all. The newspapers, I perceive, 
devote some of their columns specially to poli- 
tics or government without charge; and this, 
one would say, is all that saves it; but as I 
love literature and to some extent the truth 
also, I never read those columns at any rate. 
I do not wish to blunt my sense of right so 
much. I have not got to answer for having 
read a single President's Message. A strange 
age of the world this, when empires, kingdoms, 
and republics come a-begging to a private 
man's door, and utter their complaints at his 
elbow! I cannot take up a newspaper but I 
find that some wretched government or other, 
hard pushed, and on its last le^, is interced- 
ing with me, the reader, to vote for it, — more 
importunate than an Italian beggar; and if I 
have a mind to look at its certificate, made, 
perchance, by some benevolent merchant's clerk, 
or the skipper that brought it over, for it can- 
not speak a word of English itself, I shall prob- 
ably read of the eruption of some Vesuvius, 
or the overflowing of some Po, true or forged, 
which brought it into this condition. I do not 
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hesitate, in such a case, to suggest work, or 
the ahnshouae; or why not keep its castle in 
silence, as I do commonly? The poor Presi- 
dent, what with preserving his popularity and 
doing his duty, is completely bewildered. The 
newspapers are the ruling power. Any other 
government is reduced to a few marines at Fort 
Independence. If a man neglects to read the 
Daily Times, government will go down on its 
knees to him, for this is the only treason in 
these days. 

Those things which now most engage the 
attention of men, as politics and the daily rou- 
tine, are, it is true, vital functions of human 
society, but should he unconsciously performed, 
like the corresponding functions of the physical 
hody. They are ijj/i'a -human, a kind of vege- 
tation. I sometimes awake to a half-conscious- 
nesa of them going on about me, as a man may 
become conscious of some of the processes of 
digestion in a morbid state, and so have the 
dyspepsia, as it is called. It is as if a thinker 
submitted himself to be rasped by the great giz- 
zard of creation. Pohtics is, as it were, the 
gizzard of society, full of grit and gravel, and 
the two political parties are its two opposite 
halves, — sometimes split into quarters, it may 
be, which grind on each other. Not only indi- 
viduals, but states, have thus a confirmed dys- 
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pepsia, which expresses itself, you can imagine 
by what sort of eloquence. Thus our life is 
not altogether a forgetting, but also, alas ! to a 
great extent, a remembering, of that which we 
should never have been conscious of, certainly 
not in our waking hours. Why should we not 
meet, not always as dyspeptics, to tell our bad 
dreams, but sometimes as ewpeptics, to con- 
gratulate eafih other on the ever-glorious morn- 
ing? I do not make an exorbitant' demand, 
surely. 
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THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF 
^SCHYLUS 

PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 

Kkatos and BiA (Strength and Foroe). 

HephaibtuS (Vnloan). 

PuOMK'rHKua. 

Chokub of Ocean Nimphs. 

OCEAMUS, 

lo, haushter of Inoclais. 

Heriies. 

Kkatos and Bia, Eefqaistub, Pbometbeus. 

JCr. We are come to the far-bounding plain 
of earth, 
To the Scythian way, to the unapproaehed soli- 
tude. 
Hephaistua' orders must have thy attention, 
Which the Father has enjoined on thee, this 

bold one 
To the high-hanging rocks to bind 
In indissoluble fetters of adamantine bonds. 
For thy flower, the splendor of fire useful in all 

arts, 
Stealing, he bestowed on mortals ; and for such 
A crime 't is fit he should give satisfaction to 
the gods i 
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That lie may learn the tyranny of Zeus 
To love, and cease from his man-loving ways, 
Heph. Kratos and Bia, your charge from; 

Zeus 
Already has its end, and nothing further in the 

way; 
But I cannot endure to bind 
A kindred god by force to a bleak precipice, — 
Yet absolutely there 's necessity that I have 

courage for these things; 
Tor it is hard the Father's words to banish. 
High - plotting son of the right - counseling 

Themis, 
Unwilling thee unwilling in brazen fetters liard 

to be loosed 
1 am about to nail to this inhuman hill, 
Where neither voice [you '11 hea,r], nor form o£ 

any mortal 
See, but, scorched by the sun's clear flame, 
Will change your color's bloom ; and to you glad 
The various-robed night will conceal the light. 
And sun disperse the morning frost again ; 
And always the burden of the present ill 
Will wear you ; for he that will relieve you has 

not yet been bom. 
Such fruits you 've reaped from your man-lov- 
ing ways. 
For a god, not shrinking from the wrath of 
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You have bestowed honors oii mortals more than 

just, ^ 
For which this pleasureless rook you '11 sentinel, 
Standing erect, sleepless, not bending a knee; 
And many sighs and lamentations to no purpose 
Will you utter; for the mind of Zeus la hard to 

be changed; 
And he is wholly rugged who may newly rule. 
Kr. Well, why dost thou delay and pity in 
vain? 
Why not hate the god most hostile to gods, 
Who has betrayed thy prize to mortals? 

Heph. The affinity indeed is appalling, and 

the £am.iliarity. 
Kr. I agree, but to disobey the Father's 
words 
How is it possible? Fear you not this more? 
Heph. Ay, you are always without pity, and 

full of confidence. 
Kr. For 'tis no remedy to bewail this one; 
Cherish not vainly troubles which avail naught. 
M&ph. O much hated handicraft ! 
Kr. Why hatest it? for in simple truth, for 
these misfortunes 
Which are present now Art 's not to blame. 
Heph. Yet I would 't had fallen to another's 

lot. 
Kr. All things were done but to rule the gods, 
For none is free but Zeus. 
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Heph. I knew it, and have naught to say 

against these things. 
ICr. Will you not haste then to put the 
bonds about him. 
That the Father may not observe you loitering? 
Heph. Already at hand the shackles you may 

see. 
Kr. Taking them, about his hands with firm 
strength 
Strike with the hammer, and nail him to the 
rocks. 
Heph. 'T is done, and not in vain this ■work, 
Kr. Strike harder, tighten, nowhere relax. 
For he is skiUful to find out ways e'en from the 
impracticable. 
Seph. Ay, but this arm is fixed inextricably. 
Kr. And this now clasp securely, that 
He may learn he is a duller schemer than is 
Zeus. 
Heph. Except him would none justly blame 

me. 
Kr. Now with an adamantine wedge's stub- 
born fang 
Through the breasts nail strongly. 

Heph. Alas! alas! Prometheus, I groan for 

thy afflictions. 
Kr. And do you hesitate? for Zeus' enemies 
Do you groan? Beware lest one day you your- 
self wiU pity. 
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Heph. You see a spectaele hard for eyes to 

behold. 
JTr. I see him meeting his deserts ; 
But round his aides put straps. 

Heph. To do this is necessity, insist not much, 
Kr. Surely I will insist and urge beside; 
Go downward, and the thighs surround with 
force. 
Ueph. Already it is done, the work, with no 

long labor. 
K^r. Strongly now drive the fetters, through 
and through, 
For the critic of the works is difficult. 

Seph. Like your form your tongue speaks. 
^r. Be thou softened, but for my stubborn- 
ness 
Of temper and harshness reproach me not. 
Ileph. Let us withdraw, for he has a net 

about his limbs, 
.fir. There now insult, and the shares of gods 
Plundering on epheinerals bestow; what thee 
Can mortals in these ills relieve? 
Falsely thee the divinities Prometheus 
Call ; for you yourself need one foreseeing 
In what manner you will escape this fortune. 

Pbomethbus, alone. 
O divine ether, and ye swift-winged winds, 
Fountains of rivers, and countless smilings 
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Of the ocean waves, and eartli, mother of all. 
And thou all-seeing orb of the sun I call. 
Behold me what a god I suffer at the hands of 

gods. 
See by what outrages 
Tormented the myriad-yeared 
Time I shall endure ; sueh the new 
Ruler of the blessed has contrived for me, 
Unseemly bonds. 

Alas! alas! the present and the coming 
Woe I groan; where ever of these sufferings 
Must an end appear. 

But what say I? I know beforehand all, 
Exactly what will be, nor to me strange 
Will any evil come. The destined fate 
As easily as possible it behooves to bear, know- 
ing 
Necessity's is a resistless strength. 
But neither to be silent nor unsilent about this 
Liot is possible for me; for a gift to mortals 
Griving, I wretched have been yoked to these 

necessities; 
Within a hollow reed by stealth I carry off 

fire's 
Stolen source, which seemed the teacher 
Of all art to mortals, and a great resotirce. 
For sueh crimes penalty I pay, 
Under the sky, riveted in chains. 
Ah! ah! alas! alas! 
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What echo, what odor has flown to mc obscure, 
Of god, or mortal, or else mingled, — 
Came it to this terminal hill 
A witness of my sufferings, or wishing what? 
Behold bound me an unhappy god, 
The enemy of Zeus, fallen under 
The ill will of all the gods, as many aa 
Enter into the hall of Zeus, 
Through too great love of mortals. 
Alas \ alas I what fluttering do I hear 
Of birds near? for the air rustles 
With the soft rippling of wings. 
Everything to me is fearful which creeps this 
way. 

PBOHETHEDa Ond ChOEDB. 

Ch. Fear nothing; for friendly this band 
Of wings with swift contention 
Drew to this hill, hardly 
Persuading the paternal mind. 
The swift -carrying breezes sent me ; 
For the echo of beaten steel pierced the recesses 
Of the eaves, and struck out from me reserved 

modesty ; 
And I rushed unaandaled in a winged chariot. 

Pr. Alas! alas! alas! alas! 
Offspring of the fruitful Tethys, 
And of him rolling around all 
The earth with sleepless stream children. 
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Of Father Ocean; behold, look on me; 

By what bonds embraced 

On this cliff's topmost rocks 

I shall maintain unenvied watch. 

Ch. I see, Promethens; but to my eyes a 
fearful 
Mist bas come surcharged 
With tears, looking upon thy body 
Shrunk to the rocks 

By these mischiefs of adamantine bonds; 
Indeed, new helmsmen rule Olympus ; 
And with new laws Zeus strengthens himself, 

annulling the old, 
And the before great now makes unknown. 
Pr. Would that tinder earth, and below 
Hades, 
Keeeptacle of dead, to impassable 
Tartarus he had sent me, to bonds indissolu- 
ble 
Cruelly conducting, that neither god 
Nor any other had rejoiced at this. 
But now the sport of winds, imhappy one, 
A source of pleasure to my foes I suffer. 

Ch. Who so hard-hearted 
Of the gods, to whom these things are pleas- 
ant? 
Who does not sympathize with thy 
Misfortunes, excepting Zeus? for he in wrath 
always 
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Fixing liis stubborn mind, 

Afflicts tbe heavenly race; 

Nor will lie cease, until bis beart is sated ; 

Or witb some palm some one may take the 

power bard to be taken. 
Pr. Surely yet, though in strong 
Fetters I am now maltreated, 
Tbe mler of the blessed will have need of me, 
To show the new conspiracy by which 
lie 's robbed of sceptre and of honors, 
And not at all me with persuasion's honey- 

tongued 
Charms will he appease, not ever, 
Shrinking from his firm threats, will I 
Declare this, till from cruel 
Bonds he may release, and to do justice 
Tor this outrage be willing. 

Ch. You are bold ; and to bitter 
Woes do nothing yield. 
But too freely speak. 
But my mind piercing fear disturbs; 
For I 'm concerned about thy fortunes, 
Where at length arriving you may see 
An end to these afflictions. For manners 
Inaccessible, and a heart hard to be dissuaded 

has the son of Kronos. 
Pr. I know, that — Zeus is stem and having 
Justice to himself. But after all 
Gentle -minded 
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He will one day be, when thus he 's crushed, 
And his stubborn wrath allaying. 
Into agreement with me and friendliness 
Earnest to me earnest he at length will come. 
CJi. The whole account disclose and tell us 
plainly, 
In what crime taking yon Zeua 
Thus disgracefully and bitterly insults ; 
Inform us, if you are nowise hurt by the re- 
cital. 
Pr. Painful indeed it is to me to tell these 
things. 
And a pain to be silent, and every way unfor- 
tunate. 
When first the divinities began their strife. 
And discord 'mong themselves arose. 
Some wishing to cast Kronoa from hia seat. 
That Zeus might reign, forsooth, others tlie 

contrary 
Striving, that Zeus might never rule the gods; 
Then I, the best advising, to persuade 
The Titans, sons of Uranus and Chthon, 
Unable was ; but crafty stratagems 
Despising with rude minds. 
They thought without trouble to rule by force ; 
But to me my mother not once only, Themis, 
And Geea, of many names one form, 
How the future should be accomplished had 
foretold, 
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That not by power nor by strength 

Would it be uecesaary, but by craft the victors 

should prevail. 
Such I in words expounding, 
They deigned not to regard at all. 
The best course therefore of those occurring 

then 
Appeared to be, taking my mother to me, 
Of my own aecord to side with Zeus glad to re- 
ceive me ; 
And by my counsels Tartarus' black-pitted 
Depths conceals the ancient Kronos, 
With his allies. In such things by me 
The tyrant of the gods having been helped. 
With base rewards like these repays me; 
For there is somehow in kingship 
This disease, not to trust its friends, 
Wliat then you ask, for what cause 
He afflicts me, this will I now explain. 
As soon SA OQ his father's throne 
He sat, he straightway to the gods distributes 

honors. 
Some to one and to another some, and arranged 
The government; but of unhappy mortals ac- 
count 
Had none ; but blotting out the race 
Entire, wished to create another new. 
And these things none opposed but I, 
But I adventured ; I rescued mortals 
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rrom going destroyed to Hades. 

Therefore indeed with such afflictions am I 

bent. 
To suffer grievous, and piteous to behold. 
And, holding mortals up to pity, myself am 

not 
Thought worthy to obtain it ; but without pity 
Am I thus corrected, a spectacle inglorious to 
Zeus. 
Ch. Of iron heart and made of stone, 
"ftTioe'er, Prometheus, with thy sufferings 
Does not grieve ; for I should not have wished 

to see 

These things, and having seen them I am 

grieved at heart. 

Pr. Indeed to friends I 'm piteous to behold. 

Ch. Did you in no respect go beyond this? 

Pr. True, mortals I roade cease foreseeing 

fate. 
Ch. Having found what remedy for this all? 
Pr. Blind hopes in them I made to dwell. 
Ch. A great advantage this you gave to 

men. 
Pr. Beside these, too, I bestowed on them 

iire. 
Ch. And have mortals flamy fire? 
Pr. From which indeed they will learn many 

arts. 
Ch. Upon such charges then does Zeua 
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Maltreat you, and nowhere relax from ills? 

Is there no term of suffering lying before thee? 
Pr. Nay, none at all, but when to him it 

may seem good. 
Ch. And how will it seem good? "V^^lat 
hope ? See you not that 

You have erred? But how you 've erred, for 
me to tell 

Not pleasant, and to you a pain. But these 
things 

Let us omit, and seek you some release from 
sufferings. 
Pt. Easy, whoever out of trouble holds his 

Foot, to admonish and remind those faring 

lU, But all these things I knew ; 

"Willing, willing I erred, I '11 not deny; 

Mortals assisting I myself found trouble. 

Not indeed with penalties like these thought I 

That I should pine on lofty rocks. 

Gaining this drear unneighbored hill. 

But bewail not my present woes. 

But alighting, the fortunes creeping on 

Hear ye, that ye may learn all to the end. 

Obey me, obey, sympathize 

AVith him now suffering. Thus indeed affliction, 

Wandering round, sits now by one, then by an- 
other. 
C'h. Not to unwilling ears do you urge 

This, Prometheus, 
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Aud now with light foot the swift-rushing 
Seat leaving, and the pure etlier, 
Path of birds, to this peaked 
Ground I come; for thy misfortunes 
I wish fully to hear. 

Pkometheus, Chobos, and OcEANCS. 

Oc, I come to the end of a long way 

Traveling to thee, Prometheus, 

By my will without bits directing 

.This wing-swift bird ; 

For at thy fortunes know I grieve. 

And, I think, affinity thus 

Impels me, but apart from birth, 

There 's not to whom a higher rank 

I would assign than thee. 

And you will know these things as true, and not 
in vain 

To flatter with the tongue is in me. Come, 
therefore. 

Show how it is necessary to assist you; 

Por never will you say, than Ocean 

There 's a firmer friend to thee. 

Pr. Alas! what now? And you then of my 
sufferings 

Come spectator? How didst thou dare, leaving 

The stream which bears thy name, and rock- 
roofed 

Caves self-built, to the iron-mother 
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Earth to go? To behold my fate 
Hast come, and to compassionate my ilk? 
Behold a spectacle, this, the friend of Zeus, 
Having with him stablished his tyranny, 
With what afBictions by himself I 'm bent. 

Oc. I see, Prometheus, and would admonish 
Thee the best, although of varied craft. 
Know thyself, and fit thy manners 
New; for new also the king among the gods. 
For if thus rude and whetted words 
Thou wilt hurl out, quickly may Zeus, though 

sitting 
Far above, hear thee, so that thy present wrath 
Of troubles child's play will seem to be. 
But, O wretched one, dismiss the indignation 

which thou hast. 
And seek deliverance from these woes. 
Like an old man, perhaps, I seeni to tl^ee to say 

these things; 
Such, however, are the wages 
Of the too lofty speaking tongue, Prometheus; 
But thou art not yet humble, nor dost yield to 

iUs, 
And beside the present wish to receive others 

still. 
But thou wouldst not, with my counsel, 
Ag'ainst the pricks extend your limbs, seeing 

that 
A stem monarch irresponsible reigns. 
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And now I go, and will endeavor, 
If I can, to release thee from these sufferings. 
But be thou quiet, nor too rudely speak. 
Know'st thou not well, with thy superior wis- 
dom, that 
On a vain tongue punishment is inflicted? 
Pr. I congratulate thee that thou art without 
blame, 
Having shared and dared all with me; 
And now leave off, and let it not concern thee. 
For altogether thou wilt not persuade him, for 

he 's not easily persuaded. 
But take heed yourself lest you be injured by 
the way, 
Oc. Far better thou art to advise those near 
Than thyself ; by deed and not by word I judge. 
But me hastening by no means mayest thou de- 
tain, 
For I boast, I boast, this favor will Zeus 
Grant me, from these sufferings to release thee. 
Pr, So far I praise thee, and will never 
cease; 
For zeal you nothing lack. But 
Strive not; for in vain, naught helping 
Me, thou 'It strive, if aught to strive you wish. 
But be thou quiet, holding thyself aloof, 
For I would not, though I 'm unfortunate, that 

on this account 
Evils should come to many. 
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Oc. Surely not, for me too the fortunes of 

thy brother 
Atlas grieve, who towards the evening-places 
Stands, the pillar of heaven and earth 
Upon his shoulders hearing, a load not easy to 

be borne. 
And the earth-born inhabitant of the Cilician 
Caves seeing, I pitied, the savage monster 
With a hundred heads, by force o'ereome, 
Typhon impetuous, who stood 'gainst all the 

gods, 
With frightful jaws hissing out slaughter; 
And from his eyes flashed a gorgonian light, 
Utterly to destroy by force the sovereignty of 

Zeus; 
But there came to him Zeus' sleepless bolt. 
Descending thunder, breathing flame. 
Which struck him out from lofty 
Boastings. For struck to his very heai't. 
His strength was scorched and thundered out. 
And now a useless and extended carcass 
Lies he near a narrow passage of the sea. 
Pressed down under the roots of jEtna. 
And on the topmost summit seated, Hephaistiis 
Hammers the ignited mass, whence will burst 

out at length 
Rivers of fire, devouring with wild jaws 
Fair-fruited Sicily's smooth Belds; 
Such rage will Typhon make boil over 
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W^ith tot discharges of insatiable fire -breathing 

tempest, 
Though by the bolt of Zeus burnt to a coal. 
Pr. Thou art not inexperienced, nor dost 
want 
My counsel; secure thyself as thou know'st 

how; 
And I against the present fortune will bear up, 
Until the thought of Zeus may cease from 
wrath. 
Oc. Know'st thou not this, Prometheus, that 
Words are healers of distempered wrath? 

Pr. If any seasonably soothe the heart, 
And swelling passion check not rudely. 

Oc. In the consulting and the daring 
What harm seest thou existing? Teach me. 
Pr. Trouble superfluous, and light-minded 

folly. 
Oe. Be this my ail then, since it is 
Most profitable, being wise, not to seem wise. 
Pr. This will seem to be ray error. 
Oc. Plainly homeward thy words remand 

me. 
Pr. Aye, let not grief for me into hostility 

east thee. 
Oc. To the new occupant of the all-powerful 

seats ? 
Pr. Beware lest ever his heart be angered. 
Oc. Thy fate, Prometheus, is my teacher. 
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Pr. Go thou, depart; preserve the present 

Oc. To me rushing this word you utter. 
For the smooth path of the air sweeps with his 

wings 
The four-legged hird; and gladly would 
In the stalls at home bend a knee. 

Promethevs and Chobus. 
Ch. I mourn for thee thy ruinous 
Pate, Prometheus, 
And tear-distilling from my tender 
Eyes a stream has wet 
My cheeks with flowing springs; 
For these, unenvied, Zeus 
By his own laws enforcing, 
Haughty ahove the gods 
That were displays his sceptre. 
And every region now 
"With groans resounds, 
Mourning the illustrious 
And ancient honor 
Of thee and of thy kindred: 
As many mortals as the habitable seat 
Of sacred Asia pasture. 
With thy lamentable 
Woes have sympathy; 
And of the Colchian land, virgin 
Inhabitants, in fight undaunted, 
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And Scytliia's multitude, who the last 

Place of earth, about 

MEeotis lake possess. 

And Arabia's martial flower, 

And who the high-hung citadels 

Of Caucasus inhabit near, 

A hostile army, raging 

With sharp-prowed spears. 

Only one other god before, in sufferings 

Subdued by injuries 

Of adamantine bonds, I 've seen, Titanian 

Atlas, who always with superior strength 

The huge and heavenly globe 

On his bach bears ; 

And with a roar the sea waves 

Dashing, groans the deep, 

And the dark depth of Hades murmurs under- 
neath 

The earth, and fountains of pure-running rivers 

Heave a pitying sigh. 

Pr. Thinh not, indeed, through weakness or 
through pride 

That I am silent ; for with the consciousness I 
gnaw my heart. 

Seeing myself thus basely used. 

And yet to these new gods their shares 
Who else than I wholly distributed? 

But of these things I am silent; for I should 
tell you 
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What you know; the siiiFerings of mortals too 
You 've heard, how I made intelligent 
And possessed of sense them ignorant before. 
But I will speak, not bearing any grudge to men, 
But showing in what I gave the good intention; 
At first, iudeed, seeing they saw in vain. 
And hearing heard not; but like the forms 
Of dreams, for that long time, rashly con- 

foimded 
All, nor brick-woven dwellings 
Knew they, placed in the sun, nor wood-work; 
But digging down they dwelt, like puny 
Ants, in sunless nooks of caves. 
And there was naught to them, neither of win- 
ter sign, 
Nor of flower-giving spring, nor fruitful 
Summer, that was sure ; but without knowledge 
Did they all, till I taught them the risings 
Of the stars, and goings doAvn, hard to deter- 
mine. 
And numbers, chief of inventions, 
I found out for them, and the assemblages of 

letters, 
And memory, Miise-raother, doer of all things; 
And first I joined in pairs wild animals 
Obedient to the yoke; and that they might be 
Alternate vrorkers with the bodies of men 
In the severest toils, I harnessed the rein-loving 
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To the car, the ornament of over-wealthy lux- 
ury. 

And none else than I invented the sea-wander- 
ing 

Flaxen- winged vehicles of sailors. 

Such inventions I wretched having found out 

For men, myself have not the ingenuity ty 
which 

From the now present ill I may escape. 

Gh. You suffer unseemly ill; deranged in 

You err ; and as some bad physician, falling 
Sict you are dejected, and cannot find 
By what remedies you may be healed. 

Pr. Hearing the rest from me more will you 

wonder 
MTiat arts and what expedients I planned. 
That which was greatest, if any might fall 

sick, 
There was alleviation none, neither to eat, 
Nor to anoint, nor drink, but for the want 
Of medicines they were reduced to skeletons, 

till to them 
I showed the mingling of mild remedies, 
By which all ails they drive away. 
And many modes of prophecy I settled, 
And distinguished first of dreams what a real 
Vision is required to be, and omens hard to be 

determined 
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I made known to them ; and tokens by the way. 
And flight of crooked-taloned birds I accurately 
Defined, which lucky are, 
And unlucky, and what mode of life 
Have each, and to one another what 
Hostilities, attachments, and assemblings; 
The entrails' smoothness, and what color hav- 
ing 
They would be to the divinities acceptable; 
Of the gall and liver the various symmetry, 
And the limbs concealed in fat; and the 

long 
Flank burning, to an art hard to be guessed 
I showed the way to mortals; and flammeous 

signs 
Explained, before obscure. 
Such indeed these ; and under ground 
Concealed the helps to men, 
Brass, iron, silver, gold, who 
Would affirm that he discovered before me? 
None, I well know, not wishing in vain to 

boast. 
But learn aU in one word. 
All arts to mortals from PrometJiPAis. 

Ch. Assist not mortals now unseasonably, 
And neglect yourself unfortunate; fori 
Am of good hope that, from these bonds 
Keleased, you will yet have no less power than 
Zeus. 
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Pr. Never thus Las Fate the Accomplisher 
Decreed to fulfill these things, hut hy a myriad 

ills 
And woes suhdued, thus bonds I flee; 
For art 's far weaker than necessity. 

CA. Who then is helmsman of necessity ? 
Pr, The Fates three-formed, and the remem- 
bering Furies. 
CJi. Than these then is Zeus weaker? 
Pr. Ay, he could not escape what has been 

fated. 
CJi. But what to Zeus is fated, except always 

to rule? 
Pr. This thou wilt not learn; seek not to 

know, 
Ch. Surely some awful thing it is which you 

withhold. 
Pr. Eemember other words, for this by no 
means 
Is it time to tell, but to be concealed 
As much as possible; for keeping this do I 
Escape unseemly bonds and woes. 
Ch. Never may the all-nding 
Zeus put into my mind 
Force antagonist to him. 
Nor let me cease drawing near 
The gods with holy sacrifices 
Of slain oxen, by Fatiher Ocean's 
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Nor offend wiUi woids, 

But in me this remain 

And ne'er be melted out. 

'T is sometMng sweet with bold 

Hopes the long life to 

Extend, in bright 

Cheerfulness the cherishing spirit. 

But I shudder, thee beholding 

By a myriad sufferings tormented. . . . 

For not fearing Zens, 

In thy private mind thou dost regard 

Mortals too much, Prometheus. 

Come, though a thankless 

Favor, friend, say where is any strength. 

From cphemerals any help ? Saw you not 

The powerless inefficiency. 

Dream-like, in which the blind . . ■ 

Eace of mortals are entangled ? 

Never counsels of mortals 

May transgress the harmony of Zeus. 

I learned these things looking on 

Thy destructive fate, Prometheus, 

For different to me did this strain come. 

And that which round thy baths 

And couch I hymned, 

With the design of marriage, when my father's 

child 
With bridal gifts persuading, thou didst lead 
Hesione the partner of thy bed. 
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Peometheus, Chobits, and la. 
lo. What earth, what race, what being shall 
I say is thia 

I see in bridlea of rock 

Exposed ? By what crime's 

Penalty dost thou perish? Show, to what part 

Of earth I miserable have wandered. 

Ah! ah! alas! alas! 

Again some fly doth sting me wretched. 

Image of earth-born Argus, cover it earth; 

I fear the myriad-eyed herdsman beholding; 

For he goes having a treacherous eye, 

Whom not e'en dead the earth conceals. 

But me, wretched from the Infernals passing, 

He pursues, and drives fasting along the sea- 
side 

Sand, while low resounds a was -compacted reed. 

Uttering sleep-giving law; alas! alas! O gods' 

Where, gods! where lead me far -wandering 
courses ? 

In what sin, O son of Kronos, 

In what sin ever having taken, 

To these afflictions hast thou yoked me? alas! 
alas! 

With fly-driven fear a wretched 

Frenzied one dost thus afflict? 

With fire bum, or with earth cover, or 

To sea monsters give for food, nor 
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Envy me my prayers, king. 
Enough much-wandered wanderings 
Have exercised me, nor can I leam where 
I shall escape from sufferings. 

Ck. Heac'sfc thou the address of the cow- 
homed virgin? 

Pt. And how not hear the fly-whirled virgin, 
Daughter of Inachus, who Zeus' heart warmed 
With love, and now the courses over long. 
By Here hated, forcedly performs? 

To. Whence utterest thou my father's name? 
Tell me, miserable, who thou art, 
That to me, O suffering one, me born to suffer, 
Thus true things dost address? 
The god-sent ail thou 'st named. 
Which wastes me stinging 
With maddening goads, alas! alasl 
With foodless and unseemly leaps 
Rushing headlong, I came, 
By wrathful plots subdued. 
Who of the wretched, who, alas! alas! suffers 

like me ? 
But to me clearly show 
What me awaits to suffer, 
What not necessary; what remedy of ill, 
Teach, if indeed thou know'st; speak out. 
Tell the ill-wandering virgin. 

Pr. I 'U clearly tell thee all you wish to 
learn. 
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Not weaving in enigmas, but in simple speech, 
As it is just to open the mouth to friends. 
Thou seest the giver of fire to men, Prometheus. 
lo. O thou who didst appear a common help 
to mortals. 
Wretched Prometheus, to atone for what do 
you endure this? 
Pi\ I have scarce ceased my sufferings 

lamenting. 
lo. Would you not grant this favor to me? 
Pr. Say what you ask; for you'd learn all 

from me. 
lo. Say who has bound thee to the cliff. 
Pr. The will indeed of Zeus, Hepliaistus' 

lo. And penalty for what crimes dost thou 
pay? 

Pr. Thus much only can I show thee. 

lo. But beside this, declare what time will be 
To me unfortunate the limit of my wandering. 

Pr. Not to learn is better for thee than to 
learn these things. 

To. Conceal not from me what I am to suf- 
fer. 

Pr. Indeed, I grudge thee not this favor. 

lo. Why, then, dost thou delay to tell the 
whole ? 

Pr. There 's no unwillingness, but I hesitate 
to vex thy mind. 
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lo. Care not for me more than is i 



Fr. Since you are eameat, it beliooves to 

speak; hear then. 
CA. Not yet indeed ; but a share of pleasure 

also give to me. 
First we '11 learn the malady of this one, 
Herself relating her destructive fortunes, 
And the remainder of her trials let her learn 

from thee. 
Pr. 'T is thy part, lo, to do these a favor, 
As well for every other reason, and as they are 

sisters of thy father. 
Since to weep and to lament misfortunes, 
There where one will get a teai" 
From those attending, is worthy the delay. 
lo. I know not that I need distrust you, 
But in plain speech you shall learn 
All that you ask for; and yet e'en telling I 

lament 
The god-sent tempest, and dissolution 
Of my form — whence to me miserable it came. 
For always visions in the night, moving about 
My virgin chambers, enticed me 
With smooth words: "O greatly happy virgin. 
Why be a virgin long? is pemiitted to obtain 
The greatest marriage. For Zeua with love's 

dart 
Has been warmed by thee, and wishes to unite 
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In love; but <io thou, O child, spurn not the 

couch 
Of Zeus, but go out to Lema's deep 
Morass, and stables o£ thy father's herds, 
That the divine eye may cease from desire." 
With such dreams every night 
Was I unfortunate distressed, till I dared tell 
My father of the night-wandering visions. 
And he to Pytho and Dodona frequent 
Prophets sent, that he might learn what it was 

necessary 
He should say or do, to do agreeably to the 

gods. 
And they came bringing ambiguous 
Oracles, darkly and indistinctly uttered. 
But finally a plain report came to Inachns, 
Clearly enjoining him ajid telling 
Out of my home and country to expel me. 
Discharged to wander to the earth's last bounds ; 
And if he was not willing, from Zeus would 

come 
A fiery thunderbolt, which would annihilate all 

his race. 
Induced by such predictions of the Loxian, 
Against his will he drove me out. 
And shut me from the houses; but Zeus' rein 
Compelled him by force to do these things. 
Immediately my form and mind were 
Changed, aud horned, as you behold, stung 
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Bj a sharp-mouthed fly, with frantic leaping 

Rushed I to Cenchrea's palatable stream, 

And Lema's source; but a herdsman born-of- 

eartb 
Of violent temper, Argus, accompanied, with 

Eyes my steps observing. 

But unexpectedly a sudden fate 

Robbed him of life; and I, fly-stung, 

By lash divine am driven from land to land. 

You bear what has been done; and if you have 

to say aught. 
What 's left of labors, speak; nor pitying me 
Comfort with false words; for an iU 
The worst of all, I say, are made-up words. 

Ch. Ah! ah I enoiigh, alas! 
Ne'er, ne'er did I presume such cruel words 
Would reach my ears, nor thus unsightly 
And intolerable hurts, sufferings, fears with a 

two-edged 
Goad would chill my soul; 
Alas I alas! fate! fate! 
I shudder, seeing the state of lo. 

Pr. Beforehand sigh'st thou, and art full of 

Hold till the rest also thou leam'st. 

C'h. Tell, teach ; for to the sick 't is sweet 
To know the remaining pain beforehand clearly. 

Pr. Your former wish ye got from me 
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With ease; for first ye asked to learn from 
her 

Eelating her own trials ; 

The rest now hear, what sufferings 't is neces- 
sary 

This young woman should endure from Here. 

But do thou, offspring of Inachus, my words 

Cast in thy mind, that thou may'st learn the 
boundaries of the way. 

First, indeed, hence towards the rising of the 

Turning thyself, travel uncultivated lands, 

And to the Scythian nomads thou wilt come, 
who woven roofs 

On high inhabit, on well-v 

With far-casting bows e 

Whom go not near, hut to the sea-resounding 
cliffs 

Bending thy feet, pass from the region. 

On the left hand the iron-worliing 

Chalybes inhabit, whom thou must needs be- 
ware. 

For they are rude and inaccessible to strangers. 

And thou wilt come to the Hybristes river, not 
ill named, 

Which pass not, for not easy is 't to pass, 

Before you get to Caucasus itself, highest 

Of mountains, where the stream spurts out its 
tide 
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From tlie very temples; and passing; over 

The star-neighbored summits, 't is necessary to 

go 
The southern way, where thou wilt come to the 

man -hating 
Army of the Amazons, who Themiscyra one day 
Will inhabit, by the Thermedon, where 's 
Salmydessia, rough jaw of the sea. 
Inhospitable to sailors, step-mother of ships; 
They will conduct thee on thy way, and very 

cheerfully. 
And to the Cimmerian isthmus thou wilt come, 
Just on the narrow poi-tals of a lake, which 

leaving 
It behooves thee with stout heart to pass the 

Mceotic straits; 
And there wiU be to mortals ever a great fame 
Of thy passage, and Bosphorus from thy name 
'Twill be called. And leaving Europe's plain 
The continent of Asia thou wilt reach. ■— Seem- 

eth to thee, forsooth. 
The tyrant of the gods in everything to he 
Thus violent? For he a god, with this mortal 
Wishing to unite, drove her to these wanderings. 
A bitter wooer didst thou find, O virgin, 
For thy marriage. For the words you now 

have heard 
Think not yet to be the prelude, 
lo. Ah I me! me I alas! alas! 
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Pr. Again dost shriek and heave a sigh? 
What 
AVilt thou do when the remaining ills thou 
leaxn'st? 
Ch, And hast thou any further suffering to 

tell her? 
Pr. Ay, a tempestuous sea of baleful woe, 
lo. What profit, then, for me to live, and 
not in haste 
To cast myself from this rough rock. 
That rushing down upon the plain I may be re- 
leased 
From every trouble? For better once for all 

to die, 
Than all my days to suffer eviUy. 

Pr. Unhappily my trials would'st thou hear, 
To whom to die has not been fated; 
For this would be release from sufferings ; 
But now there is no end of ills lying 
Before me, until Zeus falls from sovereignty. 
lo. And is Zeus ever to fall from power? 
Pr. Thou would'st be pleased, I think, to 

see this accident, 
lo. How should I not, who suffer ill from 

Zeus? 
Pr. That these things then are so, be thou 



lo. By what one will the tyrant's power 
robbed? 
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Pr. Himself, by his own senseless counsels, 

Jo. In wtat way show, if there 's no harm. 

Pr. He will make such a marriage as one 
day he 'U repent. 

lo. Of god or mortal? If to be spoken, tell. 

Pr. What matters which? For these things 
are not to be told. 

lo. By a wife will he be driven from the 
throne? 

Pr. Ay, she will bring forth a son superior 
to his father. 

lo. Is there no refuge for him from this fate? 

Pr. None, surely, till I may be released 
from bonds. 

To. Who then is to release thee, Zeus imwill- 
ing? 

Pr. He must be some one of thy descend- 
ants. 

To. How sayest thou- — that my child will 
deliver thee from ills? 

Pr. Third of thy race after ten other births. 

To. This oracle is not yet easy to be guessed, 

Pr. But do not seek to understand thy suf- 
ferings. 

To. First proffering gain to me, do not then 
withhold it. 

Pr. I '11 grant thee one of two relations. 

To. What two propose, and give to me my 
choice. 
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Pr. I give; choose whether thy remaining 

troubles 
I shall tell thee clearly, or him that wiE release 

me. 
Ch. Consent to do her the one favor. 
Me the other, nor deem us undeserving of thy 

words ; 
To her indeed tell what remains of wandering, 
And to me, who will release; for I desire this. 

I*r. Since ye are earnest, I wiU not resist 
To tell the whole, as much as ye ask for. 
To thee first, lo, vexatious wandering I will 

teU, 
Which engrave on the remembering tablets of 

the mind. 
When thou hast passed the flood boundary of 

continents. 
Towards the flaming oi'ient sun-traveled ■ ■ ■ 
Passing through the tumult of the sea, until 

you reach 
The Gorgonian plains of Cisthene, where 
The Phorcides dwell, old virgins, 
Three, swau-shaped, having a common eye, 
One-toothed, whom neither the sun looks on 
With his beams, nor nightly moon ever, 
And near, their winged sisters three. 
Dragon-scaled Gorgons, odious to men. 
Whom no mortal beholding will have breath; 
Such danger do I tell thee. 
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But hear another odious sight; 

Beware the gryphons, sharp-mouthed 

Dogs of Zeus, which bark not, and the one-eyed 

Arimaspian 
Host, going on horseback, who dwell about 
The golden-flowing flood of Pluto's channel; 
These go not near. But to a distant land 
Thou 'It come, a dusky race, who near the 

fountains 
Of the sun inhabit, where is the ^Ethiopian 

river. 
Creep down the banks of this, until thou eom'st 
To a descent, where from Byblinian mounts 
The Nile sends down its sacred palatable stream. 
This will conduct thee to the triangled land 
Nilean, where, lo, 't is decreed 
Thou and thy progeny shall form the distant 

colony. 
If aught of this is unintelligible to thee, and 

hard to be found out, 
Bepeat thy questions, and learn clearly; 
For more leisure than I want is granted me. 
Ch. If to her aught remaining or omitted 
Thou hast to tell of her pernicious wandering. 
Speak; but if thou hast said all, give us 
The favor which we ask, for surely thou remem- 
ber 'st. 
Pt. The whole term of her traveling has she 

hpard . 
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But that she may know that not in vain she 

hears me, 
I '11 tell what before coming hither she endured, 
Giving this as proof of my relations. 
The great multitude of words I wiU omit, 
And proceed unto the very limit of tliy wander- 
When then you came to the Molossian ground, 
And near the high-ridged Dodona, where 
Oraole and seat is of Thesprotian Zeus, 
And prodigy incredible, the speaking oaks. 
By whom you clearly, and naught enigmati- 
cally. 
Were called the illustrious wife of Zeus 
About to be, if aught of these things soothes 

thee; 
Thence, driven by the fly, you came 
The seaside way to the great gulf of Khea, 
From which by courses retrograde you are now 

tempest-tossed. 
But for time to come the sea gulf. 
Clearly know, will be called Ionian, 
Memorial of thy passage to all mortals. 
Proofs to thee are these of my intelligence, 
That it sees somewhat more than the apparent. 
But the rest to you and her in common I will tell, 
Haviug come upon the very track of former 

words. 
There ia a city Canopus, last of the land, 
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By Nile's very mouth and bank; 
There at length Zeus makes thee sane, 
Stroking with gentle hand, and touching only. 
And, named from Zeus' begetting, 
Thou wilt bear dark Epaphus, who will reap 
As much land as broad-flowing Nile doth waterj 
And fifth from him, a band of fifty children 
Again to Argos shall unwilling come, 
Of female sex, avoiding kindred marriage 
Of their cousins : but they, with minds inflamed, 
Hawks by doves not far left behind, 
Will come pursuing marriages 
Not to be pursued, but heaven will take ven- 
geance on their bodies; 
For them Pelasgia shall receive by Mars 
Subdued with woman's hand with night-watch- 
ing boldness. 
For each wife shall take her husband's life. 
Staining a two-edged da^er in his throat. 
Such 'gainst my foes may Cypris come. — 
But one of the daughters shall love soften 
Not to slay her bedfellow, but she will waver 
In her mind; and one of two things wiU prefer. 
To hear herself called timid, rather than stained 

with blood ; 
She shall in Argos bear a royal race, — 
Of a long speech is need this clearly to discuss. 
From this seed, however, shall be bom a 
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Famed for his bow, who will release me 

From these sufferings. Such oracle my aneient 

Mother told me, Titanian Themis; 

But how and by what means, this needs long 

speeoh 
To tell, and nothing, learning, wilt thou gain. 

/o. Ah me ! ah wretched me ! 
Spasms again and brain-struck 
Madness burn me within, and a fly's dart 
Stings me — not wrought by fire. 
My heart with fear knocks at my breast, 
And my eyes whirl round and round, 
And from my course I 'm borne by madness' 
Furious breath, unable to control my tongue; 
While confused words dash idly 
'Gainst the waves of horrid woe. 

Ch. Wise, wise indeed was he. 
Who first in mind 

This weighed, and with the tongue expressed, 
To marry according to one's degree is best by 

far; 
Nor, being a laborer with the hands, 
To woo those who are hy wealth corrupted, 
Nor, those by birth made great. 
Never, never me 
Fates . . . 

May you behold the sharer of Zeus' couch. 
Nor may I be brought near to any husband 

among those from heaven, 
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For I fear, seeing the virginliood of lo, 

Not content with man, through marriage vexed 

With these distressful wanderings by Here. 

But for myself, since an equal marriage is with- 
out fear, 

I am not concerned lest the love of the almighty 

Gods cast its inevitable eye on me. 

Without war indeed this war, producing 

Troubles; nor do I know what would become of 
me; 

For I see not how I should escape the subtlety 
of Zeus. 
Pr. Surely shall Zeus, though haughty now, 

Yet be humble, such marriage 

He prepares to make, which from sovereignty 

And the throne will cast him down obscure; 
and Father Kronos' 

Curse will then be all fulfilled. 

Which falling from the ancient seats he impre- 
cated. 

And refuge from such ills none of the gods 

But I can show him clearly, 

I know these things, and in what manner. Now 
therefore 

Being bold, let him sit trusting to lofty 

Sounds, and brandishing with both hands his 
fire -breathing weapon. 

For naught will these avail him, not 

To fall disgracefully intolerable falls ; 
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Such wrestler does he now prepare, 

Himself against himself, a prodigy most hard 

to be withstood ; 
Who, indeed, will invent a better flame than 

lightning. 
And a loud sound surpasaing thunder; 
And shiver the trident, Neptune's weapon, 
The marine earth-shaking ail. 
Stumbling upon this ill he '11 learn 
How different to govern and to serve. 

Ck. Ay, as you hope you vent this against 

Zeus. 
Pr. What will be done, and also what I 

hope, I say. 
CS. And are we to expect that any will rule 

Zeus? 
Pr. Even than these more grievous ills he '11 

have. 
Ch. How fear'st thou not, hurling snch 

words? 
Pr. What should I fear, to whom to die has 

not been fated? 
Ch. But suffering more grievous still than 

this he may inflict. 
Pr. Then let him do it; all is expected by 

me. 
Ch. Those reverencing Adrastia are wise. 
Pr. Kevere, pray, flatter ea«h successive 
ruler. 
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Me less than nothing Zeus coueems. 

Let him do, let him prevail this short time 

As he will, for long he will not rule the gods, — 

But I see here, indeed, Zeus' runner, 

The new tyrant's drudge ; 

Doubtless he brings some new message. 

Pbometheus, Chorub, and Hebubb. 

tier. To thee, the sophist, the bitterly bitter, 
The sinner against gods, the giver of honors 
To ephemerals, the thief of fire, I speak; 
The Father commands thee to tell the marriage 
Which you boast, by which he falls from power; 
And that too not enigmatically, 
But each particular declare ; nor cause me 
Double journeys, Frometiheus; for thou see'st 

that 
Zeus is not appeased by sueh. 

Pr. Solemn-mouthed and full of wisdom 
Is thy speech, as of the servant of the gods. 
Ye newly rule, and think forsooth 
To dwell in grieiless citadels; have I not seen 
Two tyrants fallen from these? 
And third I shall behold him ruling now, 
Basest and speediest. Do I seem to thee 
To fear and shrink from the new gods? 
Nay, much and wholly I fall short of this. 
The way thou cam'st go through the dust 
again; 
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For thou wilt learn naught wliicli thou ask'st of 
me. 
Her. A-Y, by aueh insolence before 
You brought yourself into these woes. 

Pr. Plainly know, I would not change 
My ill fortune for thy servitude. 
For better, I think, to serve tliis roek 
Than be the faithful messenger of Father Zeus. 
Thus to insult the insulting it is fit. 

Her. Thou seem'st to enjoy thy present 

state. 
Pr. I enjoy? Enjoying thus my enemies 
Would I see ; and thee 'mong them I count. 
Her. Dost thou blame me for aught of thy 

misfortunes ? 
Pr. In plain words, all gods I hate. 
As many as well treated wrong me unjustly. 
Her. I hear thee raving, no slight ail. 
Pr. Ay, I should ail, if ail one's foes to 

hate. 
Her. K prosperous, thou could st not be 

borne. 
Pr. Ah me! 

Her. This word Zeus does not know. 
Pr. But time growing old teaches all things. 
Her. And still thou know'at not yet how to 

be prudent. 
Pr. For I should not converse with thee a 
servant. 
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Her. Thou seem'st to say naught which the 

Father wishes. 
Pr. And yet his debtor I 'd requite the 

favor. 
Her. Thou mock'st me verily as i£ I were a 

child. 
Pr. And art thou not a child, and simpler 
still than this, 
If thou expectest to leain aught from me ? 
There is not outrage nor expedient, by which 
Zeus will induce me to declare these things, 
Before he loose these grievous bonds. 
Let there be hurled then flaming fire, 
And the white-winged snows, and thunders 
Of the earth, let him confound and mingle all. 
For none of these will bend me till I tell 
By whom 'tis necessary he should fall from 
sovereignty. 
Her. Consider now if these things seem help- 
ful. 
Pr. liOng since these were considered and 

resolved. 
\Her. Venture, O vain one, venture, at 
length. 
In view of present sufferings to be wise. 

Pr. In vain you vex me, as a wave, exhort- 
ing. 
Ne'er let it come into thy mind that I, fearing 
Zeus' anger, shall become woman-minded. 
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AxiA beg him, greatly hated. 
With womanish upturnings of the hands, 
To loose me from these bonds. I am far from 
it. 
Her. Though saying much I seem in vain to 
speak; 
For thou art nothing softened nor appeased 
By prayers ; but champing at the bit like a new- 
yoked 
Colt, thou strugglest and contend'st against 

the reins. 
But thou art violent with feeble wisdom. 
For stubbornness to him who is not wise, 
Itself alone, is less than nothing strong. 
But consider, i£ thou art not persuaded by my 

words. 
What storm and triple surge of ilb 
Will come upon thee not to be avoided; for first 

this rugged 
Cliff with thunder and lightning flame 
The Father '11 rend, and hide 
Thy bodj', and a strong arm will bury thee. 
AVhen thou hast spent a long length of time. 
Thou wilt come ba«k to light; and Zeus' 
Winged dog, a bloodthirsty eagle, ravenously 
Shall tear the great rag of thy body, 
Creeping an uninvited guest all day. 
And banquet on thy liver black by eating. 
Of such suffering expect not any end, 
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Before some god appear 

Succeeding to thy labors, and wish to go to ray- 
less 

Hades, and the dark depths of Tartarus, 

Therefore deliberate ; since this is not made 

Boasting, but in earnest spoken; 

For to speak falsely does not know the mouth 

Of Zeus, but every word he does. So 

Look about thee, and consider, nor ever think 

Obstinacy better than prudence. 

Ch. To us indeed Hermes appears to say not 
unseasonable things, 

For he directs thee, leaving off 

Self-will, to seek prudent counsel. 

Obey; for it is base to err, for a wise man. 
Pr. To me foreknowing these messages 

He has uttered, but for a foe to suffer ill 

From foes is naught unseemly. 

Therefore 'gainst me let there be hurled 

Fire's double-pointed curl, and air 

Be provoked with thunder, and a tumult 

Of wild winds; and earth from its foundations 

Let a wind rock, and its very roots. 

And with a rough surge mingle 

The sea waves with the passages 

Of the heavenly stars, and to black 

Tartarus let him quite cast down my 

Body, by necessity's strong eddies. 

Yet after all he will not kill me. 
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Her. Such words and counsels you may hear 
From the brain-struck. 
For what lacks he of being mad? 
And if prosperous, what does he cease from 

madness? 
Do you, therefore, who sympathize 
"With this one's suffering, 
From these places quick withdraw somewhere, 
Lest the harsh bellowing thunder 
Stupefy your minds. 

Ch. Say something else, and exhort me 
To some purpose ; for surely 
Thou hast intolerably abused this word. 
How direct me to perform a baseness ? 
I wish to suffer with him whate'er is necessary, 
For I have learned to hate betrayers ; 
Nor is the pest 
Which I abominate more than this. 

Jler. Kemember then what I foretell j 
Nor by calamity pursued 
Blame fortune, nor e'er say 
That Zeus into unforeseen 
III has cast you; surely not, but yourselves 
You yourselves; for knowing. 
And not suddenly nor clandestinely. 
You '11 be entangled through your folly 
In an impassable net of woe. 

Pr. Surely indeed, and no more in word, 
Farth is shaken ; 
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And a hoarse sound of thunder 

Bellows near; and wreaths of lightning 

Flash out fiercely blazing, and whirlwinds dust 

Whirl up; and leap the "blasts 

Of all winds, 'gainst one another 

Blowing in opposite array; 

And air with sea is mingled; 

Such impulse against me from Zeus, 

Producing fear, doth plainly come. 

O revered Mother, O Ether 

Revolving common light to all. 

You see me, how unjust things I endure I 
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Olthfia U. lOOr-150. 

Equally by night always, 

Ajid by day, having the sun, the good 

Lead a life without labor, not disturbing the 

With violent hands, nor the sea water, 

For a scanty living; but honored 

By the gods, who take pleasure in fidelity to 

oaths. 
They spend a tearless existence ; 
While the others suffer unsightly pain. 
But as many as endured threefold 
Probation, keeping the mind from all 
Injustice, go the way of Zeus to Kronoa' tower. 
Where the ocean breezes blow around 
The island of the blessed ; and flowers of gold 

shine, 
Seme on the land from dazzling trees, 
■And the water nourishes others; 
With garlands of these they crown their hands 

and hair. 
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According to the just decrees o£ Rhadamantlius, 
Whom Father Kronos, the husband of Rhea, 
Having the highest throne of all, has ready by 

himself as his assistant judge. 
Peleus and Kadmus are regarded among these ; 
And his mother brought Achilles, when she had 
Persuaded the heart of Zeus with prayers, 
Who overthrew Hector, Troy's 
Unconquered, unshaken column, and gave Cyc- 

To death, and Morning's ^thiop son. 



Always around virtues labor and expense strive 

toward a work 
Covered with danger; but those succeeding 

seem to be wise even to the citizens. 

0LTMP14 VI. 14^17. 
Dangerless virtues, 
Neither among men, nor in hollow ships. 
Axe honorable; but many remember if a fair 
deed is done. 

ORIGIN OP RHODES. 
O1.TMPIA. vn. 100-120. 
Ancient sayings of men relate. 
That when Zeus and the Immortals divided 
earth. 
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Rhodes was not yet apparent in the deep sea; 

But in salt depths the island was hid. 

And Helios being absent no one claimed for 

him his lot; 
So they left him without any region for his 

share, 
The pure god. And Zeus was about to make a 

second drawing of lots 
For him warned. But he did not permit him; 
For he said that within the white sea he had 

seen a certain land springing up from 

the bottom. 
Capable of feeding many men, and suitable for 

flocks. 
And straightway He commanded golden-filleted 

Lachesis 
To stretch forth her hands, and not contradict 
The great oath of the gods, but with the son of 

Kronos 
Assent that, to the bright air being sent by his 

nod. 
It should hereafter be his prize. And his 

words were fully performed. 
Meeting with truth. The island sprang from 

the watery 
Sea; and the genial Father of penetrating 

beams. 
Ruler of fire-breathing horses, has it. 
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A man doing fit things 
Forgets Hades. 

HEECULES NAMES THE HILL OF KRONOS. 
Olykpia k. 59-08. 

He named the Hill of Kronos, for before name- 
less, 

While CEnomaus ruled, it was moistened with 
mueh snow; 

And at this first rite the Fates stood by, 

And Time, who alone proves 

Unchanging truth. 

OLYMPIA AT EVENING. 

Oltmpia s, 85-02. 

"With the javelin Phrastor struck the mark ; 

And Euiceus east the stone afar, 

Whirling his hand, above them all. 

And with applause it rushed 

Through agreat tumult; 

And the lovely evening light 

Of the fair-faced moon shone on the scene. 
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Olsmpia X. 109-117. 
When, having done fair things, O Agesiilamus, 
Without the reward of song, a man may come 
To Hades' rest, vainly aspiring 
He obtains with toil some short delight. 
But the sweet-voiced lyre 
And the sweet flute bestow some favor; 
For Zeus' Pierian daughters 
Have wide fame. 

TO ASOPICHUS, OP 0RCH0MEN08, ON HIS VIC- 
TORT IN THE 8TADIC COURSE. 
Olvmpia siv. 
O ye, who inhabit for your lot the seat of the 

Cephisian 
Streams, yielding fair steeds, renowned Graces, 
Kuling bright Orchomenos, 
Protectors of the ancient race of MiuyEe, 
Hear, when I pray. 
For with you are all pleasant 
And sweet things to mortals; 
If wise, if fair, if noble. 
Any man. For neither do the gods, 
Without the august Graces, 
Enle the dance, 
Nor feasts; but stewards 
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Of all works iti heaven, 
Having placed tlieir seats 
By golden-bowed Pythian Apollo, 
They reverence the eternal power 
Of the Olympian Father. 
August Aglaia and song-loving 
Euphrosyiie, children of the mightiest god. 
Hear now, and Thalia loving song, 
Beholding this band, in favorable fortune 
Lightly dancing ; for in Lydian 
Manner meditating, 
I come celebrating Asopichus, 
Since Minya by thy means is victor at the Olym- 
pic games. 
Now to Persephone's 
Black-walled hoiise go. Echo, 
Bearing to his father the famous news ; 
That seeing Cleodamus thou mayest say, 
That in renowned Pisa's vale 
His son crowned his young hair 
With plumes of illustrious contests. 

TO THE LYEE. 
PSTHIA I. 8-11. 

Thou extinguishest even the spear-like bolt 
Of everlasting fire. And the eagle sleeps on 

the sceptre of Zeus, 
Drooping his swift wings on either side. 
The king of birds. 
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Ptthia 1. 25-38. 
Whatever things Zeus has not loved 
Are terrified, hearing 
The voice o£ the Pierians, 
On earth and the immeaBurable sea. 

Pytbia It. 359-161. 
A plain-spoken man brings advantage to every 

government, — 
To a monarchy, and when the 
Impetuous crowd, and when the wise, rule a city. 

As a whole the third Pythian Ode, to Hiero, 
on his victory in the single-horse race, is one of 
the most memorable. We extract first the ac- 
count of 

jBSCULAPIUS. 
Pythia ra. 83-1 la 
Aa many therefore as came suffering 
From spontaneous ulcers, or wounded 
In their limbs with glittering steel. 
Or with the far-east stone. 
Or by the summer's heat o'ercome in body, 
Or by winter, relieving he saved from 
Various ills ; some cherishing 
With soothing strains. 

Others having drunk refreshing draughts, or 
applying 
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Remedies to the limbs, others by eiittiiig off he 
made erect. 

But even wisdom is bound by gain, 

And gold appearing in the hand persuaded even 
him, witli its bright reward. 

To bring a man from death 

Already overtaken. But the Kronian, smiting 

With both hands, quickly took away 

The breath from his breasts ; 

And the rushing thunderbolt hurled him to 
death. 

It is necessary for mortal minds 

To seek what is reasonable from the divinities, 

Knowing what is before the feet, of what des- 
tiny we are. 

Do not, my soul, aspire to the life 

Of the Immortals, but exhaust the practicable 



In the conclusion of the ode the poet reminds 
the victor, Hiero, that adversity alternates with 
prosperity in the life of man, as in the instance 
of 

PELEU8 AND CADMUS. 
Pythia in, 14S-205. 
The Immortals distribute to men 
With one good two 
Evils. The foolish, therefore. 
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Are not able to bear these with grace, 
But the wise, turning the fair outside. 

But thee the lot of good fortune follows, 

For surely great Destiny 

Looks down upon a ting ruling the people, 

If on any man. But a secure life 

Was not to Peleus, son of ^acus, 

Nor to godlike Kadmus, 

Who yet are said to have had 

The greatest happiness 

Of mortals, and who heard 

The song of the golden -filleted Muses, 

On the mountain, and in seven-gated Thehes, 

When the one married fair-eyed Harmonia, 

And the other Thetis, the illustrious daughter 

of wise -counseling Nereus, 
And the gods feasted with both; 
And they saw the royal children of Kronos 
On golden seats, and received 
Marriage gifts ; and having exchanged 
Former toils for the favor of Zeus, 
They made erect the heart. 
But in course of time 
His three daughters robbed the one 
Of some of his serenity by acute 
Sufferings; when Father Zeus, forsooth, came 
To the lovely couch of white-armed Thyone. 
And the other's child, whom only the immortal 
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Thetis bore in Phthia, losing 

His life ill war by arrows, 

Being consumed by fli-e excited 

The lamentation of the Danaans. 

But if any mortal has in his 

Mind the way of truth, 

It is necessary to make the test 

Of what befalls from the blessed. 

For various are the blasts 

Of high-flying winds. 

The happiness of men stays not a long time, 

Though fast it follows rushing on. 

Humble in humble estate, lofty in lofty, 

1 will be; and the attending daemon 

I will always reverence in my mind. 

Serving according to my means. 

But if Heaven extend to me kind wealth, 

I have hope to find lofty fame hereafter. 

Kestor and Lycian Sarpedon — 

They are the fame of men — 

From resounding words which skillful artists 

Sung, we know. 

For virtue through renowned 

Song is lasting. 

But for few is it easy to obtain. 
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APOLLO. 

Ptthia v. S7-S0. 

He bestowed the lyre. 
And he gives the muse to whom he wishes, 
Bringing peaceful serenity to the breast. 

MAN. 

PJTBIA VKI. 136. 

The phantom of a shadow are men. 

HYPSEUS' DAUGHTER CYRENE. 



He reared the white-armed child Cyrene, 
Who loved neither the alternating motion of 

the loom, 
Nor the superintendence of feasts, 
With the pleasures of companions; 
But, with javelins of steel 
And the sword contending. 
To slay wild beasts ; 
Affording surely much 
And tranquil peace to her father's herds ; 
Spending little sleep 
Upon her eyelids, 
As her sweet bedfellow, creeping on at dawn. 
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THE HEIGHT OP GLORY. 



Fortunate and celebrated 
By the wise is that man 
Who, conquering by his hands or virtue 
Of his feet, takes the highest prizes 
Through daring and strength, 
And living still sees his youthful son 
Deservedly obtaining Pythian crowns. 
The brazen heaven is not yet accessible to 

him. 
But whatever glory we 
Of mortal race may reach, 
He goes beyond, even to the boundaries 
Of navigation. But neither in ships, nor going 

on foot, 
Couldst thou find the wonderful way to the 

contests of the Hyperboreans. 

TO ARISTOCLIDES, VICTOR AT THE NEMEAN 

GAMES. 

Nbmea ni. 32-37. 
If, being beautiful, 
And doing things like to his form. 
The child of Aristophanes 
Went to the height of manliness, no further 
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Is it easy to go over the untraveled sea, 
Beyond the pillars of Hercules. 

THE YOUTH OF ACHILLES. 
Nemes 111, 69-90. 

One with native virtues 

Greatly prevails ; but he who 

Possesses acquired talents, an obscure man, 

Aspiring to various things, never with fearless 

Foot advances, but tries 

A myriad virtues with inefficient mind. 

Yellow-haired Achilles, meanwhile, remaining 
in the house of Philyra, 

Being a boy played 

Great deeds; often brandishing 

Iron-pointed javelins in his hands, 

Swift as the winds, in fight he wrought death to 

savage lions; 
And he slew boars, and brought their bodies 
Palpitating to Kronian Centaurus, 
As soon as six years old. And all the while 
Artemis and bold Athene admired him, 
Slaying stags without dogs or treacherous nets ; 
For he conquered them on foot. 

Nemba IV. 66-70. 
Whatever virtues sovereign destiny has given me, 
I well know that time, creeping on, 
Will fulfill what was fated. 
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Nemea v. 1-8. 
The kindred of Pytheas, a victor in the Ne- 
mean games, had wished to procure an ode from 
Pindar for less than three drachmse, asserting 
that they could purchase a statue for that sum. 
In the following lines he nobly reproves their 
meanness, and asserts the value of his labors, 
which, unlike those of the statuary, will bear 
the fame of the hero to the ends of the earth. 

No image-maker am I, who being still make 

statues 
Standing on the same base. But on eveiy 
Merchant- ship and in every boat, sweet song. 
Go from ^gina to announce thatLampo's son, 
Mighty Pytheas, 
Has conquered the pancratian crown at the Ne- 



THE DIVINE IN MAN. 
Nemba VI. !-13. 
One the race of men and of gods; 
And from one mother 
We all breathe. 
But quite different power 
Divides us, so that the one is nothing, 
But the brazen heaven remains always 
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A secure abode. Yet ui some respect we are 

related, 
Either in mighty mind or form, to the luimor- 

tals; 
Although not knowing 
To what resting-place, 
By day or night, Fate Las written that we shall 

run. 

THE TBEAIMENT OP AJAS. 

Nbmea yin. 44^-51, 

In secret votes the Danaans aided Ulysses; 
And Ajax, deprived o£ golden arms, straggled 

with death. 
Surely, wounds of another Icind they wrought 
In the warm flesh of their foes, waging war 
With the man -defending spear. 

THE VALTTE OF FRIENDS. 

Kemba vai. 68-75. 



Virtue increases, being sustained by wise men 

and just, 
As when a tree shoots up with gentle dews into 

the liquid air- 
There are various uses of friendly men; 
But eliiefest in labors ; and even pleasure 
Bequires to place some pledge before the eyes. 
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DEATH OF AMPHIARAUe. 

Nemea is. 41-66. 

Once they led to seven-gated Thebes an army 

of men, not according 
To the lucky flight of birds. Nor did the Kro- 

nian, 
Brandishing his lightning, impel to march 
From home insane, but to abstain from the way. 
But to apparent destruction 
The host made haste to go, with brazen arms 
And horse equipments, and on the banks 
Of Ismenus, defending sweet return. 
Their white -flowered bodies fattened Are. 
For seven pyres devoured young-limbed 
Men. But to Amphiaraus 
Zeus rent the deep-bosomed earth 
With his mighty thunderbolt. 
And buried him with his horses. 
Ere, being struck in the back 
By the spear of Pericljmenus, his warlike 
Spirit was disgraced. 
For in daBmonic fears 
Flee even the sons of gods. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
Nehea X, 153-171. 
Pollux, son of Zeus, shared his immortality 
with his brother Castor, son of Tyndarua, and 
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while one was in heaven, the other remained in 
the infernal regions, and they alternately lived 
and died every day, or, as some say, every six 
months. "While Castor lies mortally wounded 
by Idas, Polliix prays to Zeus, either to restore 
his brother to life, or permit him to die with 
him, to which the god answers, — 

Nevertheless, I give thee 

Thy choice of these i if, indeed, fleeing 

Death and odious age, 

You wish to dwell on Olympus, 

"With Athene and black-speared Hars, 

Thou hast this lot ; 

But if thou thinkest to fight 

For thy brother, and share 

All things with him. 

Half the time thou mayest breathe, being be- 
neath the earth. 

And half in the golden halls of heaven. 

The god thus having spoken, he did not 

Entertain a double wish in his mind. 

And he released first the eye, and then the 
voice, 

Of brazen-mitred Castor. 
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TOIL. 

ISTHMIA 1. 65-11. 

One reward of labors is sweet to one man, one 

to another, — 
To the shepherd, and the plougher, and the 

bird-catcher. 
And whom the sea nourishes. 
But every one is tasked to ward off 
Girievous famine from the stomach. 

THE VENALITY OF THE MtTSE. 

laTHMiA n. 9-18. 
Then the Muse wa-s not 
Fond of gain, nor a laboring woman; 
Nor were the sweet-sounding, 
Soothing strains 
Of Terpsichore sold, 
AVith silvered front. 

But now she directs to observe the saying 
Of the Argive, coming very near the truth. 
Who cried, "Money, money, man," 
Being; bereft of property and friends, 

HEECtTLES' PRATER CONCERNING AJAX, SON 
OF TELAMON. 

ISTHMIA VI. C2-73. 

"If ever, O Father Zeus, thou hast heard 
My supplication with willing mind, 
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Kow I beseech thee, with prophetic 

Prayer, grant a bold son from Eriboea 

To this man, my fated guest; 

Kugged in body 

As the hide of this wild beast 

Which now surrounds me, which, first of all 

My contests, I slew onee in Nemea; and let his 

mind agree. " 
To him thus having spoken. Heaven sent 
A great eagle, king of birds, 
And sweet joy thrilled him inwardly, 

THE FREEDOM OF GREECE. 

First at Artemisium 
The children of the Athenians laid the shining 
Foundation of freedom, 
And at Salamis and Mycale, 
And in Plataea, making it firm 
As adamant. 

from strabo. 

Apollo. 

Having risen he went 
Over land and sea, 

And stood over the vast summits of mountains, 
And threaded the recesses, penetrating to the 
foundations of the groves. 
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FROM PLUTARCH. 

Heaven being willing, even on an osier thou 

may est sail. 
[Thus rhymed by the old translator of Plutarch: 
" Were it the will of heaven, an osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the seas to plough."] 

FROM SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. 
Honors and crowns of the tempest-footed 
Horses delight one; 
Others live in golden chambers; 
And some even are pleased traversing securely 
The swelling of the sea in a swift ship, 

FROM STOB^US. 

This I will say to thee: 

The lot of fair and pleasant things 

It behooves to show in public to all the people ; 

But if any adverse calamity sent from heaven 

befall 
Men, this it becomes to bury in darkness. 

Pindar said of the physiologists, that they 
"plucked the unripe fruit of wisdom." 

Pindar said that "hopes were the dreams of 
those awake." 
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FROM CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

To Heaven it is possible from black 

Night to make arise unspotted light, 

And with eloud-blaekening darkness to obscure 

The pure splendor of day. 

First, indeed, the Fates brought the wise-coun- 
seling 
Uranian Themis, with golden horses, 
By the fountains of Ocean to tlie awful ascent 
Of Oljinpus, along the shining way. 
To be the first spouse of Zeus the Deliverer. 
And she bore the golden-filleted, fair-wristed 
Hours, preservers o£ good things. 

Equally tremble before God 
And a man dear to God, 



FROM ^LIU8 ARI8TIDE8. 

Pindar used such exaggerations [in praise of 
poetry] as to say that even the gods themselves, 
when at his marriage Zeus asked if tliey wanted 
anything, "asked him to make certain gods for 
them who should celebrate these great works 
and all his creation with speech and song." 
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If with light head erect I sing, 

Though all the Muses lend their force, 

Prom my poor love of anything, 

The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 

But if with hended neck I grope, 

Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep bach than forward it; 



T my soul accomplice there 
Unto the flame my heart hath lit, 
Then will the verse forever wear, — 
Time cannot bend the line which God lias writ. 

I hearing get, who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but eyes before; 
I moments live, who lived but years. 
And truth discern, who knew but learning's 
lore, 
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Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood's strength it is the flower, 

'Tis peace's end, and war's beginning strife. 

It comes in summer's broadest noon, 
By a gray waU, or some chance place, 
Unseasoning time, insulting June, 
And vexing day with its presuming face. 

I will not doubt the love untold, 
Which not my worth nor want bath bought. 
Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 
And to this evening hath me brought. 



"Hate you not seen, 
In ancient times, 
Pilgrims pass by 
Toward other climes. 
With shining faces, 
Youthful and strong. 
Mounting this hill 
With speech and with song?" 

"Ah, my good sir, 
I know not those ways : 
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Little my knowledge, 
Tho' many my days. 
When I have slumbered, 
I have heard Bounds 
As of travelers passing 
These my grounds. 

" 'T was a sweet music 
"Wafted thera by, 
I could not tell 
If afar off or nigh. 
Unless I dreamed it, 
This was o£ yore : 
I never told it 
To mortal before, 
Never remembered 
But in my dreams 
AVhat to me waking 
A miracle seems." 

TO A STRAY FOWL 

Poor bird! destined to lead thy life 

Far in the adventurous west, 

And here to be debarred to-night 

From thy accustomed nest; 

Must thou fall back upon old instinct now, 

Well-nigh extinct under man's fickle care? 

Did Heaven bestow its (jueauhless inner light. 
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So long ago, for thy small want to-night? 
Why stand'st upon thy toes to crow so late? 
Tlie moon is deaf to thy low feathered fate ; 
Of dost thou think so to possess the night, 
And people the drear dark with thy brave 

sprite? 
And now with anxious eye thou loot'st about, 
While the relentless shade draws on its veil. 
For some sure shelter from approaching dews. 
And the insidious st«ps of nightly foes. 
I fear imprisonment has dulled thy wit. 
Or ingrained servitude extinguished it, 
But no; dim memory of the days of yore, 
By Brahmapootra and the Junma's shore, 
Where thy proud race fiew swiftly o'er the 

heath. 
And sought its food the jungle's shade beneath, 
Has taught thy wings to seek yon friendly 

trees, 
A3 erst by Indus' banks and far Ganges. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT 

Be sure your fate 

Doth keep apart its state, 

Not linked with any band. 

Even the nobles of the land; 

In tented fields with cloth of gold 

No place doth hold 
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But is more chivalrous than they ari 
And sigheth for a nobler war ; 
A finer strain its trumpet sings, . 
A brighter gleam its armor flings. 
The life that I aspire to live 
No man proposeth me ; 
Only the promise of my heart 
AVears its emblazonry. 



Time WMira hec not ; ete doth hia chariot guide ; 
Mortalit; below her orb is placed. 



The full-orbed moon with michanged ray 

Mounts up the eastern sky, 
Not doomed to these short nights for aye, 

But shining steadily. 

She does not wane, but my fortune, 
"Which her rays do not bless ; 

My wayward path deelineth soon, 
But she shines not the less. 



And if she faintly glimmers here, 
And paled is her light. 

Yet alway in her proper sphere 
She '3 mistress of the night. 
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OMNIPRESEKCE 

Who equaleth tlie coward's haste, 
And still inspires the faintest heart ; 
Whose lofty fame is not disgraced, 
Though it assume the lowest part. 

INSPIRATION 

If thou wilt but stand by my ear, 

'When through the field thy anthem 's rang, 

When that is done I will not fear 

But the same power will abet my tongue. 

PRAYER 

Great God! I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself ; 
That in my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye ; 
And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 
Howe'er they think or hope it that may be. 
They may not dream how thou 'st distinguished 

me; 
That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue 

saith; 
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864 POEMS 

Tliat my low conduct may uot show. 
Nor ray relenting lines, 
That I tliy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated thy designs, 

MISSION 

I 'VE searched my faculties around, 

To learn why life to me was lent: 

I will attend the faintest sound, 

And then declare to man what God hath meant. 

DELAY 

No generous action can delay 

Or thwart our higher, steadier aims; 

But if sincere and true are they. 

It will arouse our sight, and nerve our frames. 
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Cstry, Indian's metbod \ 
Ma, 3, MS, 256; awel 

a, SB(^^»2. ' ' 
Cus, light from radector 

paKE^e at, 321. 
CmUbt, Jjsqnes, 9, 9 : i 

CEUtniJ^-boit, moKuni 1] 

Carbides, j|i>fl»pa IcouJ 

Caseuidra poudu, 8, 186. 
GasCilleJs, 6, 14. Sie FaL 
Cat, the CoUios'a, a, 7 



the, S, 412. 
Catbrter, S, 27. 
Catpidh- e, 6. 
OaterpiUar, froien, 8, 142, S75; co- 

24J, m ' '™ "** 
Catkins, 6, 33, 103, IOC, 191, 312, 

296 j In Che vaAetaess, 8, ^i 

alder, 07, 155. 370 ; wiliuw, 133, 

252, 266, 304, 370, 3B2. 
Ckbilp, 7, 390. 
OMo Uaitti, anoted, 2, 101, 132, 



B,17B,1 



i piescriptLon f c 
]%! i^i^i« a 



KsdiDg his worka, 370 ; S, 440. 
OatflirtTr, 7, 292 ; ™ll ol tl.e, B, 41. 
Cat-taD, itt down. 6, 216 ; 8, 218, 
CatUi, e, 132, 146, 166, 209, 219, 

an ! ^ 72, 100, 235, 259, 328 ; prtB- 

Cancordl 1, 443- 



Caies, tjtds it not sing )a, 2, 47. 

Cawing 0( crows on inTld dnys, G 

leiT^ i about tbeiTendeuC seal 



Cedar Hill, 7, 4^. 
Celaodlue', B, 2T.. 



r,3,73. 



, ,8,8,608. 

trade with, 3, 33." "" 
Cellu, a buimn ta which house Is 

but spoTCb, 3,72. 
Cellini, Benvenuto, quoted, 3, 310. 
CeuKteiT of f^len leaves, S, 331. 
Cerastiam (iDous?-ear chh^weed), 

8,36; 7, 283, 318. 
Censtlum viscoauui, 7, 283. 
Chairs for aodietj, tliree, 2, 218. 
Chnleur, Bay of , 3, 220 ; 9, 112. 
Chabners, Di. 'Hioiuaa, B, 249; In 

LilUdsin ul Coleridge, », 308. 
ChamberUiD Farm, the, 3, 303, 327, 



CliamblylQue.), S, 13. 
GhamplUn, Samuel, Voyages, 

quoted, 4t 99 1 recorda aud mass 

of, 274r-282 ; quoted, 9, 9 ; Khalea 

in map of, 113. 
Ghauge. 8, 32G ; 7, 121. 
Ohimge ot ^r, 2. 493. 
Cliaoning, W. ^, qaoted, 1 63, 57 ; 

a teet^re by, 8, 284, 285. See 

Chapman, George, quoted, 3, 55. 
Cliaracter, 6, 22, 248; 6, 361; 7, 



T^^IO. 



•< 3, 



Cliarles BiTer, 6, 356. 
Gbarlesbourg (Que.), : 
ChuleToii, quoted, 9 
ChastiCi, Che floweru 

M2:6,61;S,3»,: 
Chal«an Richer, church of, 9, 57 ; 

6U;lo(Igln(resCI3, 85. 
Chateaubriivd, quoted, 1, 171. 
Chatham (Uage.J, dcecribed, 4, 29. 
Cliaucer, Oeoffiey, quoted, 1, 866, 

417,436; in nralee of, 463-494; 

™ ' ' earlier worke,8', 96; 
:r|u»h3,47; 9,26; 
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ChTv^snas, Captiin, 8, 102. . 
Clieipiiien, 9,3>>. 
Cli5ip»838, (a ourselves, 6, 233. 
Chsotwberrj-Tsi Gimp, 3, K5. 
Chelinaford (Miw.), 1, 6fl, 78,101 



Chsr^tones, trsmported b; birds, 
Cbtater (Me.), 3,397. 



ClKPlmondBlpy, Tlioma!, 7,5 



Chrlstiio, ths, V, l-i; Uie modsrn, 
10,311; beiug 0,242. 
;hti3tHani»j', prMticsl nod radiorf; 
If ITti; Adapted as bn improved 
method o[ njri-culture, 3, 61. 
IbifuUids, G, lt4, 
.Jhurch, 7 281, 281. 
Ciutoli of EngUnd, 7, 180 j praysr 
'- t. inirtyr, 10, m. 

;hes, Citliolio and Protesiant, 



^6; going to church od, 284 'i 'm, 

Ohawink, 6, 28, 34, 89, 1S3 ; « 429, 
ChickadBB, coining of the, a, 42«; 
8, 4, B, SI, 31, i% 100, 124, 209, 
aiS, 294; nsjtof the, 6, 31; 7, 

62, 92, iB, 103, 103, 114, 119, ler; 

193, 310, 211, 220, 22T, 2i9, ""■ 
33(1, 340, 305, 380. 40ft 432 i 8. 
122, lar, 118, 201, 2», 373, . 
892,419; 9, 184, 433. 

Chickens, 6, m 

Chlofeireed (at^IiFfa media). 8. 1 
e, 38; i, 318; ohapter e^ 
8, 1B3 ; f rott-bittsn blosEoma 
311 ; In blossom, 341. See Tr 
talis. 

Chief end of mm, 3, IB. 

Chieit, Li lUvl^rs an, S, 69^ 

Cliimipliaa nuibell^ta (umbe 

Cliinqnapin, 6, 38, (H. Ste 0»k 
OliiogetiestSH, e, 299. 
Chlpiird (ohippiai-BptUTow. I 

bird), e, 9. SO. 153, iiii, no. 



Cinquoloil,' orowdBd,' e! ISi! 
CJnquefoH, running, 6, 216. 
Clnquetoil, Bllvetj, orhoMy, 6, 43, 

Circulating libwij, 3, 1C5. 



, Clanu, Cape Cod, 4, sS, 4 

"' ■ T quihoga, cstohlnE WiilB, 
01 ; stones Bhuped like, 129 ; 
.. i 6, 37, 316, 367: fresh- 
water (tresh-water-mnsaels), 7, 78, 



Clamsh* 



; ; 7, 21, 23, 28, 117, 



Chiviu, Dace, Roach or Consiu 

Ttoilt.1,34; 3,70,387. 
Chocorua (S. H.), 8, 286, 287. 
Chokeberrj. 8, 37. 
Ctaofee-cherries, 8, 6S. 



I ; moving. 9, 420. 

, 3. 304,'33^, 41_. 
Clamahell HHI, 6,11, 23, BO, 104, 

132, 198, 333 ; 7. 174, 376, 459 ; 

8, 124, 132. 
Clamahell meadow, 7, 157. 
ClUms " "^ '' 
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k, 6,317,319; 8,144; 



146,168, 
Clillt,ver» 
CUiiu4«, GC 



iO, SI, 113, 129, 202, 242, 

e,161,l«!, no,176',I9S: 
1. 07, 101, 152, 191, 257, 
W. ^a i 8, 96, 98, 99, 

3, 348. 

tra^B Hffacded by, 8, 



:iiiitoiua, e, 36. 

ilock, 7, 67. 
ilotbea, 6, 

not always pnwj 



; 7, '' 



GlCHidB, B, S9, 15 : a Mnd of dew, 6, 

mii]^, S6, U^ ; thnnder-otouda, 311; 
BS obJectB a( intense, 2SS ; glow. 

hw in, 290-290 ; nea Irom nboie, 
see; Bftar nuBet, 332; portend- 
ing tbunder, SCS ; nnltormity In 
the bbhw Btrntimi, 364 ; ebadows 
of, 26, 39, STH; B oloudy attei- 
BOaa tarorablB to r»H«>titPn, 7, 
96 ; *t aunoet, 17, 257, 327, 853, 



clear, cold air, 358; B 
359 ; nuDberel tky, 42 



chai^eii)>lc 



7, l2S, i 



Olovi 



«8: a, 18,33, __., ._., , 

148,168,193,203,204,206,258,373, 
320; the moon Hid, S, 405. Set 

*' — ico-conted, 8, 85; on bute 

cabMt'B foot, 8, 271. 

red, 6, 39, 62, 111, 141, 140, 



Cloi 



199-201; al lo! Ili2, 321; 7,' 5" 
183, 319, 395; 8, 23, 41, 53, 7: 



Cockle shells, 8, 370. 

Cocks, nsliering m HiB dswn, B, 143 ; 

6, 61, 835. 
CoiMHuut. 7, 203. 
Cocoons. 8, 16; 7, 440,446; 8,14, 

171, 173, 178, 411), 
Codniai.plac*,tbe,8,401. 
Cobaa Brook, 1, 311. 
Cobaetet, tlie Indian, 1, 811. 
CobBswt (Mbeb.), the wreck at, 4, 

_ .incidc 
Colbum 

134, bl,' la,' 2i6,' 5&, 234," 248^ 
235.a»3, 313, 3M,356. 
Cold Friday, dating from, 2, 3M ; 8, 

Cald^neau] Pond, 3, 9. 
Coleridge, 8. X., quoted, on Hia 

8,238. 

Collier, a, 6, 289. 

Collins, James, Irielinian ivhOH 
shanty T. houclit, 2, 69, 

Colors, Tsriety of, 6, 4 ; of maple 
leaves, 101, 108; in ui«do»a,ia8; 
in woods, 108; of lUT-padi, 108; 
of sorrel fields. Ill; of rocks, 17, 
25, 219 ; of cattle, 219 1 of wUer, 
2)9; of dletout hills, 337; stand 
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4SS. Si 

ColKoi'sL., 

Cokimbiaei, 6, Sii, 



3, 126.383. 
ColuiDSlI^ B, il-il Mb definitlDB of 



CLHBEt, 7,M, '■(, I9T. 

Csmtort, 7, 3-^- 

CoiDnnrcfl, 1, !^& ; in piwK i 

186-192. 
CtuomonpUcs books, 8, 403. 



7, 217._ 
Companion 



[a the very oM booka, B, ^ 



ic«s, AiHociatea, Friends, Sulgb- 

ipositioD, " Unto hint that hath," 
ipUcabletg, 8, aS7. 



nU, 3S8 ; D. Incnthanu Esq.. of, 
97; ''to the reacne," «1: 40K. 
31; 3, I,2S, 95,142imeuiiiiEOf 
Ddlan iiamB for, 1B2, 231 ; m, 
32 ; the Aseabet in, 315 ; iDdlaas 

f, 6, nu; e, SO, 102, igii, aia,- 

racka mground at, 8, 12, Ittl; day 
t Ne" Bedfom nnlike anv in, 28 ( 
ilerence in latitude between 



ConcOTd River, 1, 3 ; c 

m,140;ncaiiai-b(»tl 
Hiven, 276-^3: Co 
ttae, 402 ; leachlna t 
3M, 308, 309; 3, 2S3, 



Cmaat's voode, 9, 4S2. 
Gonaoinm, 1, lfi2 ; S, 303 ; 6, 12, El. 
Vil, 129, 237, 321 ; 7, 7, 8, 33, 31, 

08,86,120,15+, le», 189,256,290, , 

308, lis I 8,63,2110. 20,211. 

Conantum Cliff, 7, 8. I ComiMtii 

CoButom Bod, 6, 31S, 319 r 8, 10. 1 Connectli 
CoMomsiON, 2, W3-S1*. ' "" '■" 

ConoDTd (Uau.), sef"- 
3ltaiirti>Tiaao(,qnc 
of-atma for, S; t 



1 byJohi 



113, 264, 327 ; 9. 6, in', ISO; 18 
Coiucleiice is instinct bted In t] 



.t-"H' 



16: 17; post, A, 18; 4S, M, G2. 
63, 77, 79, 102, 155 1 Hislory ot, 
qii0ted,156; 21l!CllflB,212;2S2, 
l»j CUtlfr^ow in, 443-417 ; re- 



I B{>ltltv 



ignear. 147 ; ea 
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Cooklim, 1, Wi. 

Codpeniijou, diffloultiei ol, 2, 114. 

Goaa Fftlla, I, 2ff!, 43T. 

CopBo, 7, 847. 

Coreoptls, 1, 22. 



8, 312. 
CoToelt brood-leaved, 6i 1^- 
Cornel, dwuf , 6, 43. 
Cornel, imall-lsiTed, 6. 124. 
Oorw nwd, 8, SSD, 311. 
OonwrBpiiug.e.ei! 7,66, TT, KB. 
OonnuilMimlOUi, B, 124. 
CoRin* cmHimRi, 6, 124. 
Cornus florida [aoneriug dc^w<»d), 



CorauB 



8,12 



(or B thing, 3, 6; of honse, il 
of, 79 1 of food for eight moi 
M: lotal, of llviue, X; I 
teU,253. 

Cottwes, 7, 308. 

Cotton, CLmUh, quoted, 1, 

'■Conuterpart*,'' illostration 



Cow-bird's eggs, B, 28,1 
Cowpalhs, 7, 11. 3Tl. 
Cows, fed on fiahea' ho* 
7, 72; rich fanner i 



Courper, William, quoted, 2, 130, 
Crncliing of Che gtoimd, 8, 12, 15C, 

Cranberries, mountain, 3 20;trtie-, 
179) moiuitiiiii, S, 88; 7, 183,339. 



Creaking of wagons, 8, 220, 343. 

CieedsT?, 305. 

Cr^ier, 6, 101 i 8, 391 ; 9, 412, 

Creeper, bronn, G, 32; 7, SSK. 

Creu, 7, 311 ; 8, 0, 311. 

Cricket, mole, 7, 22, 27, 29. 

Crickets, 6, 1, 37, DO, 77, 86, 99, lOO, 
121, m, 144, 161, 176, 184, 230, 
2G1, 345; 7, 21, 22, 23, 28, 96, 
lSl,lSe,m 246, 266, 258, 27«i 
8, 63 i Joeaeiyn'a remark on, 3S2 ; 
the creaking of, S, 133. 

Cdcidetn, 1, 496' G, 7; the moet 
elTecClTe, 142 ; cobnebs of. !03 ; 

position, 288, 336; height neces- 

saiT to, 8, 207. 
CromweU, teniperamei.t of, 8, 116. 
Cromwell's ^aUs, 1, 110 ; story ol 



leck Equuh e> 



ds. Quel 



CrOBj^es in the wildeiseK, 3, CO ; 

CratalaSa, 7%. * 

Ciowbtaeliblrd, 6,341. 

Crowloat (buttercup), B, 345; 8, 

B2, 143; early, 7, 207: 8, 117. 

See Buttercup and BanuDcnlua. 
62; e,47,ca, 9S; 7, 



'^^^ 



8,40,48, 
;B,1»4; 
ope, 139 1 



Cu.Aoo, 6, I, 49, 131, 135, 180, 35 

nest of, 8, 49. 
Cndnorth, Ralph, 6, 222. 
Cuha, bloom In the, 9, 310. 
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I !7, 107 1 8, i 



L, [lie erace of, 1, 170 { im- Deer, 



Deer Islaud', 3, IsJ, 2^, 22^, 22S, 
e, 10. 3M. 



In 1,8,3' 






Diisv 

Iri. 5«ErlgeH>a. 
Damodara, quoted, jL 
Dams, 3, 312. 
PandelLon, 6, 3S ; 7, ^i^, '<?, ^i.°, i ueimia 

U4 ; 8, 2S1. Seb Kt^Li. : Depat 

Dandalion, intumnsj, ^ IM; 7, ' "- "- 



1,8,52. 
De UonU, Sieur, quoted, 1, ES) 

Chimpl^naDd,4,275. 
Denula fMssB.1, 4. 24 i desciibed, 

27-29, 



mp, 8, 12 



Dsiby, WillUi 

DarieD. lathtnus of, rob\niu 
>n the, ID, 2GS, 2<^ 
~ -!bR., quoted, 2,22; 






ed, 1, Itl, ICS, 
tea, 9, HB. 



4,144,1451 S,C- 
DaueuB euota, S, S17. 

QDOted.a.Wa. 
Da;, ddlberatelj, !il 

Daybreak, 9. 4M-467. 



407 ; comnoBed 
merely, 412 i > 



8, 400; 1 
S.D.'suidcii 
Deid, body od 



ffether by, 8, 14; of T.'s fatber, 
331 1 out putlal, thTonith sym- 

Kthy, E3S ; of friends, 414 ; alio, 

I>e Bry'B Cotlecilo Feregrinaiio- 

num, 3, 132. 
Debt, getting In and ont of, 2. IS. 



t, 6,1,4; e, IIS, 20ft; 7, 



amedlum Tqmleulatum, 7i S 
■"- '-iiidKoUuni, 7, 



D«or,7,a... 

Ueeperation, maes of mea lead liieg 

of quiet, 8, IB. 
Deyil, worahipeis of tbe, 6, 76 ; 

the, in good deeds, 8, SBl. 
Deill'a oeedlps, 6, 50, m, 9S, 135. 
Daw.e, 10, 22, 97, ViZ. 13! ; 7, 300, 

Dewdropa, 8, 110, 120. 

Dialogue between Heimit and Poet, 



a will," 



e lor. 8, 91. 

ontent, B, 116. 

ontented, speaking mai 

a, 3, 28. 

DUTse, 6, 215 ; with nati 
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361 ; a trooMssome, 3, 218 : 7, : 
SO 1 codipHK-l witb H foi, a, 236, 
Sie;aJn>, 24S, 405; at tbe churn, : 
a, 10. M. 

Sog-baiklpg, 1, 49; 8,40,41,42. 

IksB on ibe eea-sboie, 4, 222^224 ; 
8, 157, 178 : in hHrneBE, 8, 3G, 37. 



a, 4,68-7016, 4; 7. 13 



luck, B,E6,7J,ia8,t^,2«S, 
13. 

jnimCT, 7, 240. 

Duck, wood, 8, S3e. 

Ducki, on Walden Foua, 2, 3G3 : B, 
21, M, 66, 7T, 95, 146, 160, 198, 
215, 246, M7, 263, 26B. 278, 28«, 
293. 308,321, 32«; 8,41,338; 7, 
161, 1G9. 170, 270. 283, 371 1 8, 39, 
1B2, 276, 389, £90 1 9, 135. 



DogivoDd, poito 
DomK-gooa, * ' 



Donne, Dr. John, quoted, 1, 3 

XKir-bugs, 8. i, 2, 176. 
Dormonur in winter, of man, 8. * 

ol tli« aartli, 376, 
Donble Top Mounlsin 3. 59. 
Doubt, can be atforded by the wi 

DoBglM, Oawetn, 7, 260, 
DonglaM, Frwif rii-fe, Wendell PI 

Upi on. 10, 78. 79. 
Donelasaii, KymjilioBa, 10, 196. 

DoFM, 7, 191, arn, 

Down, on plants, 7, 307. 317. 
DracMm, berealia, 6, 122. I 
Cllntonis borealls. 



!y Pond, 7, 229. 

D, 6, 178, 

, Duian Desert, 6, 64. 91. 

crista, 2, 63? 64. 
Dumb-bellB, 7. 94. 
■ "--tiWe IMass.), 1, SO, 142, 

itory'ot, 2'i8; quoted. M, 
.. nd, FieiTe£«nint,6.3b3 
Dul^, 7, 10 ; dettnitif " " " 
DuBtsn. Hannah, eea . 

1 child from Indianfi. 1. 






Drawii^a, 7. 409. 
DraytoD, Michael, qnol™, j., oj. 
Dream, of dBhine,a.3. 73; of Hongli 
and Smooth. 8, 136 ; rflfeirlni to 



IwiVht. Timothy, quoted, 4, 2tra, 

lyin^, real. 10. 229, 230. 

., R. W„ 8, 119; fnow^ave at his 

Eaeh 'fiumnier sound," lene, 8, 

Eagle. B, 242. 272. 273; white- 

E^le Fi^d. b) 2d 
Eai^le Head, 7. 4. 



Eiriy How 

148. 
B»rly rtahyi 
Barth its au 



BnBlan 
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m wllliia the, 73 ; perluuia 
_e,iMj oJm, M3. 
og, & 40, 121. 
■vATco-'ToicQi vae^ 8r 10^ 
East BEABca, Thb Alluash iHh 
3, 214-407. 

36, 107, -iisl 210, 308, 310, SIT, 813; 
332 1 Hunt's «i the, 333 ; 335, 330, 
340, SS8, 359, 371 , 383, 392, 333. 
Baat H«bor vill»ga, in Truro, 4, 

Eut ludla Huine HaJl, 7, 9. 
But Main, Ij^nador and, health in 

the woTds, 9, 12£. 
Eulerbrmk ODuntry, 7, 2, 04. 131, 

136 ; B, 307, 372. 
Euteibroob Place, 6, 39. 
Ensttiam (Mass.), tlie histOT? of, 

4, 48-64 ; minislsre of, 51-64 ; Ta- 

Me l^anda of, 71; the Filgilms, 

310. 
Echo, 6, 232, 340 1 7, 93 ; eympatlij 



least n^uable part of, 3, 31 ; E, 

Eel, the dommon, the Lainptej', I, 

Eel Klver, 3, 318. 
Effort, 6, 266, mo. See Work. 
I^, s maWar In cooking;, B, TO. 
:^lantiDe, 6, 173 See Sweetbrier. 
^[otiBta In wrlteTS, 2, 3. 
Bgjp(iau3, 6, 355. 



m-tnrde, 1, 71 



iintry Ghnroliyud, 3, 



[,102. 



Ellli Rl<er, 6, 283, 295. 

Elin,elippery, 8, 52. 

Elma, 8, 40, lOT ; 7, 41, 79, 99, 
8, M, 93,112; at Acton, 10 
frostwork, 200; BuggeStlie 

ocuuumiity, 241; ooiDpared 

a COmnignity, 242; 9, 329, 323, 






ble,2,24 



It thing, 2, 191; 
IT makea poB^ 



-■lied', B, 245. ' ■ ' 
BOD, UiBS Harj, 7, 2G4; USS. 
d to, 8, 141 ; talk with, 261. 
■aon, R. W., quoted, 1, 3. 18, 

' ; walfa n«Lr bis place, 8, 1^ ; 
{^ical SkcU^h of H. D. Thiveau, 



Tiutle. 
Emye nicta (painted torCoiop. Paints 

eS tome), a, 54, 66, 91, 106, we. 

116, 179, 2«'i; neate ol, 53, 01, 

Encouragoment, 7, 363, 427. 

End of Satnire'* cieatuiea, the, 1, 

293. 
Endive (sBCCOrj), 6, 355 ; 7, 20, 53, 

Enllcid <Ue.), 3, 3. 
England, last newa from, 3, 149; 
RalBlgh and Shakespeare hi, 8, 



andFtet 



Sew World, 8, 80, — 



(njoyoieiit, 7, 316. 
intettidiunent, 7, 81 
SnUiuHasm, 7, 36. 
intomokigs, the ati 



Epilobium aiwnUifoUum, 6, 2( 
Epilobinin coToiatam, 6, 80. 
Epitaphs, 1, 221 ; 6, 21. 



Erigeronliellldiloliuni, 6, 39. 
Erigecon iategritoUuDi, Q, 144. 
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D struTDfidm, B, 72, 
.68. 

weasel, 8. 42a. 

Weasel Woodi 



r Washlng- 



E.enli,|j^8, 1,148. S« Sight, Bmi. 

Evfiula, 5, 8, 30. 
EvergreeDi,6,47, 106; 7, 211,2S1, 



Ererlaitini 



(lt(e.everliutme 



ting ( 
, ■.'0,24 , , 
pearl;, 3, 117; trwnut, 9, 42S 
Ex Orienle Lot .- « Oixidcnte Fru 

9,271. 
EiaggeTBtion, tiie need of, 10, 1^ 
Eipeuaes, raim, S, G^ ; outgo ni 



Ei-plenipQi™tiBrj, 7, 2, 
EiidouUoD, at one's telf, Z, 494- 

497 ; of tbe Amamn, 6, 72. 
£ipleidoD, ■lu B, 0. 
EipresBJOD, (11 tblngs ihould girc 

wiiy to Its ImpBlBe, B, 257. 
EitempoiBiwoiu tiling, 1, 410. 
Erira VoffORcet depends ^-^ 



.jiadek,a,500. 



361; 



i^B. C6, 147, 

renienl ol the, 1, 100 

eii Yojue dep«jjds oi 



9,350-364. 
Fable, tbe niiiTen 
beUeves in.'s.'s 



Factorv-ayatan, uot beet mode of 
Bupplyuig clstbing, 3, 43. 

FactEf uregnant, do not BnrpriEe, 
7, 51 ; seen gnperHclall]', 1»» ; 
as materml in wrilii*, 237 j 
proper precedence for Buiiitual 
and natural, 8, 238. 

Failure, 5, nS. 

Willi a Ifat of bi« own, 8, 303. 
Fair Haien, a cunal-boat ou, 1, £78 ,' 
a, 280,803, 317, 385, 4-21, 430,461; 
B, 2, 'm ; 6, 30, 36, ^, M, 101, 
117, 3*9; 7, 182, 249, 336, 39S, 
404, 406, 432; 8, 117, 188, 250, 

Fair Haieii Bay, 7, 222; 9, 426. 

Fail HavOD Hill, bnekleberriea on, 
2, 269, 271 ; S, 246, 305 ; 8, 30, 
44, 51, 74, l«l, 211 ; 7, BB, 63, 
80, 112, 2S9, 2B7, 2(3, &J7, 358, 
406, 423 ; 462, 454 ; 8, 38, 63, 83, 
231,321,356; 9 411,4!^i. 

Fair Haven bland, blaeberry bmh 
on, 8, 18; nllD, 389. 

Fair Baren Ledges, 2, 432. 

Fan- Haren lot,^, 397. 

Falc Haven Fondjlate ice on, a, 

41, 63, 75, 'lOI, 102.'ll3,'l91, 300; 

391, 3B4; 8,3,80, 22, 33,^80, 

140, 229, ^8, 293, 314, ^ 35B, 

3)13, 375, 383, 389. 
Fairlea, 7, S9, 71. 
Faitb, need ol an in£iiit«, In each 

lacfc of ground for, 299. 
Faloo UneatuB, 8, 165. 
Falcons, 7, 192. 

Fallen Leaves, 9, 324-332. 
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Falwhood, S, £49. 



rw.'^he' l}otJo«II, 2, 131; b 

model, 308: 6,V0. 
Farm«TTiiitereBtiniriQ proportion aa 



lwigheaded,413; t) 
IdealiiUion ol his 
ideal, Gli hispleu 



his ftruggte 



FSit, Cheir eolor, b, ^! i \ 
Ml, 7, 29S, »77 ; name pi 
denved from felda or 



2,81,02. 
Plna days pTBcious, 7, 212. 
Fir, 6, 201, 2»5, 3(X^ 303, 30G ; 8, 30, 



Tariuer, John, reflections o(, a, 346. 
J^rmitiE. an amusomsBt, 7, HS. 
Firnelfol Dunstable, 1, 217-219, 

258. 
FaBbion,«oislupoF,: 

Fate, whatamantlili 

hia, a, 15. 
Father toneue, wri 

our, a, 1^. 

Fences, in Truro, 4,' 

8,10. 
Fenda, wife 

8,399. 
Fenwlck, Kshap, 3, 



1,165; 10 



Firs, poriScatlai 
140; 8,1 



by, a, 103; "my 

„.' ^,3 6i; 

43J;8, 



phie, 99 ; 1 
KrSfiS (a'j^ln'i^ ""KSJA «fl, lis, 






210,2; 



X'6aWlCB, J:HSUOp, df 'W&. 

Fem, oiiuiamoii, 8, 15, Gfl, fiS. 
FacD, cUmUiu, 7, 32^, 364. 
Fein, Siolrsc^s, 7, 10, 60, 125. 
Fern, flowering (Oamnnda), S, 15, 

128,169; 7, «- 
Fein, interrupted, 6, 15, 58. 
Fern, loaiden-hair, B, 123 ; 7, 09. 

••£;«" '"--^ "'»"■'■ 

Fern, sensitive 8, 54. 

Fen,, sweet, 6 83, KM, 271; 7. 



I, 111, 3SU, 

Jp,e,'I6. 

Uh, A ReUKiouB, newspaper dtp- 

mcetown, 2K-269; e,'2, 60, 85, 

14^191.' See' BreEi^^l,' Mhi- 
now, Kcteiel, Pout, Shiner, 
isher, the pickerel, 9^^, '£il- 

'ci^^nt'of »,*« J y 75, m, 141, 
3D0:8,7, IS, 9», m 
'ishee, (he nature of , 1, 28 ; echools 
of, in Wiilden Food, 3, 291 ; of 
lHonght, 417 ; driven aahore bv 
Btorm, i, 170-176 ; their revlral, 
B, 192 ; 7, 68, 183, 278, 360 ; ft 7, 
B9i apiwnini of, 123; ojio, 888; 
dMciibed inilMB. Report, 9, 146. 

Fieh-bawk, the, 1, 255; 6, 250; G, 
67;8, 65;a, 136. See Hawts. 

FUhing, with silent man. a, 272 < at 
nigbt,2;4i Hlona detidnB elCtzeiu 
at Walden Piaid,£33; Impouibto 
to X. wltliout Ion of Hl(4«gpei», 
333; in winter, 438; jL 70; In the 
Cauconwomoo, 280 ; nr biii 
139; mackecel, SlS-iOl, 271- 
6,62,110, 340; 7,04, 362. 

Fieh-9tories, ancient, 4, 259, %>i. 

FiCebburg (Maes.), 2, 85; 8, 330,' 

FIEchburg Railroad, S, 180 ; 7, HO. 
Ktawilllun (S. H.), 9, 4. 



l,22M29i 
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Five IjlsDdB, the, a, 1 



tlnns to aiiimal, 3S4 ; dedrSlilUty 

irelan counlrj, quickly In s, B, 
38. 



Flea, deseits made b; bits of a, 1, 
Fleabane (narraw.leaved daisy-), 6, 
Fleas, purple, 9> 444, 



Tletcher, PhinesB, qnoted. 1 

("BytHomweutrido.") 
Flicker (plKeDu woodpecker). 

FllBe,8,lll;7,*2- SeeBlsd 
Flint's Srtdge, G, 150, 102 { ' 

Flmt's Pond, G, 33, 21)3 ; 6, : 
103,139,138; 7,5".92, IM 
S, 6, 7, 14, 20, 3a, 163. 

Floating las skis as'll la m 

1,130. 
Floatioi Islsods^ 309. 



Foi^tfulneas, 6, 02. 
ir^el^me-uot Brook, 6, 1-0. 

.1^ IBHUITIKTS, isD W 

Vehobs, a, .™^.41S. 

9, 05, 90. 
Fossil plauC^ 6, 49. 

PouriMlim, 7, 126. 
Fouler, Tbontm, EhcOteied 
ioined t^, 3, 34-40. _ 

WasliingtOD, 8, 17 ; tempeis 



V]ow9n, autvmfi, 1, 41 
most beautlfTiI if nc 
fruit, 6, 109; i 



house, 331 1 intenegniim in lilos- 

ber, 7S;79, 108; ol'lMe November, 
318; Mqiiiilni a knowledge of, 

gust, i, 440. 
Fog, eaitj' morning, I, 233, 249! 
pictiiieaqne effect of, 250 ; 6, 1, 2 ; 



203 ; bird-songs heard thrwgb, 
345. 340 ; fogs as vapor batbs, ^ ; 
(^ J64, 460. Set Clouds, J>e», 

Food, a woe-isar; of life, 2, 21 ; tbe 
fuel of ntan^B body, 23; general 
consideration of, SZ-IM ; objeo- 



76, 152 ; 8, 10, 42, 48. 95, 104, 220, 
235, 2S7-289, 293, 316, 364. 

Fox-hound, liouoliug ol n, 8, 20T. 

Fi^rance, meadow, 6, 35, 185. 226, 
252, 320; of arhor-vitie, 35; in 
tlie ail, 3S, ^ 54, 07, 100, 122, 
131, 184,205,218; of apple-blot- 
soms, 42 ; for tlie vMuoiu, 43 ; of 



OMaj, 7, il ; ol flowers and poHI- 
ical life, 10, 196. Set Odor and 

Ft^;rant thoogWa, 7, 125. 
Frame of landscape. 7, 222. 
Framiagham (Mass.), 1, 4, 06. 

Frankfort (SU.),' 3.^14. ' 
Franklin, wreck ol tlif ship, 4, 84, 
109 1 wreckage from the, 135, ISC 
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FranWio, Sir Join, 8, SS3. 

Jreiarleum (H. B.). 3, IT. 
Fieedom, S, 'Ml i at oue'a time, 10, 

260. 
PKManao, "applo Brinter," S, B99. 
FrssEiDg, S, 13, 61. 



385 



193; explorers in bi 
,w Enelaud, ai4-2B2 ; d 
' talking, 9, 43-U, 6' 



llDAt, 1, Ml-518. 
iend. advice of s, 6, 3S ! in re- 
Berve, ISS ; difficult; of reading a, 
263 ; Brime of speakli^ iiidlffer- 

satiefy one, *l'i :, imagined speech 

■ieni^ and Fri'endBhin, 1, 31i-38I : 
too gentlenumlj, 6, 32 ; Beari;lif or, 
103: interoDurw witli, %&, 161, 
2fil i distro^ of, 7, 91 : modesty, 

k^TcouTse wiCb, US; IsO, i!S>, 
389, 4ia, 444 ; qoMTsli nltii, aureet 
aa munimltf , m; actml md ideal- 



them, Tfi ; eabraijgemeut betveen, 
76, Sis, 323, -iM; iiiiit9:tii>nB ot, 
ISA, aw: fn tairtory, SIS; taitro- 
doctliHi neoBBKirrM, ISO ; puHiia 
oompan; wltta, 380 ; thali want ot 
faitlilnmBii,ee8,300: good opin- 
io, in public ap«iking,'342; dis- 
tance heCircea, ^ ; theii lespect 



vlait^, 428; oijo, 12, Mf 
See Aequalntaiices, Asao 
OompaBloiia, ;(lelghbi>rB, 
Friendship, ^ 1, S ; pieEusv 



ft, perpetuated lilte super- 

L, 267 ! dEfinHiou of, », 1 i 

- fi3; smaU 

316: eud- 

.3SSiuds- 



tute in inokiiig a 



LoTe,ViBiliug. 
Frieudidaip, ver^, 5, 274- 
Friu^lla hiemaJla (elate - 



371, 404,4]3,449,m 
Frlngllhi passeilus, 6, 66. 



Fkk, faning (Rana palustris), 6, 

Frog, shad, 6, 202 ; 7, 79. See 

Frog spittle, 5, 65. 

Frog, wood, B, 145, 21», 22S, 2J0 1 

8, 202 ; 7, 209. 
Fruu, tnonk of bull, 2i 

B, 214, 21 



L 191, 196 ) 
, 3S» ; 6, 1, 
B: 7, 186; 



FroiBmrt, good place to read, 9, 2S. 

Frontiers, whereTer men front, 1. 

Frost, a eheBtuut-openit^, 7, 95; 
crystals in inoonlighb, 2&C: on 



320 ; wild, a desi 
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Fruit-trees, Tcuiclty ol, in Cap« 

Cawiu,4, % 
FueL a necesaij ot life, 3, 22 ; oi 

man's body, (ooa, 23 ; 7, 13S. HIS, 

Fngitive dave, 7, 49. 

Fngilive Slave Law, tbe, 10, 112,188, 

190, £18. 
FuQer. Hargaret. 7, £611, 421. 
Fuller, Ihomaa, quoted, 1, 329, Sll. 
Fimdy, Bay of, S, Z15. 

DO importmit difierence he 



of. 197 ; liupeCns of tbe bfe ot, 
255 1 poDubarlty of a work of, 
!^ ; a perfect mou haatalenl and, 

3J9 ; unWraablcneaB 0^3^. "*' 
GeotiBD, cloaed, 7, S5. 
Qentiiin, jrlnged, 7, 1G, 94, 119, 

206, 35G. 
Oeutlana Andrewsii, 7, 36. 



Gaideu ol Eden, 7, -iW. 
I}udene,e,81. 

Ganet.Pofae'orj 9,' 311-313. 
Garl™d (Me.), 3, 118. 
Gavel, 7, (51. 
Gajety, 6, 215. 



23, 331-i36i4| 
2«2, 2«l 
e,13S. 



Geranium, G, 5, 181, 21B. 
I Gsrard, the Eii^iUeb berballst, 
; quoted, 4,243; 7,G, 106. 

Gerardla purpurea (purple g^ 

isidia), I, 24; 7,W,T0. 
Gerard's Herbal, 7, 441' 
Geener, £oiirad top, quoted, 1, 

4S0 ; ft, 391. 
" Gesta gaUorum," 7, SSB. 
GhoEt of a priCEt no better tlian 

that of a blgbvrajmaii, S, 8. 

GlJtetl, 'ait HHmphrej, i, 146. 
nilul.i, William, quoted, a, 3BT, 143 i 

ilakneu, etrength of, S, ltt7. 
Glut, e, 327. 
aiaie, 8, 15, 29. 11)8, 199, 

"low-woim, 7, 308, S40. 
laphalium, 5j 1^ ; G, 279. 

im'peHjneut kn<t^e%e oI,'88, 89 ; 
the perBouallty of, 98 ; alothee fit 

"God'B Drop." proposed u name 
forWaldeuPoml, 2, 303. 

God9 of the liver and woods, 8,221. 
, Goetbe, 1, 429-432; qaoUd, 434- 
436. 

Qoflatoim[N.'H.),'l, 254,323,338, 

Gold,'?. 294. 



uum and his, 448; 6. . 



me, 8, CI; Tlrgil'fl de- 

3f tlLe, 62. 

I, 7, DO. 

D, e. 129,!;3(>; foungof. 
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Orildeit 



3,318. 



9, 233. SIS. See Suli- 
bliu^temined, 7, 16, 



— - lte,7,15i 

Gold-fincliBB,B, SS3; 8,81,lB0i 7, 

114; 8,8i 8,139. 
GDld-Cknid, 6, 320. 
Qood, BlinospLuiie oC Oie, S, 393. 
Gooil Geniua, adiioa o£ T.'a, 2, 

Qoadman's Htll, S, 43. 

GooawilU lo be Dioiieht of is m im- 

plLoitioo ot, 8, m. 
Goodwin, John, 7, »9. 2U>, S51, 

380. 
Ooohtn, DaniBl, quoted, 1, 102,141, 

210, 218, 333; a, 18. 
aoDSauder, g, 2-^ -US, 33S. See 

Slieldr^ke. 
OooBe, Mriy, catkling like spirit of 

Ihs teg, 2, 68; hoiiking of, 421, 

482; wild, 7, 14a, 161, 231, 200, 



420 ; B, 342 i 6, 37, 1 
Gosbiwk, B, 230. 



Ooi>geti,fiidiui, 7.83,84. 

Bourgat wood, 6, 140. 

Oovermaeut. Coo much, 9, 102 ; l>b« 
beat, 10, 131 ; the AmerLoin, 132- 
136 ; leBistance to, 138-138, 142- 

iiid' bsd, 102 ; a represeotstlve, 
223 ; the small bueinesa ot, 2S2- 

OovefnoT, a MiasschnKtte, 10, 



Brichle Swamp, &, 179. 
GmckleB (Uackbirilt), S, '■ 
311, 341 ;_ 7, 47, OB. 



Gramujar, not the flrst requisite, 8, 
Gnuapoa Bock, iu Cohaaset, 4, 7, 9. 



iupe Idaad, 1, S4. 
}»pe-Ylue, e. 2S0. 
)ra3i,e, 142,297, 31 



al. 77, 101, 194; in prima, 114 ; 
TA^diiT 01 giowth, i*ii 178, 202, 

Araeriom, 7, iS; withered, 182 ; 
189; beiutttulfornie of di;,S4B; 
fields ot blOKbed, 2», 388 1 8, 31, 
84, 87 ; 9, a year's hl^*ory ol the, 
418. See Bine-eyed grass ana 



.ude,B,195. 

a,Ind!in, 1,312. 

Grareyird, a Cape Cod, 4, 176. 
Graveyaids, maqumentH end, 1, 

Griy,' Aai, 6. 100, 132, 147, 230. 

" Great BaU,'' the, 8, 320. 
reaC Brook, 8, 167, 
reat Fields, S, 39, 132. 140, 310 1 S, 
90; 7, 35, 58,'^; 8, 163; 9,315. 



r, the. or St. Lawreooe, 

iiistrained, B, 9. 

n-, 7, 299; 8, 23. See 

L; 8,106;lelemp]iharp 
er o/, 14B i ofco, M. 
iho am I that should re- 
thee," verse, 1, US. 
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1, 124, 17 



Ids, the, 7, 131 ; S, 6, 



Ji (Me.), 3, 403. 

'eeDlaud, drittw ood in, 4, G9 ; S, 

veulenTs mitp of Hune, 3, IS. 
eamss, bPelmilng, 6, 153 ; an 
illrscCJon iu nlnter, 8, 32; Dl 

■eenvfUe (Mu.^, 3,' 120, IS, 239, 

!30,1i68. 

«y, Cha traielei, iinoted, 9, IIG, 

Btf the Eymbol 



Gri'ffith's Falli, 1 



lo, S, 



IppStB, 9, 3 



Grt^, J, -,- 

QriBlv bear tn Boston, 8, 3fiO. 

Onst-mill, 7, 381. 

n____i.__>. _■_ . — -Mj-j^ Lafayette. 



ea, 6, 27, 12 



6,507; 7, 4li 
Grosabeat, rose-bre 

139, 307 ; neat o 

125, 139, 307. 
Oroton <K»ia. j, 1, an ; 9, 170, 13 
"-nnd-nute, 3, KO-372 ; 7, «. 






1, 7, 2«, 21 



1,135. 



2i2; t.'s, not ap- 
neiv talent, 8. *<&■ 



erube, B. 1' 

Gry[]otalpa bTeviforuus, 7, 2 

Gidneafowl,6,Sl. 



Hair-bird (cbippiii? BpEtmjw, cliip- 

Half liTem' bow the 'other, I, ZS2. 
Halo, a, 8,117; 7,303. 
Hauustead (N. H.), 1, 230, 250. 
Hangbiids, S, 54. 
Hannibal, an of var taiwhC by, 8, 

EM. 
Happiness, 7, Ifff; of inanimate 

tluuga, 8, 114, 124 i what it it made 

o»ii, 212;n;io, 159, 190. 

Hardhacli, 6, ko ; 'seafls, 7, 447. 
Haie, the, 2, 434 ; 5, 73. 
Hanbell, tbe, 1, 114. 

Harper's HcmizLue, 7, 300. 
Harrington's, 8, 43, 90. 
HittrLs, T. W., 6, lS7i 7, 340. 
HarvBTd (Mass,), «, 185, 1^ 

Ha4te in life, mistake of allowiiig, 

8,45. 
Hastings, Ifarren, quoted, I, 177, 

Ha^ty-pnddlug, friend flee approach 

o(,a,380. 
Hat, 7, 380. 

men's, 8, 23. 
HavetbUlTMaEE.), 1, 103, 109, 110, 
111, S30, 2W. 422: historian of. 

Hault, Anieriian Sparrow, B, 260. 
Hawk, fisb, S, 250. 
Hawk, minh (ineadnv hnwli), nn^t 
and young of, 6, 319; 7,21, 39, 

171, Joe. 

Huo-k, meadow, S. iW, 250. 

Kawk, re^-elinuldered, 5, 2E1. 

H»wk, red -tailed, 5, 234, 261, 
319. 

Hawk, shnrp-fihinned, 5, 350. 

Hawks, 2,487; 5,31,39,40,76,88, 
98, 143, 219, 234, 242, 250, 309, 
319; e, 0«, 70, 82, 93, 113, 124, 
140; a hawb'e nest, 71, 82, 1)3, 
124; 7, i6,2D, 192, &B, 464, 468 ; 
8, lis, 164, ni, 295.300; B, IM; 
and nest and eggs, 415. See Hight- 

Hawk-™eed, veiny -Icawd (Hiars- 
ciniuTenosuniJ, 6,6, 143, 180; S, 

" Ha™ you not seen," vera, 10, 
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leaving Cauada, 8, S40 ; quMed, 9. 
Beij'tb, 7. 209 ; 8^1. SI ; dESnition 



ir ol, 2, 217. 



Help implies gre^uesB In bel 

Hud heteer, 8, 306. 
Hemloei, 6, 1*, 55, CZ; 7, 3 

210, !^ ; 8, 3, SO, 167. 
"Hemlocka," 6, 32, 179; 7, 24ft 
Hemlocks, leaning, 7, 164, 
Hen harrier, 6, ^I, 



Hens, B, 3^60; Ben- 



it Lake, 8, 235, 208. 



Heslod.quoMd, 1, 73. 

Hejwood Meadow, 6, IM ; B, 248. 

H«niirood'B Peak, B, Ml, 272 ; ', 

Hejwood'i Pond, 7, 111, 

HickHWB^ 7, SiO. 

Hickory, 6, 142 ; 7. S7, 05, S64 i a 
objecl of beauty, 8, 251 ; 8, 32, 

Hide, strelchiug b, 3, ISO ; Bale t 



HisHEB Liws,'z,' 3^7-346. 
HidBLAND Uaar, Thr. 4, nij 
Highland Lighc, 4, I5T, 17! 

ocean frozen at, 8, 426.' 
Hifflilandais In Quebec, 9, 

K,34,as. 
"BlEblands" between the 1 

jcoE and St. John, 3, 295. 
HilL,^.,biBop.iu™ot Wa 



.ij,^crateB,ono. 

ripa, 8, 97. 
His Bteadj aaila 
Yerae, » 131. 

[iatory, tta read 
quity of, 1, 2(» 
106;6, eO;Qrei 



■ o( Animali," Afiatotle'a, 
rt, 9, 155, ISfi, 



taut Q&Aoglsty quoted, 
in^ideof Hull, 4, 15. 
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HoldBu«ood^,68;8,37 



titta yet pitstied'in EDgllBh, 1G3 \ 
quoteit 225; B, 46; 7, 380: in 
relallim to lun^c, B. 139 1 should 



339,340, 3S2. 383,414; FiimBcle, 

wper, Htury. 7, 223, 

ooMQh Mountai, T.'s accent of, 

1,236-248. 

oosac Moimtaina, 7, 131 ; S, ISO. 



HorBflB, to hang dotbea on, woodeiu 
a, 36 1 Canadian, 9, 41; men's 



Hosmer, Bd™™d, 7, 309. 
Hoaner, JoBepb. 7, vn. S9f>, 344. 
Haainer|siield, 7, 277, 311. 

Jfospitntaiuy. Dot hospitality but, 
8,230. 

mornliig, Ul j ultiy oigbts, 153, 



heat, 35B ; ou thq turupit^ uid 
by the nver, 364. 
Hwiltoii (Uo.), ru^, the, 3, 1, T, 0, 
1^, 14: team, tbe, IK 

tis-133. "" '"'"° '' ' 

Hour VM-ioualy ipent, 7. 342. 

u, 3, 12S ; tbe Ideal, 311 JeO ; B, 

nfi, 133. 
Hou».-iaiHiie at Valdeu Pond, 3, 

IS. 
Housea, Bupecflultlea In our, S, BS ; 

7,34; Canadlui, 9,»,T3;A>uer- 

jcaii eoiupared with CuiadioD, 124. 
KonsB-WiBuiKO, a, 3C9-3K. 
Boneework, a ploasaut pattime, 3, 



Ii)wltt,Willlain,onAustrallang 
divings, 10, 260: quoted, 2^ 

Subbftcd, Cyrus, 7, 366. 



:[ubb»[d's Olow, 6, 130, 142, 230; 

8,33; 7, 3SS. 
lubbsrd'sFleld, 8, 36. 
lubbard's Grove, 6, 319; 7, 108. 



Hubtard'B Wool 



e, 3G, 122 ; 8, 
7, 2.'i0, 255, 3C9. 



ue of the mind, S, 9. 



lekud, I, 230. 
.",4,73, 
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Homdity, 8, S35. 
Hmumlug-binl, 6, 13S. 
HummockE, e, 318, S2B. 
Buuun, T.'s leoUm or some. 8, S ; 

the quality of, IQ, 105-107. 
Hunt gitm, a, 5. 
Hunt House, the old, S, 247. 

Honter, a " gaiOenMnly," 3, 220 ; 
Indian, witta hides, 265 ; enviable 

Huntere, boys to be made Arst 
sportsmen, Cbeu, a, 330 ; B, 2T ; 

0«iifoj.ea,lW; oIm, 236, 
Huutme. the degradAtloa of, 3. ICO- 

163. 
Hiint'eBridge, 5, 311. 
Hunts Isluid, «, lai. 

Huts for Bliipivreofted Hilors, 4, 73, 

85-91. 
Hyde, Tom, the tinker, qaoted, 3, 

HyReia, no worablper of , 3» 21T. 
Hyf«,it8-^— ^ 

Hylodes, 



rte,i,'l 



lee Hyla. 



X, 7, ISS, 169, H8. 

■stperfiffii, ret&ined it 

lerae, 1, 606. 
lOund.Iambounifoi 
More," verse, 1, a 



1, «98. 

den PoiS, a, 



den, 457 ! booming of the, 4K : 
5, 15, 49, 55, 75, 3, 113, 141 , 313, 
294; a study of, 3S; 7, SIS, 
along each side of the rirer, 334, 
434 ; EnoW'iee, 391 ; 1>obbly ioe, 
395, 400, 401; alMsUs ui, 393; 

quisitely poluhed, 44s': 45S; 8, 
22 ; on the trees, 29, 39, 84, 95, 
212; color of, 1)0, 212, 314, 376, 



of 0seful, e, 293. 
Ilad, enduriug beauty of the, 1, 

li»; 5,46. 
Ihision, 7, 206. 
'I'mguMed inUiedirkestniebt," 



iDditm, crowding out ol tbs, b; 
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wllitea, l,C6i civUi!ingtte,6g; 


Inherited propcilya miafortuiie, 2, 


coiireraloii of the, loa-106 ; cap 
tura Id tiro Dnnitable men. 210; 




Injuries, 8, 355. 


atCaokB, lettm M aovsniDr about 


Iiiii. iiuerlptlon on wall o( Swedleh, 


mne af Humili Diutan and otbeia 


9, 173. "^ 




trou, 422-42T ; hanwe in HasH- 


wider siispicion, 272!' "*■•• '*^• 


ohusatta ColTOj.2, 19i an, with 




skbiB, 3, e ; extlccCion, G ; guides 






a sort of , 8, 57. 


l»o waj», 42 ; words for some 


loaecC foes, 3, 301. 


biide and snlmala, ISO -. camp, an, 


Inlets S. 2, 5 7, 54 ; on the loe, 8, 


forHaliHwatws.&iaz'i houeer 






of, 312. See ander .iunes of 


ode oi'gai^!^^^: manner 




o< carrying canoee, SBB, 258; in- 




ffl!r.i-i?i<SSiS; 


a,si. ^ *^*^ 








tnvSl, 822, 323 ; a> umrira, S31 i 
dciUhi retracing tU^'^f.'; tel- 


L««lnot,8,«l. ' 




Interoourse, B, 2m; inefCectuil, 


cougar),the, 381 i retloenoa and 










»te,"yr±:-„%"i»'; 


setts Eeport on, qnoted, 8,159. 
InvlUtions, true ones not resisted. 


132, 258 ; B, 90, 247, S56 i mind, 


8, 224iX.'sdleDceb>.305. 


7, IMi bo^'SBS r^lice, 83 


luwVrd Morning, The. verse. 1. 388. 


81,117, 120, 173,314, 372: nunei 


lolas, and hydras' head, a, 10. 
Iris priemaljca (Boston IrU), 6, 193. 




rteV^ art, 3M f"«en by the 


Iris "versicolor \blue aag),' 6 CO, 


Klgrlm.402;ft48:o,pad.j(or 
Hi; am taught brU«,143;coD- 


109,134,193,668. ^' 


Irish, physical cooditiaD of the 


no^,V67. 


iereianoftlie,324; ttiuKBOfthe. 




380; o;w, 91,10», 235. 27S, 332. 


Island, B, 268. 


Indim Heavem location of the. 8, 


Mind Meadow, 8. 150. 


Indi^ letand, 3, 111, 814, 40G, 






"It doth eipand my privaciea," 


Indian summer, 7 102, lOB, 110, 


Terse. 1, 220. 


181, 197, 226, 2^ 290; the j™ 


" It la no dream of mine," yerse, 2, 


sjlilSEK-.iS:"' 


303. '* 


Italian dieeoverer, 4, 283. 


KisaWMi''-' 


"I've searched my faculties 


•round," verse, 10, 364. 


Indoors, Uving,*, 254-266. 






Jackson, Dr. Charles T., 3, 2, 11; 


Infidelity, the real, 1, B6, 


qimted, regardliig altitude of 
ftl*adn,S7.?onMnosel«ad Lake. 


Infidels, aU men, 8, 173 ; thurohes 


made up of, 338. 


120 ; sketcliea in KeporM of, 146 ; 




Quoted, reeardinc horurtoiie on 


Mount Kineo, 210 ie,2SG. 


Inirabani. Cato, hUvs ol Duuctin, 


Jambllohus, quoted, 1, 229. 
January, tSi^tu^e^ month to Re' 


2,897. 


through, 8, 313. 
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Jaaiurv Cbsv, 8, 133, 13S. 

Jm, btne, 7, !«, 13. 80, 20iS, 226, 

ih, 2i£, 246, ZT9, 311. 
JMB, arriYSl of the, 2,425; 6, Bl, 

m ; ^1^ ISB ; alarm cownmnl- 

winter eounl, 312, 373 ; », 131, 
24S, 244, 429, 4«0. 
leSeixon (N. S.), a, 31S, 

Jerawlsb'a Outlet, t, 40. 
JeroBHlem Vilb«e (Mm,), 4, H- 



uotea, 9, 335, 

loted,!, lOia, 

rt {SI] Joba Vwort, hyper- 

■ - -_ --,210, 28*1 8, 

>f growth In Ita toots, 

m ; uj KtOnitd bUTDt DV6r. 2&1 : 

1(9 thouebte in sudsbiiK 



GENERAL INDEX 

6, at,'21J ; 7, 









, fieeBt. Jobi 
JokM, e, 103. 



Josstljrn, John, Ij 33, 36 ; quoted, 3, 



(Juniper repMS), 
iuistratloB ot, 10, 



quoW, 4, 150, 341; 9, as, 37, 48. 
il; on M^plauta near Quehee, 


Kalmla rimca, fi 17; 7,391 ; 8, 308. 
330, m. Sfe iaurel, monntaiii. 



Eatflpslionegan Like, a, 60, 66. 
Kltepfikone^Ean Btreanii 3, 60- 
Keacesriie, I, 107. 
Keene <N. £) Street, 9, 4; heiidi 

Kelp, t'77-80. 

KeudiudEeaff, Indian meaning of, 3. 

191. 
Kennebeo Eiver, the, 3, 4, 47, 126, 

Kent, the Duks of, properly of, 9, 



Keyes, John, 7. 362 
Ehaled, quoted, 9, 410. 
Khonno-tMU, a, ISO. 
Kibbe PUoe, 6, li)S ; fl, SO. 
Kidnapping, fl, G6. See Slavery. 
— -be-yu, S, IBO. 
-- " "ei, 9, e. 



Kininglon ] 



Klne. 



(26, 230, 2 



i M 134, 100, 22K, 
.-; -TditLonof 



Kirbyand'spfuM, 7,184, 185. 
KirkWn. hia rule for speaking, B, 



i Kittlybendera, let U! 



inunlaari>eclui^,8, l^i the^ow 
growth of, 9. lei ; Saoiety for Uie 
Diffusion ot VasCiii, 2£Q ; tcua, 
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Eonuth, ths eicitsmeut a.\ 

Kr«iaH,Wtlng»of,l,l 
KrigiiB. 6, 5S. See Dandel 



Ktudn, Uoant, 3, 1 



of. 2, 



45 ; the ast laminlt of, 59 i TO, 73 ; 
T.'iaM6ntDf,T4-S9: altdtudoof. 
8T; 116, M7, \e6, 205, 265, aiO, 
308, 318, 32-^ 323, 369, 3B3, 3S9. 

Idbsnme, quoMd, 7. 1338. 

Labor, 8,270; 7, 298; dMbion of, 

B,ie. £h Eftort, Work. 
Isbom, cIidobIdb aaotipatloa of a 

days S, 111 I ItdUi« in pond "ith 

DuiDI olothe* oa, 120; tha effl- 

cleat, B, 291 ; a, IK- 



Ladj^H Blipper, 6, 36, 43, 49^ 
Lafayette, uoimt, 6, 305, Sll. 

Late,' the airth'a eje, a, 3, 291 ; 
countiy of Mew EnRland, liie, 3, 
47 i School, tlje, 8, 227 i » vto-" 
land, In winter, B, 213. 214. 

Lake Chatniduu, Long Wtauf to 

Lakeai,'Peler,9,llB,lM. 
lake Superior Inaiana, 7, 291. 
Lakes, venial, B, 263 ; fraoied « 

auluiniifolL.ge,7, B3. 
Lakln, Jake, hound ioal b;. 8, li 

LambUU (K^ta aneuaC^f oiiaV, 'g! 

69 ; 6, 5, 63. 123, 12?, 143, 166 i 7, 

86, 3?! 8, 462. 
Lamprey Ee), 1, 38. 
Lancaster (Ma«c.). 1, 211 ; 9, 168, 

170,183. 
LiHDijjBD, The. B, 137-193. 
IdndloFd, qualities of the, 9, ISS- 

198. 
Landor, W. S., Richard the Mist, 



opaide down, 412 1 B, 66, 97 1 over- 
Luokad from a shelf of riKk, 90 ; 



Lark. Ueadow, B, 122, 124, 137, 235. 

299. 324 ; e, 84, 129, 162. 30S ; 7, 

20, 79. 19D, 411. 
Lark, shore (homed Urk, Alauda 

alpeatria), B, 226 ; 7, 66. 

Lamed Brook, 8, 307. 

LxsT DiTs DF John Bsdwt', Toe, 

10, 237-243. 
Las iHords, 7, 379. 
LatebTS, S 114. 
^'Lately, alas, I knewa gentle boT,^ 

verse. 1, 343. 
Laurel, mount^n, 8, 46, 88. 112, 

115,167,216. SeeSalmiaglauDa. 
Laurel, Glen. 8, 124, 218. 

LauEua sas^a (sa^sstras), 7, 66, 

Law, 6, JT. 147 ; a hnaibi^, 7, W- 



i^i|»a|>ilaC« fiusea fi 



" Leach hole " In Wal 



2IS; ah&dowaof. 16 



and msaing, 
Urd3,262;c^ 

a-coHcA"^^ 


indescribable o 


fi 


fall™. 


eda,865;eT.rflb^)ak, 
ndeid,391jcM.lrse 
pper and under aide o 
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factory, 21*: by Channina, S 
Wi; EOmplalatDUKUiof T.'s, 4 
alio, 20S. 
LKturer, 811CC131 ot the, 5, 1' 

Leeturera, 7, 214. 

LecMrine, 7. 283. S90, 449. 

Ledum luifoliom, 8, SS3. 

LeilumSwMiip.7.115,m. 

Leetamiew™p,7,86.186. 

I-oe pUce, e, 1 ; 8, 300. 

Lae^a 'Bjidge, B, Sn, 321; 7, 
282; a, Si. 

Lm'h CUff, 8. 143, 219, a(5, i , 
278, 319; S, 52, 67. l'2ai 7, 37, 
288, 3% ( 8, 22, 201, 302, 3M. 

Lee'a HiU (Haffuhawluok). B, 72, 






les, 4, 103. 



ipreriB Chlorini, 8, 180. 

oifehes^ajja; 4,290,31 



LespedcM, 7,807, k4,* 



worfea of natur^atfl aod poetA, 8, 

SIS. 
Library, 7, 360; T.'s eipMlence at 

PolTaralty, 10, 8. 
Lktisns, 5, ^ ei, 79, 122, 127, 314, 

317, 818;(Laii.52;7, 211,213. 

32S,E24,3C7,4E0; 8,31,32! good 

dav to stndT, 74, 133 ; brightaes! 

of, la it a %a of than or tula ! 

25S; clad(iul^270i oulpliiir, 348 ; 

tbft student of, 340 ; palte fot 

eru, 319; motaphoricai, 411 1 

(Am, 180, i(r7, 311,403. 
LLebif. 3. T. von, quoted, 2, 23. 
LlM,e. 231. 
Lite, Che world and, 1, SSS-392. 

cues r^ad iahnia of. 2, 12; m 

Mpariment, 17 ; shidanti not U 



pnrposo? of, 143 ; on 
!Se?er'i»"^'6^Ti 
rose-colored V 



euplain acfordiog to 



KSta. 



^7%-'^ 



be painted a 



;19, 246, 319; fallura 

should not 

_ _. .,b2i riappi- 

nasa of, bound up with phyaical 
condition, 42 ; authorQ^,42; worIA 
whilst to apply wLednm to conduct 
Df, M; leisure in, 4$; T.'i enn- 
mer, Gl ; a higher. S9 ; renewed 
by thawing venther, 132 ; no more 

different kindiofl 172, 173 ; bare^ 

Ac ""' 

lOt, 263;T,'3, 



mu^c, 172, 



363; pictured without hnagioiv- 
tion,385; also.Si, lUS, 213, 231, 
2SCi, 318. 366, 363, 3S4. Sef Uv 

Lite WrIHOtI PuiNdPLE, 10, 2ii3- 



)f d»y, a, 112; 
llaga. 244. 318 ; 
69, 7, 98 J No- 
on the miter 
loareshaietanen. 120, 
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■.i fieldt, W9: 






3SS{ reflection of, ft, 3Si; bIso, 
418. Sie llDoii%lit, Sunset, Twi- 

" Liebt-lieart^a, Uionghtleaa, ehaU I 
lake my way," verse, 7, 297- 

Lightnliig, hea^ 6,153; 190; tlitiii- 
der and, remarfrabJe acoDuiTunl- 
maHa to our tite, SOD ; 211 ; a liee 
Btruek by, 253. 

^* Liglit-winged EiDoke, Icarian 

UplituW-bugB ffiieJUeia) 6, 66. 

118, 148, ira, leo, 170, 210, 2SS. 
Lilac, Slowing by debited boosee, 

8,107. 
lily, great yeUow w«er, 3, 253, 

Kli 6,263,273; root of, 7, 3M- 
Lily, red Add, 6, 2K2. S47. SSa 
iny,tr- -^ 

Lily.Vwie water, S, 77, 
IM, ISI, 16S, im, 174, 1 
240, 263, 272, 27*, 27S, 3 

Llly,'yeUowEe]d,e,M7. 
Uly Bay, 3, 120, 122. 
Lllyrooes, galheriiig, 3, K 

Lime Quarrlea, 6, S3. 

Limits, of living, a, 13; bi Pltch- 

LlDinaiitheinum (floaUng beait), ft, 

Linaria, sl 64,77; ft, Sei. SesSei- 

Unsna Canadi 
linarUvi.- ■ 

m400. 
Lmcoln tUue,), 1, 6 ; 3, 13& 



a (Nnphar 
. Ejibniana), 6, 273, 



and beet, 400 ; quoted, g, 



Jnt, e, 4, 30, G6, 74. 
don, 7, 36: magnanhoouB qualities 
attribntcf! to the, 8, 420. 
AtoldeldfH H.). 1, 263, 2SC, 2«2. 
.iteiatiire, a social tiling, S, 30L ^^ 



Littoralee, 7, 2M. 

Lives of men not Innocent, 8, 147. 

Living, G, 119, 192 i our exjieneii 
way o(, 7, 21»i getting a, 41M 
10, 256-2fe ; ftat, 8, IK. S. 

Ingc'^leda^B,^*" 
Lobelia, S, 27S. 
Lobster Lake, a, ISl. 
Lobster Pond, 3, 25», 

Locust (lDsect),'3,'31S ; 6, 133, 13 



19, 6, 2^1. 



Pond in, 304; i 
»70i r" ■ 



410; 6. 70; ?,*«; S, 346, 347; 



'a (L. bonalis), e, 20, 30, [10, 



LoEgetB, camps < 



larket, se 



3,55-68. 

ndeny (N. H.), 1, I 

Lour Wharf, taking a place at 4, 

31Q;8,21. 
LongueU(Que.),fc2*. 

a, 3S3-3C8;'ladian word for, 3,' 
22G i cry of the, 306, 307 j 7, 5T, 

[jDgaeBtritB, tout-leived (LjtJmacbia 
quidrlCDlia), fl, 126, 170, 216, 220. 
[.oosestrife, nprigbt, 6, 365. See 

[.ord Bydenbaw, steamer, the, 9, 89, 



eompHDinii, SSl-361. 
Lotus, 7,302. 

241, M5, 3S3, 381. ' 

G,':>3; ea, 133; of the gteatMid 
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ble, 272 ; dependeot on sympatbv, 
323; t(nBBltFDbrB]t,3irT;sniu- 
eibiiulliibl« hUTUt, B, Ml ; Un- 
d«ia7ot,a32; ol his Hiema ueces- 
UIV to B writar, 299 : Cbe poner 
of, 10, £8,69. See'eAesAatiip. 



.ova waikina swiftly," vatBe, 

iOO, 

uovely dove," TersB, 1, 299. 

»er, 7, 3 ; private court of >. 

vewell, Oaptiin, and his Im 

^, 219 : 3, 30*. "' 
[iOw-anoboreil doud,'^ verse, 



8,42. 
Migniofmity, B, 240. 
Maiden, 7, 217, 252. 
Maldeo-hiir fern, 7, 63 



pointed_ oat lij an^lndian in, 143! 
Milthus, 7,'30i. 



I«»lluMllu,8,312. 

Luaiow (Vt.), 9, 6. 

Lndwigia, 7, wa. 

Lumber, faUen tree becomes, 8, 65. 

'■■S*' '■•■"■ "■-•-■'"• 

Lupioe Hill, G, 26S ; 6, 109. 

Luxoriea, Ehe fmlt of, 2, 25 ; Intel' 
lectual, 5,114; 7,333, 

^4™" '*' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
Lyoopodliufls, 7, 1S7. 
LycopuB, 8, 15, 16. 
Lyilgite, John, quoted, 1, 71 , 5, 

Lygodiuin pahnatum, 7, 322, 351. 

LrM(Maat),8,n4. 

Lyai, Ba.y, 7, 9. 



nell-itessed, 1 
ei-nfflclal, 107 
eeptioo, 123 ; a 



aDuiMel,173i 



AlaDcheat«r (MaE.-,, ., 
Maiicheater (N. H.), ] 
311,313,323,328, m, 
I Co,, 3^ 



sqi^ai, 202; 

4. 

I, 379, 



hemp, a. 137. 

an onveim*. %, 3&, 
Mmomet, e, 137. 



8,231; 7,B3-65j 



wy, quoted, 9, Gl. 



MaplB, bloaaoras, S, 212, 290, 327 ; 
sap, 49, 68, 74, 97, 199; 8Ci- 
■nene, 297 ; leaves, bright mlon 
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JIa|de. red or twamp, 6, S 



TSv 



e, S, 83 ; 8, ITT. 

^uiBU colors or, 2, 372; 

■om seed, a, 3fil; 7,8. 



0, 30fi, 37 



._ . .16 Cod Md New 

lind, 4, 271-278, 282, 2S3. 

Uaruion, the river, 9, 176. 

Uarob, BiwDBry, B, 1^ ; ptiena 
210 ; Inclemeiicy, 376. 

Marigold, 6, I^ 

UulbOFo' mad, e, 90, 91; ; 



JUarriao* 



of, i,zs 



UuBh-hsnfe, 7, 23, St 
ItarsCou, Joim, S, lOii 
MsTEeu. plBB, B, 107. 



UasBacbuEettB, T.'a 



y in, 171 it 



Kfotl 



eGoyetnoi 
1,' 190^103 ; 



ts Bay, shallDwneBs of, 
bt Historical Societ;, 
Uited iiy Wlnslow, 2, 



Maaematlss, l.'i'fl. 

Huber, Oottoo, letter of, 8, 328. 

k,3,ao. 



f Btito," Sit Salter 



Balelgh'a, t. .. 
Majnartl's, 7, 316. 
Ml)- weed, B, aSO. 

Meadow-larJt's, 9, 462. 



MeadowE, B, 160, 179, 2B1 ; 6, 2M, 
2.12, 365 ; dull atraw-dolor, 7, 346 ; 
8,300. 

Meadow-sweet, S, 160, 19S, 245, 



Meauoess, i, 3»i ; 8, 262. 



Medflsld lilass.), 6, 3& 

toollsli. 8, i 
Mel-d"wa,67 



century 
., S, 413. 



Melody, 7, 29S. 
Melon, biiylng a, 1. 414. 
Melviu, 7, 37S, BSO, 424. 
MelTin'B Pres=rv,„ 7, 9. 
Memory, 8, 62, 98. 

nature, 8, 110 ; a com 



Meiiclua. quoted, 1, 317 ; 2, 342, 
Meoliadeu, BCboola of, 4, 142. 
Uentofa, of little uaa, 2, IT, 
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Waiiu, theliws of, 1, 192-201), 


Minding my busineas, till iucligiblS 






n-ad Sheld[.>lie. 


Mhierva, Momua'objetts to honse Of, 


Qoossndet md Shel irike. 




Merrtck's pMture, G, M» ; 7. 21, 35, 


dor, », 114. 




Mini3te^allot,7,392. 


Itortlinack (N. H.). 1, 279, 282, 


Miidsterial Swamp, B, 127, 200 ; 7, 


311,43I,«2,4SS. 


19,136,304,32218,131. 


UenXnack Biver, 1, 4, 9, 24, IT. 


Miniatera, on Monday mDniing, 1, 


79, 100, 101 ; origin and oourse of 
O-i, lflb-114;l&. IBa. ISJ, 211, 


163; with, OB Eaidn, irka\ 


sslMles of country, 4, 63 1 aoms 
oiaCii«c™i,55-64;?,281. See 


212, 21T, aao, 224, iSl, 248, 250, 


s,5£s^«'a 


Cletay nnd Preiwbera. 
Mink,K S7,l!a, 2S4, 7,365, 373, 


JDce, TiaitBd 6r, on Hoosmii lioa* 




Minnows, «, 1^7, 257. 


™3°"'' ^**' "" "^^ ""■ *• ^^^ 


tain. 1.244 !t™ks,g, 182. 


SEnott, 5, 32. 95, 104 ; 7, 55. 57 ; an 


MIctaK on Ldraberiag, quoted, S, 


ut,!:rsi;'«srs.!5™ 


Miqtam, Fri^s AndrS, quoted. 


pan of natuca be toiichee, 226, 
250, 2S6 : hia hooae, 334 ; 3^, 3S0{ 


woid.lot,417;onth.habit'oti 


MiddleB^i IMaea.), 1, IT, 100, 280, 


fojt, 8, 104 i a deer Men dghty 




yens ago, 220; the cold Friday, 


Mlddle«x Cattle Show. 2, 54. 
Midnight, exploring the, 6, 39T. 

Bcjnt^ birils, ^,'l56;' instinct 

MK?h;SiS.«,l,55. 


mihii^fo^Qotoof amigr^ 


tory bird, 2Y6; ahooth^ o( ta 


otter seen by, 338. ^ 


Mliiott.C.,7,376. 


Minott, Deacon Geortte. 7,309. 


Minott, ThomaB, 7, 376, 


Hildev, 6, Tg, 174. 


Miaotl'a meadow, B, 103. 


lClea,d t 232. 

Kilea, Maitisl. 8, 24!, 268 ; 6, IK ; 
7, *)6, 437; 8, 136, 298. 


mnstnUy, heroea ot, 8, ST. 


Mint. 7. 14S- 


Mir Camw Uddtn Mast, q.uoted, 2, 


157. 


MJe.'™.niV,6,133;7.29,m 


Mirabeau, on highway robbery. 


SE'^,t'2^Ti7.143;«ed. 


<luol*d,2,4e7. 


Minculms, Ibe, B, T5. 


»&rw^.^I.no.ou.plaoet^ 


Miragea. In sand and sea, 4, 220- 


Mill, cobweb drapery of, 7, 127,381. 


Missions, Amerioin BoaM of Com- 


Hill Brook, a, 6, 163. 


luiaBioners of Foreign, 10, 209. 


Mm-aHn,a,65- 

Miller, di^h, 7, S2. 


Ill, i:i2; eiteot of the, 110; 1 


Mlller,aorabbea, 9,8B. 
Millinockel I^e, S, 34, 48, 88, 322, 






Miac, gUneons elfeet of, B, 7, 38 i on 


Mll!inoc!<et-Ki.er, 3, 34, 36, S7, 104, 


the river, 133, 148, 154: lUient 


105, 100. 275. 


light in the, a, T3 ; fUa, 13T. 








MitchelU repena (partridge-berry), 




6,200,216 S19; 7,279,311, 
Mocking-bird, 6, 137 ; will tbe tele- 






Eraphhsrp atfeet bis song! 8. 
231, 


MiS!"?,'^^' ' 


MDJel.'aoa,a,a,30S. 
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Modesty, 6, IVB. 
Mofaank Bips, tbe, 3, 400. 
Uahawk Iroditiotia, 3, 1S3. 
UdiBCnre in Cape Cod ulr, 4, 198. 
Molasses, Molly, 3, 214. 



pines hy, 8, « ; BO ti 
adlmal bigger than a^ 

Holuukua (Me.), 3, 14, 1G. 



Miaebv, 3,66 

laduoo^ Mountain, 1, 216; i 

i, 170, 247, 259; 7, 25^9, ■ 



tdea ot, 315; necesuty ta nel, 
8,3*3; makJiig, the evil of. 10, 
257-260. 

Mnntalgne, his 'form d£ ivriHng, 8, 

MoDtciliD, Wolfe imd, monumeDt 

Moiitmorena Connty, S, 70, 77 ; 

the habitants aS, 79-Sl. 
Uontmarenci, Sii\i of, 9, 36, 4IS- 

Uontre^ (Que.), 9, 10, 13; de- 
scribed, 17-19; the mliea popu- 

120; and itn euiroundinsE, beau- 
tllul Tlew of, 122 { tbe nnme of, 
122. 
MonHmenta, crasejardBand, 1, 220 ; 
desMnJanU moiedead than, »34 ( 
^fK^seo ore , , 



Moode, 7, '. 



I and, 8. 
nuo of another, 

oil, 3.93; and tt 



fi; irritable, 

eloiid^ 233, 
relleetod in 
S33,33S; 7, 



way by, 284; desciip. 



simplicity of, 7, 3 
16 : nHeoted fron: 

by, 'e.'lJsi 423, 



I, ffT, 76, 131 i CI 



Moose-etes, 3, S06. 

Mooaebead Idkr, 3, 54, S8, I 

boats on, 12l'; \W, 130, 141, 1 
183, 186, IS6 ; Indian nuue I 

19a ; 1^ "m, aic. 223 ; eitmt 



Mooa^«a« 



B, 200-^03 ; landscape, early, 4^! 

Moming^flory, e,!«>,230. 
Morrison. John, head ot « lamber 
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Mortg'igeflt tbeir abunduiBe in 

SLortna, i. G.. e, 235. 
MortoUf TIiDiuABj quotadf 9, L 



£03, 3^, 303 ; an a 
15; beauty 111, 231, 
Ustli, ncropls, 6, 15 
Hotli, emperor, B, B ; 



3, 304, 386,387, 8, a 

inUty day, 8, 



itions of. i; 227- 

ir H« virtuous, e, 
at pot, 79; to bo 
;iousIy, 108; srti- 



33; God'i voice, 25S 
of difitAbt aoiiodB, ? 



Mount Aiuat ill Frovincetown, t, 

Uoun't CboooTua, 6, 236, 2S7. 
Mount Holly (Vt), 9,6. 
Mount Liinyette, 6, 305. 311. 
Mount Miaary, B, 294, 321 ; S, 145. 
Moant Moiiadnoi*, 8, 10, 173, 247, 

202 : 7, as, Sue Uuni^ioult 
Mount Royal (Montceil), 9, 13. 
Mount Tabor, 6, 283. 
Honat WaehnKtt, 9, H. »0 ; 7, 131, 

Hooat Wuhli^ton, S, SSS, 239; 8, 

Mmiut Watatic.V m. ' 



340 ; sphere-, 3M ; In wind and 
upoUroiihe Co, 418. See ^rCb- 






HouDtiHiL<tops, 3, 86. 

Uonntains, 6, ^i, 311 i diatcuit, 7, 
26, 130, 143, 214, 203 ; views from. 
130; in a dream, 175; toiling 
■bore tlw n^, 301 ; oolDr of, 8, 
14 ; ontliue of, 40 ; tbe nee of, 9, 
1S1, 132; and plain. Influence of 



Hauaa in T.'n bouse, 2, 351; tbe 
wild, 433 : nesta, 5, 74, 130, 142 ; 
7, 276, 297, S«S; doer-, 308; g, 
152 ; its track In mow, 183 ; alio, 
316, 419. 

MouBE-oar, the, 9, 431, 



Kud Pond, 3, 23S, 2S 
"" 303. 

n, S, 2^ ; 6, 

; 7, 279. 

18, J., & Co., 7 



301-303. 
Uullein, S, 2^ ; 6, 
SSO ; 7, 279. 



" Mnrical sand," 7, 4. 

MoBketaquid, Grass-ground, Prafi 
ot Concord River, the, 1, 3. 9- 
117, 174, !93; 8, 64, 65 

from its lueuiowa, 227 ; 9. 141- 

Musketicook, 8, 320. 

Mnak-rata (ranaqnish), colony of, 2, 
2G2 ; in Gooaa Pond. 420 ; B, H, 
09, as, 109, 113, IGS, 335 ; patlu, 
75, £^ 2031 bouses, 219, 231; 
nest, 2«S; 6, 816; luHuea of, 7, 
77, 79, 111, lis, 118, 21S, 2», 32£ 
239, 249, 290, 2W, 312, Sit; diet 
of, 78, 250, 35*. 3J1-3T3, 4G2 ; g«l- 
lerles of, 376 ; 8, 33 j BRimndiig, 35; 

sS« left by, 290 ; boiuies of, SOI; 

22b',22S,'229; 9, 141-144, ' ' 
Musquash, calling », S, 282 ; traak 

Mussel, '9, 'l59. ' 



verse, 1, 4S3, 
Ke a HtroU up( 
e, 1, 317. 
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Myosotis loiA, 8, 109. 
Myrtle MrDs, 7, 131 ( 9, 414- 
MvseU, S, 31«, 317, 3i7, 30a. 
Mytliology, Bnoieut Listorj, 1, 76 ; 
meainugs put Into old, 8, 41; alaa. 



Saevii. 8, 36. 
Nmok Pond, B, M7. 



l; poe(^ 



Lhaivtuck, 6, 10 
.96;7, 3,174, IL.. 

Muhm (N. H.). 1, lOS, 110, 
144, IS7, isa, 190, 211, 212, 
222 ; caeka In gnindd at, 8, 1 

Nasliua Rivei, die, 1, 4C3, 4!>3 

Nuli^lle (N.'b.), l^ie, £29. 



sl'll/e. lbe,l,l»0. 

al abjecte Bliould belong I 

public, 8, 109. 

e, adorned, 1, 23 ; lawa oi, ft 

1, 42 ; ludlffereucs of, 145 ; pn 



20; a liberty in, 3)2: no mduf 

aK^ ; tbe medicinM of, 216 ; 
biDnn ou^ at a robber by the 

pint of, ^1 qusitioiH and an- 
nran trf, 43S ; our knowledge of 
tbelawe of,448i helping la; the 
keel of, 467 ; prindifle at opeia- 
tiODB tf, 47E ; man's need c«, 489 ; 
the earth u made by, 3, M ; at 
wxyi yoiinj, 10» ; the ooane uee 
of, 162 1 and man, preferenoe "de 
eiietibus," B, 15)UidHieiKe,!6i 
beoling power of, 129 ; orlginftlity 
of, ISl ; her methods muet be 

tive, aiV ; iier Uws iminutable but 



men En, 110 i moderate Hud debber- 
ate, 133 i a canful gardener, 143 ; 
perception of, due to physloal uid 
moral condition, 193 ; lonnog for 
wdd, 212 ; muBt be auBMiafed with 
huuian!illeotUiDe,£67;2ga!phB«s 
ol, 7, 11 ; the only panacea, 13; 
her siippleneBB and olauilbtees, 74 ; 
Bu^Ui'a de£cripUoQH of, 76; a 

tiou to, 180 ; cbaoges eEecled by 



415; eerenlCy and Immorlabt; 
of, 433 ( preaeheB praetical Inith, 
136 ; the itndy of, t3S i adluetment 
of, 8, 6 ; OYorlookB nmu^fl prolan- 
ily, IS 1 full of resources, 71 ; re- 
wards of, 72 J T.'a love tor, 106, 
135; most men iudiUerent to, 
110; the moderate nyuipb, IST; 

reUtfen to, 236 ; eiclamations not 



.1,172; the winler purity 



Sature has tSven boms," Terse, 

1,300. 

omMi'gia tbyrslflova, 8, 87. Sf « 

uoet Harbor, in Orleans, 4, 34, 74. 
.us6tLight3,4,4li. 

ek, 7, 3, 174, 198; 8, 
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Newspapers, reuling;. on Hoosack 


Jiyes, a, 55. 


enceand servllitj of' Boston, 10, 




1S3-186 ; and John Brown, the. 


379 ; ei'travaganee o?^8, 95 i ato, 


209, £07 ; eiilsof reading the, 274- 


m. 




"Nlcketow (Sle.), 3, 7, 22, 322, 323, 




393,394,397. 


Heptune. Louia, 3, 10, IM; saaU 


Niehuhr, Barthold Oeorg, quoted, 8, 


onGo^mor, 199i tbe old clief, 


■356. 




Nie^ee, Joseph Hic^phore, qnoted. 




8,202. 


308,322, 361,870, 371,374. 


Night, thoughts in the, 1, 438; 


NftBEea (swamp looBastrife], B, 76. 


walking the woods by. 2, BBB- 




268: in the woods, a. 3. 61-^; 


Nests, flshesM, 30. 


Bou^ in the woods at, 306, 307 i 


Wev> m»r»hea, nooe at Walden 


Pond, a, 35. 




Hew Bedfbrf (Miea.), 6, 227, 217, 


^most desti^t'e'orfnh'abltants at. 


249; 7 407;8,2S. 


93 ( our spiritual sde more dl* 


New clotlies, beVare of all enter- 


tinct at, 98; physioal Tigor at, 


»s'-i,srfrfs.i,-. 


98^; wa^^ bl^^m i^«»^ 




element m,l, BIS; ITaidmofina 


ftni' distance of objects tt,' 2Mj 


tor people of. 2, Bi hardships 




endured that men m^y die In, 25; 




wealth osuses respsot io, 3S ; 


340; 7,69; a warm October, 85, 




^Lf; t^ni^lT™ot^i.r,'2l8° 


SoTcan'hJro all^ti^ wise men of 


tie world to teach lier, 173 ; natu- 


on Wachusett, 9. 179 ; the senses 


ral noEts of, 329; Kum. 40D; 


hi the, 403; out of doors, 453, 
4M. See £venli«, UoouIigbC, 


Sunset, Twilight, 


8,32 ;«/«>, 109, 132. 
"Nen Bnglutd'e ProBpeoC" [Wil- 


NlOHT iSD MOOStlOHT, 8, 397-409. 


Nightfall, 1, 47-51, 14S; 


li™ Wood], 8, 1*9. 


Night-hawk, 6. I. 6, as, 24, 47, 63. 


Mb* Hampshtce, 1, lOS ; forthe An- 


66, 95, 120, 133, 165, 203, 215; 


tipodes, leaTing, 189; mui, a, 
iJ&l line. c™sing the,4G6;a, 


7l" A,cSei's""rSl5o " '"' "' 




He«Holtaid«°.S'When Enro- 
p«a (hirers In clothes, a, £2. 


Nightshade Pond, B. 320. 


Niiht warbler, 6, 336 ; 8, 98, 189, 


Saw LlTerpool Gave, 9, 26. 


^9. 


11^4^™^ 'the, 1. 89-93, 177 ; 




Nlne-Acre Comer, 1, 8; White 




N^''nr^''s^"of,4.S23. , , 


regarding friendship to assist T., 




8,1; appropriation of the, 297. 


onT.'sgate,3.'29. 


New thloga to be seen near home, 8, 


"No geneions action can delay," 
Nobaoot, 8,'306,'307. 


Newbury (Hase.), 1, 108. 


Newburyport (Mass.), 1, 109, 111. 


Nobscot'Hlll,9;372,374 


Newfound Lal<B.l, 108, 111. 
News, getUng aie, tenia oeem 








North Adnus (Uass.), 1, 2^. 


a, 147;fut'iUty<.f the, 148; tri- 


North America, discoiery of, 7, 30. 


Tial, 5, T9, 310 i of the mowstorm, 


" North American Reriew," 7, 4M. 


B.B^b6,' 
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Oak, red. 6, 



Nottli Bri%e, 1, IS, M, «. 

North River (Asiibet), 1, 1; 6, 14, 

'JS, 37, B5, B8, 116, IM, MO, sis. 
North T»in lake, 3, 4B, 9C, loa, 
NoTthei.Gter, a. 4, Sri, ^-£04. 
Northern Lights, 8, 403- 
Honunbegs, 4, aSD ; D, 111, 
No-tee-eu, uUdge called, 3, 304, 

30B. 

hia head," Teree, 9, 176. 
Botre Dame (Montreal), S, IS i a 
vist M, 14-li, 



Bowllv, 7!°f&. 
Novrmber, 6, 27 
ctdon ot ton 



ApiEi^ thoughCa 
very GgJita oJ, 2 



»,'307,Jn4; I'and- 
LKTed to the ijluo 
mvees, ioi \ n'aather, fjloriouQ, 
311; Uie hardest kind oC, 32S; 
ffa1tlnKln,32e; In NewEueluid, 
402', jouiDBl at, IS8-363; neces- 
eary to ripen the walnut, 8, ^!94- 



:«ut HhhIow Brook, E. 101, ! 

303, 335-, e, 243, 286. 
S'uthitdb, 6. 2, 6, 319 1 nh 

breaeled, 31, 70 ; 7, 338, 335, ; 



BntUng's Fond, 8, 326. 
*"— aphBa odorala (white v 



NjfflphBaodi 

a, n, 8t, 1 



278, 324, 327, 3B7. 

Oak, bluk, e, 3S,64, 1 

114, 148, 346, 364, 38 

Oak, black shrub, 6, S 

Oak, obimiiivUi, fl, 38 



14S, ia\. 202, 364, m 

aK,ii(!Mkt,6,B5;7,lH,i 
350 ; learee, 341-344. 



L ; praise of, ^ 
17, 44S, 456, 45' 



7,'U4, 132,'l48, 346, W, 384 ; 8," 
Oak HiU hand-bill and eany, 3, fiS, 
Oak-leaiea, 6,23, W\ rustle of, 102, 



Oak wooda, 8, 308, 117. 
Oab^ e. 73, 108, 191 : of northern 
New Hampihire, 303 ; 7, 37 ; au- 

skeleton leacea of, 12^4(L 169! 
2M, 236, 297, 308, 315, 393, 345, 
373 ; Qolora ot withered leaieB oC 
Tarioua species, 334 ; 397, 436, 4G0 ; 
8, G -. ice coaled, 87, 96, 98 ; cut- 
tuig of, IIQ ; their shadow at night, 
219 ; olio, lis, 218, 250, 25S, 300 ; 
and pines in alternation, 9, 227, 

Oar, 7, 147. 

Observation, Mcemive, 6. 214, 275. 

Obserrstory on Soosacb blodnlaJn, 

Observers, trueet account from first, 



r, 8, 198. See Fragrance ai 
[ei-J, de^niTed from f( 



mer puisuite, 8. 107, 

o'er," verse, ] 
Ogil^, America 

Olamon HonnlAl 
Olamon Biyer, 

32o! 
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Old Ume Kilu, 6, &>. 

Old UJiHramugU Read, The, v 

Old'Mortality, 8, 21- 
Oldeidaiidla cieniloa, 6, 293. 
Oldtown (Me.), 3, S,4. <!. 9, im 

ise, 188, 196, i»J, 2(0, 20*. 

28T, 249, 282, 274, 2B0, 821, 



Olive oU, 7,333. 
OlympuB, tbe onlsii: 
eteryffbere, 2, 13^ 



e, l, '30i, 



uFfpnuDfRi to eocieij, u, ^tfj. 

OtchJe, B^eat punilfl frldged, S, Tl, 
84,118,147, ]S9, 187. 

Otcliis, crest coiiiid-leii'ed, 3, 297. 

OtdUbSwbiup, 6, 81, 121. 

Onler of oludSceCion, 7, 100. 

Oimn-piadBra on tlie Cape, 4, 33. 

OnentS, Oeeldental aod, I, 183; 
eioluBjou of tbe, la Weiteru lestu- 
lug, ISB ; outdlt; in New Englaud 

Orlginalitr, 5,'SS. 

Orinoco, (he river, 9, 115. 

Orie™> (M™,), 4, 2*; Hlg^ns's 

tivemaE,33. 
OrUwiB, Isle ol, e. 51, 61. 

Oint, a, 77*" ™" '"^ ' ' 
OmithoIiHrv, B, K5. 
Orono(liK.),illl. 
Orono Mills. 3, 56. 

Ortelint, TAeatram Orbit Terranim, 

9, 111. 
Osborn, the Rev. Samoel, 4, 81, flj. 

O^eris B, % 135, IC^; imf atieuce oi, 

osiuuodi, 7, ee. 

Osmuada reealii, S, fiS, 1G0. 
Ojsiui, 1, ^3^59, 486: quoMd, 9, 

408. 
OaQlpee Lrikee, 6, 



w Uountain, 6 
l>tca»A River, CI 
Otter, 7. 392 ; t 



a, 50, lis, 122. 



23 i dog's fiark oora'pared wv 
of an, 41; call oi an, 131, M 
, 322 ; aim, 130, 219, 320, 82 

'oM, 7, 7, 202. 

acieecli, 6, £8, 2Zt,ST0; ne 

227 1 youug of, 228, 371 ; 7, 

f, 2, 194-197 I 






Walden woods in 

Oiai, k 1S2,'209! 7, 
HOrt,B, 25; near 
alio, 100, 170, 104. 



Fafdcig whQe measuriog depUl of 

"Packed 'in mr mind lie all the 

6.149.' .... 

PailB, 7, 1^. 

Pain, what it might be, 8, 502- 

Paint, on the he»ven6, 87257. 

Planted cup, 6, 29. 

Painted Cup Meadon, Q, 15, 20, 93. 

See CaatiUeJa. 
Paley, Wllliap on Duty of Submis- 

1^137,138. '""°"'"' 1" 
F^ladius, quoted, 9, 3G1,378. 
Paraadumcook lakeb, the, 3, 34, 54, 

5«, 1D2, 322, 323 ; Indiu meanlne 

0^191. ^ 

Pan not dead, 1, 81- 
Paolcum Crus-galll, 7, 23. 



le«3,a,37. 
'autry, 8, 263, 301. 

■an try Meadow.'g, 824. 
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PjTiljtlcs.e.TH. 

PdTLiaiteBf auiftt surfaces ooreted 

with, 8, -mi. 

PsrliBuifint provlnoiahtj of the 
HiiRliah, la Wl. 

pJIlIlellt^ a, uiiti. 

Paruet Bivf r, 4, 156. 
Parry, Sit Edwatd, 6, 284. 
Parseen, undevont, 8, 1S4. 

FartUhiesB, aide's Dwti def«t of 
ii^ht,e,46. 

Partridge, tbe, %, 3S2-3S1, ^6, 43S ; 
G, a, 31, 7S, 90, 110, 82B ; mth 
yaaoa, 8, 105, 112, lb, 221, 1!66 ; 
dPBijiniii!g,110; 7, ■^, 231, a93, 
»K, SS6,^, JIS, 44S: 8,3i im- 
pi)itedtairvitui]kEt^4S; track ot, 
261, 381 J on tJB rlTCT bank, SCO, 
371 1 lodgmg Plue of, 882 ; their 
muiier of diiupmiim, 4^ ; niw, 
SO, 1D2,301, Bll>iB, 4C1. 

Partiidj^berry (UitchelLa npem). 



I^xtridgeB, EitTopeao, «alada from 

Faity, au aveuDg:, 7, 26T- 
PasMonawaj, J,^, 33*. 
Fsuadunikeiw Rivar, Uie, 3, T, B, 

401, 403. 
P.iBsatiiii^niet l^alls, 3, 61, 102) 

Pofldauu^amet Lake, 3, liO, VA, 
PaeaamagBinet streaiij, 3, <X>, CI. 
PaSBaina^uoddy Kiver, tlie, 3, 4, 



Pawtuckct Falls, the lock-toeper 
at, 1, 100 ; Dam, 110 ; Canal, 



^ree, Mie, plaulecl by TIioi 

Feat, Bwainp id proc^a of becc 

ing. 8, 309. 
pBcdiulty, 7, 418. 



n word for, 3, 225; 



Pelagii, 7, 23*. 
PrlhamtN. H.), 1,115. 
Pelhaio'B Food, 7, 111 : S, 



Praiance, people ot Concord dolDg, 

Peuoils, 7, 299- ^'^ ' ' 
Fenhallow, Siuaael, History, quoted, 

4,284. 
Pdnicliook Brook, 1, 222, 251, 463. 
Faunyroyal, 1, BS7 ; 7, 39«, 393 ; iw 

coated, 8, 31. 
Fenoh&cot coonty, 3, 39. 
FenobBcct Indiani, llvkng Id cotton 

tentB, 3, 47 : eocaabUity of, 3, 333 ; 

Indian 



IS by, 8, 14 



IslimdB Jb 1 
97,' lOS, 1 






249 ; west branch of, 2IW ( 2G7, 
253, 259, 288, 2B9, 2W, :^ 335, 
3S6, 337 : midn boom at the, 405. 

Pe[c]>,t1ie comuou, LSlf; 8, 151. 

Peifecliou, artrrt of Kouroo wlio 
strove after, 2, MS. 

Peraian,!. atliis,8,19T. 

Pereians, 6, 355. 

PeraiuE riaci-ga, Aulua, 1, 405-412. 

Persons, 5, 230,231. 

Petth-Aoiboy (H. J.), 8, ■». 



Pewee, wood, 8, 308. 



8, l54; api 
■01,4,135. 



FhiLadelplliB (Fa.), 7, 301, 302. 
Pbilantlmniy, generally qoiiHdan 

3, \M'-i26i Qrsiome, 6, StO. 
PhUip'B Tar, King, », IBS. 
PhiKstlsBS, the mSl of the, 8, It 
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PlulDBopher. wJicit he ia and ia doI 
a, M ; tImU from a, 415-418 ; B,] 
Wiieeliu-a,8,lS5. 

Philuopher~ — ""'" 

S; I'oDliah, 6, 306. 
" PbiloKinhla Botuilua,"] 

S, la) ; B, 400. 
FhQDSophy, AaiWic, 1, V. 



h in hi^^rd noltet, 2, 



II, 108, 
-__, -JS, 4U1, 
01 ; e, -iljS. 



,!i3a,3Ii; 7,18,62, 
4j<l; B, lU, 4, 0^ 



PiueHUl,6,39,2T2ie.ll 

"" aii gij, sai, 330, s 

LHiIle^ 7, 1^, 115, 
ice -coated, g, 3 



KcHerel, tlie, 1, 3B; Waiaen, 2, 
4B9; 5, 301; 6, 207, SSC; 7, 1S», 
£JS ; belaw (he ice, 8, 25 ; dsaciip- 

obs, SO,' &1& ; a uotiaiileu, 9| 

ied'tpbnteikria), i, 22; 

o, jii., ii.8, 261, 273, 274, 3lS 
^oCure. woDdcliopper dlfttiuct as in 

a, 8, 2S1. 
Plclu»-frame, 7, 191, 201,101!. 
Fiei, no, in Quebec, », 106. 
Me,wlW,7,S13. 
FigeoDf paeseDger, 7, ^ 
Pigeons, 1,29-2; 3,116; 8,323; 9, 

160,461. 
Pigweed, 7, 23 ; attractive to winter 

birds. 8, 3M, 3S2. 
Filgrime, iriiral of the, 4, 303-311 ; 

?, 393, 401. 
Blgriins, verse, I0,_m 
Pii^rims rogcea 

mi^buiT, e, 309. 
Pilots, aU men, 9, 422. 
Phibitia, the. 8, 59. 
Pinliar, qiioGed, 1, 321. 

PlHIUB, TEAHai.*T10N3 PEOM, '. 

337-357. 
Plne,(eain(( n.a.ra; B, B, 18, ... 
91,111,170.131, 182, l§5i IliB&U 
ot a,E^63-S5; ice-coited, 93 i in 
Osrliele, 1C7 ; ben-taawh the frieiuf 

tamilrl a, »! 2OT-^9. ' 
Pine, Labrador, 9, 3G8. 
^tie, pitch, 4, 21; 6, la, 114. 139 

8, % 42, m, 49, 7S, 112, 203 1 7 

6», S7, 109, 139, 152, 209, 306, 413 

450!8, 23, 26:9 4^ 



Cream Di^- Water, 3, UT. 

-tream F.dls, 3. 1115, 'im. 

nue-9tuinp. FOloi' on a. G, 336. 
Pii.e-warl^i, 5, 303, 335, 340 1 9, 

Piue woods, color of. 8. ^; Ice- 
coated, 32 ; afao, 30. 

Pine?, 3, 207 ; 6, 30, Mi. SO, 89, 118, 
I8S, 20s, Ml ; 7, 37. 67, IIB, 116, 
148 : true use ol, 1B2 : 226 ; roar of . 

3*3;^4S,h», 119; a snbstantuj 
and memorable faot, 441 ; nottdng 

world than, 457 ; stniclt bj ileht. 
nitig, 8,27; NorwaT, 16; Med ol, 
17 ; (rtslilr cut. 07; fire of, 99; 



Pioneer, tiie, old ami new. 1, IS5 ; 

A virtuons hoiH with fortitude 

greater than t, 8, 82. 
Pipsi (Equlaetum), 8, 273. 
PipsiesewB (Cblmaphihi ambeHati, 

umbelled wintergreea), 6, 5, 127, 

KBcataqiia, the, 1,260. 
Pienstaqnie Falls, 3, 400. 
Rs-ataqniB Si.er, tlif , 3, 122 ; In- 
dian memlng of, 192, 221, 322, 
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FltcIisE plant 
ntcMug a o 

Pljuks at Hahebt, The, 



tbe, 9, 

4,31-64. 



bead Lake, 3, 1211, M; • 

— " iineo, 241 

"---flomgun 

by CbvDberl^n 
m East Brar— 

' 1WBCtl,4,I 

. ilit, 160, iwii 
abonC tlia Ctuy Pmiuds, IIT ; ■ 
rtiwij of, 7, 3MB ; M Cape Dl»- 
taODd, QuebM, D, 33 ^ and aui- 

Rat*, tbo river, B, IIB. 

^ato, 2, idi: dedutioii Dt a man, 

ruttsbuig{K. TA 9,8. 

Puu. roB JOHH Bkowb, a, 10, 197- 

Pleneant Ooye, in Cohaa«et, 1 19. 
Pleaaant Ueadovr, adjunct to Baker 

Farm, 2, 817 ; S, 315. 
PleaAarCB, cheap, Q, 115. 
Pliclpennws S, 3>S. 
Pllm, the BldEt, quoted, 7, 2J4 ; B, 

Hoier, the taping of, 4, SS ; the, 

Plowing, B. 254 ; 7, 245. 



moutb (Hau.), 6 
moiilb (N. H.J, 1 



js Faita, a, es, ioi. 

Pockvoekomiu Lske, 3, W. 

Ponn, U,35li-3U4. 

Poet, poems siid tbe, l,44!MrL1, 
4W-4ini tWte Irom a (we Dia- 
logue), 3,414 ; the. nearest oi 



with fa£t8, IS& : lai^iage of tlie, 
214 1 ha life, 7, 61 : a lover o( the 
pine, l^i hi£ path not a log- 
poems, the, s! il^l eye of'tlie, 

m. 

Poetlo freniy, when eeized by the, 

8,349. 
Poetry, the nature of, I, 116-122 ; 

the myetLciam of mankind, 4^ ; 

6, 20; condensed uisdom ot maa- 

todhi, 8,2'23i the best i.ever 



of the breun, SCO ;ol Bums, 4G4: 
impoa^biUty of embraeing tbe 
cemplete idea of, 8, 2I»( diffi- 
culty ol diatinEulabluir between 
!ae.ta and, 403. 
^K^^eyer ye r j man n , 

Pogonla(P. ophioglonBoideg, adder'a- 

arethuea), 6, 125, 103, 198, 347. 
Point Alleiten, 4, IG. 
Point Lo.i, by (erry to, B, PC; a 



the, 9, 311-313, 448. 
>Dke£jgu,, a, 3, 6S. 
Molina, 6,309. 
>ol(ng a balteau, 3, 41, (A 



1^40,4(17. 

4'k. "*' ' ' 

Pohtic-B, 7, 244 ; the iralmportance 
of, 10, 285-2S7. 

HU ' ' 

Pulitlciana, cwintry, 3, S. 
PolunldokboLea Thalaasa, tbe Bev., 

Pnlygola, the, 9, VS. 
PoJygola Bonguinea, 7, 103. 
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To\poAs,\ 



Littculatum, 7, 'Di. 
aviculue, 7, 1^; 9, 

alse of , 7, 19», !£a. See 



PiuidVilia«e, 4,109. 

Poaj-waed (n&iuo^toii), 6, 1^ 

152,24S,2i4. 
POHDEI, Tb*. a, 211-313 
Popdi, liTWeUOen, 4 105; S, 120, 



1, 20; 6. 89; 9, 

CDrdAtA, pickerel 
258, 261, 33, Tii, 



I de$^iied to lead tliy 



eTraugl',3,30iro 



Fotamogeton. brosd-leiived, 6, l'i6, 
Potamonton hTbridno, CL 244. 
FotSQiDietoa natans, 6, 153. 242. 
Potato-yiu*, B, 8*- 
PoUCeeE, 8, 1, S50 i 7, 219, 287- 
PoteoCilla argeoKa, E^ 43, 21S ; 7 
239,313. 



iiituia Cauadensie, 7, 35. 



Fot-hoki.'tarioua,^, 3l'4-3ST, 
Potter's Meadoir, 8, 311. 
Fotter^a pasture, 6, 95. 

of,' of, 139, '214; young of. 



. , _. homed, 1, S7, 

'"•861188 of, 8. 209 r^.'sTsSa "^ 
Poverty grass, 4, 25 ; as tUe Ba 

Mabfeeoat-of-STids, 1U1. 
Powder mill, 6, 3 : eiplo.iou at a, 

Practiealnesa, the triviaUty of, 

Prairie Blver, UuslntaguliI or. 

Pr^ee, S, VH. 
Pialt,linott. 7.36G. 
Prstt^ elM at. 8, 112. 
Prayer, 7. lOO, Stu. 
Prayer, vetse, 10, 3C3. 
Preachers,?, 281, 284. £siFiiei 

Precocity In society, 8, 380. 



PreBeutiment ot locality of plant*, 

8,340. 
Presents, to children, 7, 230. 

servility of the,' 10,' 183-188. 

Priest, physician and, 1, 33S ; 7^ 

Prhniose, 1, 2S6 1 leaves of, 8, 311. 
Primrose, evening, 8, 332. 
Prince, 8, US. 
PriPce,nioiiiai,4,43. 
Princeton (Mass.), 9, 176. 
PrinE. Uartld, New Eiwlaud dlacov- 

erws of, 4, 276, 276, 1198, 299. 
Prbios, in wmter, 8. 86, 113. 125, 
Prinos berriee, 7, 63, 283, 297 ; 0, 

Prlnos Tortjoillata (biwk alder), 7, 

Print; a lichen, 8, 411. 
Prison, a, the true place for loflt 
men, 10, 149 i T. to Concord, 164- 
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PromethenH, S, 6*. 
Fbouethecs Bocsd or M 
The, 10, 288-3Se. 

of haviim little, B, 198 ! ' 
Prose,B poeniIu,l,*W9i 1 

of, 8,203. 
Pmperlty, 6, 2S9 ; ^13 1 



imlng, 8, 2fe' 



FrorlODe man, a greeu, 3, IT' 
PBOtBielTOWK, 4, 255-331. 
Pmvlnoetoira (Uus.), wslkine to, 
4, 34, 66 ; Bank, lUEpected of td1> 

iK^oeA, VA-^T. aah, 2S5-°S9; 

boya, 202 ; hBibor, 372. 
ProvlndaliW, Amerioui and Edd- 

liEh, 10, 281. 
Friuwna, 8, SS, 143, 230, 2TS. 
Public tmhilotj, compared with pii- 

TBtLi, 14j 7,M. 



PnftioalSiV, fl- ' 



Purana, tbe, quoted, 9, 402. 



s, th", 9, 808-317. 
be, 4, 14i. 
aer ^, S, 9B. 



Quarlee, Fiancia, qootaii, 1, 15, 503, 
611 (" He that waata l^th "). 

Quebeo (Que.), lodliDi meaiilDe of, 
a, 1D3, 319 ; g, S, E4, ZB j appioacli 
to, 2C , haibor und papulation of, 

citsflel, 33-3(!, X-liOi hse Vip»- 

Jo'iui's'GkIs, eC; ItoJits 111 tbe 

FtlT^alk Tonod tl™ Urper To.^, 
69--^ ; Llie >vaUa and gates, Jl, 92 i 



eceiiBTj of, 108-111 
word, 109 i departnii 
QuesUeiiiiig, lack ol ea 



quinsiMiiiond Tniaie, 8, 118. 
Quoil, Qugli, as Iridiman, 2, 406. 

Babbit. 3, 435 ; 5, T5. 90 : dead in 




RFilnbow, standing bi trcbt ot, 3, 
316(5,130:6,510, 2Mi 7, 1»7; 
eloiirtktB Haifa from, 8, laEj iu 
FalIaoltbeChandisie,9, OT. 

Ralelgb, ar Wiltei, aa i niaater of 
n^, 1, 132 ; quoted. 3, H ; B, 

145 ; quoted, 9, 4M ; "Hie Boul'a 
Errand " by, 10, 251- 
Rana {See IVogi) t 

Kana haleolna, B, 33S ; S, 6 

K-iua pipiens, S, 244. 
Baiincnlns, white water, 8, 140, 



J, 09, 160; 



Bunuu' 



loa, vel 
2, 1S& 



illow « 
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Kiniiiici Jua abotUvUH, 6, 597. 
RamuioHlua acria. fl, li3. 
Banunculua bolbMua. e, 4t, 143: 

7,305. SeeBattwcvB. 
KmonciUiB repens, 7, TO, 239, 318. 
Ka^s, BlHKttii^, 9, 93- 
Bules, Father, DictionarT ot tlie 

Raspberrtes, 6, 277; 7,27. 
Kivine, how loiined, 5, 23, 
RUDuia, S, 1BG-IT3. 
Reading, [ood, 5, 52 ; tha right 



Record on mow. 8, 39, S9, 100. 

Rod Bridge, B, 311 ; 8,5. 

Red Hill, 6, 2k. 

Bed-bouse ciossiiig, B, 101. 

Rel orior, «, 134. 

Red shirts, L 36, ITT. 

Bsd^e (B^f-eyed lireo). 9, 6; B, 
S9, 100, 194, 13^ 163, 1S5, hie. 

Bsilpolli, 5, et, T7. 7S, 190- 

Sedpon, leaser (IMniilla Iburls), 
7, 311, 404, ^3, 44B, 452. 

Radwing (teawinged Waolibird), B, 
123, 181. 164, ITO, leo, B99, 311 ; 6, 
S, Bfi, 115 i oeet of, 8 ; 7, 4T, 08, 
iu ; 9, 4S1, 402. See Blackbitd. 

Reed-mace, 8, 2*8. 

Baflegtiona, 6, 140, 210. See 

Esflections in water, 7, 82, 182, 1B9, 
201, 238, 310, 3J3, 406, 412, 434. 
441. 

Baformon, 1, 182 ; 6, 183. 

Refonaa in mechaoice and etbice, 
ID, 40-15. 

"Region," 6, 80. 

Bettioiia. 'with (ilendE. 8, 4. 78 ; 
with other men, 162,183^ oiw. 



Bepiiired n»d, a, 3, lli 
Kapeotance, 7, 411 i oolj to be t 
placed by somelbjiig better, 

Reporter, with labor ?or p'aim, 

"" -^5; Mat 
lie. 9,1 



Leserve.'e, l" 



B,22T, 244, 
1. oi sUght la 



ned de&pei'atiDn, 
ioms motBel. 8, 



Retirement, B, 1^ ; to be aougl 

religiouely, 8, 422. 
Return ot Spring, ™-™, 9, IK. 

Rhode Islaoa, meaning ol the nami 



8,17 



ii (R. II 



.hymes, analogv in the hii 
8, 310. 

.ibwort plaabun, 6, T2. 
-- -'- -^e poetfe,'6, llf 
1.7, 286; 380. 
, of the mount: 
264-S73. 






■ael,8.6a 



Richardsoi 



hn, 7, ST6. 
t Jolm, B, 233 
,7,380. 



lot, 7, 

RiclHlieii, Isles of, 9, 119. 
Richelieu Rn.pldR, the, 9, 25. 
Richelieu or St John'a River, 9, 10. 
Richter, Jeui Paiil, quoted, 9, 40G- 
Rlg Veda, deKilptlon of primitive 

people in tbe, 8, 228. 
Righteoiunera, B, 255. 
lUuf-dove, dog> bark compared Ikj 
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Ripeness, S,M. 

duM,' B,"e(i. " °™"' '™ °" *"°" 
KppogenuB PorlBfre, 3, BT. 
RlBhig geaeTaUon, 7, 2-iS. 

lUvBlE, deflnlUon of nDld'. 8, 137. 

Biver, opening, G, II ; like e tuber' 
nBtdnE animal, ID* ; i MBhwav, 
214(6, li its colon m summer. 



and glass;, 1S2, 249; mlocof, 190, 
339; 283; a December ran on, 
370; ice (louii its tides, 384, 434; 
froKn OTM, 388, 38» ; walking on, 
891 ; (IntiiK (in,E94, 400. 452, 4G8 ; 
ctOBsed en ice, 8, 7 : after sunriee, 
60 ; colors lefleotad la the, 143 ; 

mer on the. 210 ; breiiklnt up of 



Kosd, B aupriv. 3, 2«2 ; tecipo tor 
iniWn(-a.S<fe:walilnB8,6.99. 

Koborvif, Biont de, S, 118, 118. 

Rob n, the OTenine, 3, 431 ; 6, 20, 
31. 82, laa, 137, IffL 107, 228, 280, 
2!I5. 2H9, hi, 312, 319, 324, 320 ■. 
6, ID, 24, 30, 88, 131, 144, 1G3, 170, 
IM, 281, 308; yom« ti, 88, 1», 
145; 7,19818,8, 2»,4a, M: 9, 
1S4 : a «l,lta. 134-. not* ; lit, 430. 
fl, 12», 230 ; jroung of 



Kobi 



[,2^ 

Robin Hood, charms of story of. 8, 9. 
Rnhin Hood Balladn. quoted, 1, ibl, 



Rock HIUb. eiiigula 
Rook-Maple, the, 8 



Rocks, 6, 2ls : colDia ot, 17, 25 ; In- 
Bciiptions on, 21 ; 7, 2U1 ; "oried. 

with hard, coarse men, 274; 8, 

Rogers - "-^ 



dd of Freedom, ld| 70-73 ; q 
od, 7, 3<]S. 



oted, 



"".■.IS,*^, 


;s^s 


6, 
















lose, "ild,^ 133, 


. 271, 279. 



Rough and Smooth, dreai 
Rouse'BPoint(N. T.), 9, B. 



Rnnanay eUve, 3. 23T. 
Ru6kln, John, 7, 10, 180. 

Rnsset (coloring), S, 127, 221. 
"Rut," Che, asomid before a ebi 

Rye, 6, 77, 3Sl, 3W. 
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Saco RiTur, the, 3,4; 8, 288,294. 
Bill ol Shins, Sbeik, qHot^ 2, 

Saftorii, 7,ll>2- 

B*ffron Wild™, 7, 376- 

BigilCaTEa, 6, 1E>G- 

Sigiieniy River, the, 8, 112, 116. 

BaQing, 6. 2G1. 

Bt. Anne, ths Fadi of, 8, 49; 
Ohuich of La Bmne, <» ; lodciugf 
la Tillage of, ei~es ; intetiot ol 
"- ■ -■ ' "™ii«,63,G4i 



|redb.Ci,„t.J->hn 



a, phllDBophers likened 



lis ot, dew 



Ui, 5,3011. 

260'; blowiu'g, 4, 246; 1 



e, 1, 34. 



>yiigaiir! 



Ball's HID, t 

St. Charles Bii 

Bt FranclB lodisn, a, ii», )ai. 

Bt. Oeorge'i Bank, 4, MO, 14T. 

Bt. George'e lelaoda, 3, 1 H, 

St-HeletfalBlanil (Monlreil), 9. IS. 

St. Hilntie, Ettenne Geofftoj, B, 27G. 

Bt. John iurei, the, 3, 4, 47, 4S. 
37, 122, 167, 216, 219, 251, 288, 
289, 295, 312, 317, S16, 335, 33«, 
340. 

St. John, the nrecked biit, 4, S. 
,8t. Joh^a (One.), 8, 10-12. 

Bt. John's iUveT, 9,10. 

St. Johu's-wort (liyperlcum, John'a- 
wott), 6, HI; B, 170, 230, 309; 
7,54,210,286. &eS.itotkn 

Bt. Liwtencfl Ei'er, 3, 97, 288, 29B ; 
9, 13, 14 ; cottagM along the, 26, 
26; biakH of the, above Quebec, 
49, 60 ; breadth of, 61 ; oi Qmt 
River, 111-118; old maps of, 111, 
Jit; ooinpstad with other rtvars, 
111 114-117. 

Bt U urice^RivBt, 9,1!6 

B 1 1 8 ni. 'See'Wfllow. 
Saiiiatbi E, US; g, 199. 
Balih baoea,6,m 
Silixhumilis, 6,113. 
Sain lu ida, B, 119 j 6, 82. 
Balinga, 8, lis. 
Baliipedce11aTiJi,a, 119. 
BilxpetioiariB. 5,119, 
■< 11 phylicifoli*. 6, 294. 
BilK pnB,«,2iM. 

BalxuTanrel,i,2k,303,i()6. See 



Sand bauke alwa 



slwwa solvent, 7, 108. 
Bid, S, 121, 231,233. 

Sandfollag«,8,73. ' 

a^Hid fonuatione due u thaw, 2, 

Sandwich (Maas^, 4, 20 ; described. 



SinakTlt of the Big Veda, 8, 341. 
Sap, alder and willow, 6, 113 ; nupla 

!», 58, 74, 96, 97, 190. 
SardtupilDt, at beit houwa trsv 

eler cousldaretl a, 8, IjO, 
Sarothra, B, 127 ; 6, 48. Set St 
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Riii^e, InstlDct, the, y,^'- bis ad- 
life, tiitUnoB towardB, i'^'; UW 
tion of the, to d-tlizal mui, 8, 11; 
Ills <a|>adl7 for Improvemeut, 66 ', 



Sawjsra, 8. ^■ 

S^trage, B, 60, 317, S44; v 
104 ; goldBD, 277 ; 8, 52 ; ft 



ri>iIle<H9^).8, 32(1. 

■■"doliie8tt»om,2,37; 8,220, 
Soirlet Oak, Uia, tLiil-m. 
gceufrbbifter, the, X, 146. 
&jftDeT3% mor« apirlted than EisllBh, 



Storms, White Ubuntune. 

BoBut, BDtmiier-preBiEingi 6, 
of meiidair-rue, 6, 64, 73 ; of 
Hueliem' boBhee In WoBsom 
at Bweet fsm, t04 ; of biafeea. 
178 -, ol ferrBi 262, 280 1 a coo 
vteoratlDg, 280 ; of Dlcktonia 
7, 10 ; BDtumQ, 8, 4» ; 
triiEtnorbhy tliu sight, 460. 

Setiolar. S, 121. 



School-houae, a CBDndiaii, 9, 57. 

echooner, ariita of word, 4, 299. 

Bflience, 1, 477-182; 5,67;e,25G{ 
only A >aA«hlft, 7, lOS ; Its faote 
Tu^caTeompuBdvlth|K»tij,13l ; 

Ooaaii of TiDl-h, 361 ; the aaaiA 
of a Univerml IntelligBnoe, 3 



Bi-ot^ 
a,9,»3. 



iDuglnatlan, k, 19*1 
[ vlewot a^mot)4as| 



Lady of the l^ke " ■ 
jvrl, 7, B, 86. 165-101 



egardiiu ninKr, 9 223, 224. 
uid land oi-e but his ueigh- 
." verse, 1. W6 
ID THE Desui, Thi, 4, 211- 



scott, 8, 17^. 
lears, Capt. Johi 
factuie. ^30,! 



.f diffeteiit, 153 1 

r attSon'ttdtS- 
prettv ranch alike 
leaetivflyatwork 
B ; 8, 13, 123 i to 



tues, not heauB, 2, E6B; trans- 
ported by birda, 7, 2 ; of Andro- 
meda, food for sparroiTS, B, 18!t ; 

by iind,'», m-. by Wtd3'r22»^ 
231; by wuiirel., 2S3-244; the 
yitaUtrot,24B-248. 
ieeing, the rirtne of, B, 344; 8, 
983; isdiTidiial, 8,350^^. 



6,61, 103; 6, 83,31, 109, 
ind other ap- 



tonse, B,28 
lenhoaUty.i 
petlt&B, 2, 
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grenade, like the mueic 



Shoes, old, 7, 



), 6, 16; 9, 
■ua hwk, 3, 



ilcknamed i 



Bhiid-^ouDi 



ior), 6, 

Shui Pond, or Noliwemaok, 3, W, 

StiadDwsil, «64i of Uses tu Jtrne, 
6, M ; ot clonde, 2«, 3», 2T5 ; oier 

&lit.99. llTi on the bottmu of 
Jt of, e, 103, 



SbTub-oakB, S, 2T, 141 ; 9, 40$. ,S 
Oak, shrub. 
IiTuhs, budded. 7, 393. 



19T, iSO; 



i, 431. 



Rileigh, 8, 116 ; loftinese of, 

cODSeLoDsnese of, 'JSi ; areeks had 
no geniuses like, 379. 
, Bhark-PMntBT Swamp, i 540, 962. 
Shanty, purchaso of Golhna's, 3, G9, 



ume Fills, I, 825. 
rake, maian word [ot 
i S16, 340,343; 6,9 



Shells, S. 114 1 clam-, 1 



ellB, 6, 



i 7,2M, 

now It Decame a necesBarr' « 
generally cooi^dered, 45-66 ; pro> 
vided to Nature, 8. M9. 
B)iepbei^'ipnrK,7,318,3H;8, 132. 



; 7"sJ, 2I6l 



Bido -iew, 7, 290. 

Sight, 7, IM. 

"' jn-Unguage, 9, T5, 76. 

llet:;(QutTa™6. ' 

lliman, Bcnjamm, quoted, 9, l: 

mpklns, the Kor. John, quoted, 

33. 

uipllclty of lifa, 2, 144 ; In Itvli 



Terse, 1, 248. 
HnoerlCy. man's noblest gift 
man, 8, 237 i of Nature, sn ; oJi 

^ins, a grpftt soul Aill not oonsid 
^It9j8, 144. 

g,"™'"'; 7, 391, 3M, « 



459, 4j 



; 9, 20; Evtf (nen of, 53, 
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SkFOeton, ' 
Bketcbof' 



7,874, 
Oonco«l 



1,' SOT, 8 



; Snaie, 7, S-Ji. 

Snipe, 6, £S1, SOT, 823 i 7,11,,. 
SD[p«-3jiUDtliig nouiids, 9, W. 

2B^ si's, a 



kunk, B, 3^74, 276 J demtipaoii of, 



Sky, eTetchangbiff, 7, ' . — - ^ 

F^7 l« aoawer out iuoikU, & 
39, 192, 266; parsitj in nintei 
Debt's, S3; color Id, 100, Va, 
128, 157, 2U1, 206, 22Bi ita bine 
DHB at ntoht, 215; 'iln>, 73, B" 
133,103,218,3" "'" ■"* 



4,4t& 



depth of, 62, 



BUts, tiUFiti>i', 7, 49. 
BliiTeir,e, 86, 174; Usbibi 



Slippery elm, 8 
gmaU tbiDfis, 7 



Smith, AoBell, Dleanu? 4nd settle- 
Smith Opt' John, qioted, 1, 114; 

4,216.8091 uu^ o£ New BaglMid 

by,!"' 
Smith' 



ith'a f A.) BOl, 7, 404. 

ilh'a{C.}Hill, 7,24,25. 

Ith'B Rivet, 1 168, 
eonakfl, fiom ebiinneye, 7, S 
2T2,31Bi8,10a:fiamnchi 
153,154; a2>D,313; winter 



BmoothtuAa of ocem, 4, 
ftiail, white (Helli -"- 

304. 
SKAke, under water i 

2, 07 J Uh, 9, 162, 



(Helli alliDlnbris), E, 



rtv 



I, 323; in pellets, 

; days kngtbeaed 
Bflected Irom, 340, 
. Uie dlfitanoe, 3f>9 ; 
miods, 443 ; a'm]ile 
on trees, 8. 20,44, 

3ilde'MMtof,149| 
f, 166 ; aurfsee of, 
ISO; Cotton Uatbei-'a deeciiption 
of, 32S ; In l^tohbunc, 330 ; alio. 
64, 79, 140, IGS, 181, OT, E09, aW, 
261,300,821,32s. 387,408,419; 9, 
221, 222; not leoAHuiied in He- 
brew Bcriptures, 223. 
Snow, the C/reat, 3, 186 ; 201 ; dal^ 
lui; from tlie, 394; walkliig In 

Snow anli, 6, 293, 801. 
QiiQwbeny, Creepiug, used aa t«A, 

Snowbird, slate-colored (rrlDEllU 
hiemiQiB), 7, 17, 1B7, 828, 366, 
888 ; B, 13, 48, 54, 301 ; 9, 134. 

Snow-bow seen in tbe Bast, 8, 121. 

Suow-hnntliigs, 5, 20, 41, 60; 7, 
237, 347, 409, 423; qnetatlona 

ecriplaoo of, 307 ; oho, 'sfl, 220. 
Snow-cave, 8, 210. 
Buow-drifta, 8, 22, 89, M I equilib- 

marked by, 88; also, 101, 117, 146, 
152,261,426, 
Snow-flakes, 8, 62, 119, 126, 187, 



aainta' fiUppers, 8, 01. 

Snow-Btars, 4, I'Jo, 

SnowBtorm, altsut and a 
change wrouEht by, 7, S 
diatsnt, 359 ; 8, 161. 225. 

Shout's Hollow, 4, 7". 



. 3oaiiwort gentian, tlie, 1, 22, 
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SoiSa virliws, 7, 144. 
BodetjF, comiuonl)' too chaw, a, 
213; 7, 4U1, *t»: T.'sleelh^ of 



ty IslanderB, EOiia of, 1, 69. 8 



n, 9, 139. 

anum DuleamarBf 7» ' 



Br>lida^o specioea, C, SO^ 7, 

49, S, ^ ; 'alio, 15'J, m 
Solouioiu quoted, 9, 357. 
Solomonts-sea), S, 122, 143. 



clirion," yecae, », 138. 
BaDg.4pirrow, 8,131, 271, ^6, 314; 

B, 13S. 
Sonhocles, thB Ant^one of, quoted, 

Borel RlVet, 9, 9, m 

Til/ 116,^46'" e,'a5, 281.' ' ' 
Sorrel Swamp, 6, 8i!. 



417 

hiph tempera- 



e, 33U; uuUtiani, i 



M (Maaa.), 1, 238. 



irough (Maas.l, 1, 4, 5. 



r, 3, 61, 70. 



Space, 7, 407. 

SpaJD, upeolata novs fntm, fl, 
SpaiiIeliBrook,7,212i8, 250. 
1%) 



Sjwrrcnv, cUppjiw (oUpMid, halr- 
l>lTd),B.Ml;^^3Ci5. 

apamnr, Seld, (L ^ 
Sparrow, fm-ooloced, 6. 134. 15S, 
~" ~" ~" "•" "">, 324,338, 



i.,i>iW,5,i«ii 
184, 149. 1S7, 11 



00, HT, VHf il^ 

— , ---, , 109, 193, 228, 

295. 296, 299, 3I», 811. 319, 323, 
824; 6, 24, 131, 214, 36Si 7, 79, 
"T5,407. 



Sparrow, tr^B, 31, 134, 193, 198, 

7, 103, Wl, 199, 3f»,3^840,383! 
401,413. ' . 1 

SpuTonr, white -tliroae«iI, 3, 2«8, 

Spirrow, yellow-lwowedj^, OS. 
Spirrow, jellow-winBed, 6, 06. 
Sparrows, the BiBt, of epriiw, a, 
47S ; B, 135, 236, 306 ; B, 119, 131 ; 



le^ S, 332 ; 
igfiah, 9, 14*-1, 



iool'i l*rand." Sir W 
elgli'8, ^ 146. 

uids, B, 4T, 1X0, 340 ; at sunaet, , a, ^tl. 

I, 69 : MtirfBotiOD in aimple, 79 ; Speculatio 

>t niitht, 96, 362 1 of the ttaam Speech, fr 

vhlatle, 111; the origiaaJ, 3G2 ; In plane 

'. 101 ; their effect on fcoaltliy 168. 

I, 8, 41, 78i to eipresB the apeeJwall, 8, I 



mood i^ Hature, 1 



cawing I Spencer Bay Uouui 
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dnj, the art ol, 8, 438. 
Imund, quot«4, 1, Ml; 



1,222. 
Bph^miiD, 8. 152. 219, SOT. 

Bphjnic, the. 6, ea. 

Spice IslaodE, Lycopiu b, ret 

Spicula.S.'s^Se, S7. 
Swders, r, 133, ISt, 2JS ; on 

Spnie, 7, 419. 



BpltibergBn, anow - UuiitiiiB in, 8, 

"^pokelogan,^' 3. 332. 

Sportsmeo, making bofE, 2. 330, 

Spntgne, 7, 30S. 

SprengeL 7, 438. 

E&UNs, a, 4G1-492. 

Bprii^cozitiiigoft]w,3i4fifi{ moro' 
ing, moia] effect of a, 4M; pro- 
wedei of, 6, 1 i eUmal yonth ol, 
29 ; ot tb> alnuuuc ind of natnre, 
30,- dlatant prospect ol,42i esr- 
Ikht elgnii of, i% 93, 226; color 
ot, 2S2 ; idTsuca of, 27T ; earl]' 
moRilDE wBIka is, S83 ; and plija- 
icBl coia, 2SS; S, B57; s eecond. 
7, 35, M^, 144, IBS, me, aiU; ai 
^ticipetlon Of, 370: antioEpatiot 
of, e, 312, 419, 4^ i anew, 402 



Bprli 



BiTW, B, 147-m 

the dicing ol h vka 

rlrer-feedlng. 1, 252|coo 
i eul]' vegetation in, G, SI 
i 148 ; beauty of, 191 ( ge 



v.i>ite, 27S ( B, 300, 303 ; 8, B7. 
Spnice-iieei, ■ draught of, 3, 35. 
Bprure Swamp, 6, 37, S9 ; 7, 3 

413. 
Squant KS. H.), 1, lOT, 103, 111. 
Siuam Ulis, S, 286. 



-, 8, W ; the large yellow, 9, 24». 
Squaw Mountain, 3, 226. 
°— ■-! Meke-a-8tit. 8, 14. 

■el, derivation of the word, 7, 



quirrel, red, 1, 256; walcliii^. 2, 
422-425; lnfiprlng,conii]igof,47fii 
3, 29B; e.'ra.m, 126,370, neet 
of, 2»8 ; 7, 73, 16B, 211, 330, 288, 
369, 458; bnrring nubL B, 233, 
234 ; with DDtB nuder Diov, 239 1 
nlne-coued Mrlpped by the, 240 \ 
with filled clieek-poucies, 243. 

IniilrreL stripfd, eWpplng, or 
ind, 1, 255; 6, M, nCmi 
— of, 160, 237; 7, 



p37 



420 ; nlso, 401. 
Staff, the »rtist'a,Hhic]i became the 
faircM creation of Brahma, 2, 

erise-CoicH ViBwa. 4, 20-33, 
Stake-dnver (Arden muicir, Httein), 

70, 78, 1S9. 
Star, the eveniiffi, 8, 40. 323. 
Stark, General Jolin. 1, 333. 
EtuB. known to Indian, 3, 305; G, 

177; 7, ISO, 336 ; brlghl>i»,B of tliB, 

83 ; apart from their nauea, 216 ; 

Blto, ^ ; S, 4D»40G. 



looking a 



.hlpsf 
7,188. 



Hn, 3^4. ' 



railroad endne. 8, 321. 
Stenaria niedb (duckweed). 6, 196 ; 

BterUng (Uue.),'9, 172. 183. 

Still water, 7, ni. ' ' 

irarfa'andfeldB, 406!'" ' ^ 
StillrWer Village (Maw.), 9, 186. 
Sliltwater (Slats,), 8. 184. 
BtmwaCer<lUe.),3,3.2«4. 
BtiUwater, the, 9, 172, 174. 
Btock-dove, 6, 78, 
Stone, nationa' pride in hnmioeied, 
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StouBheniie, 6, TS. 
Stones, rarity of, <m 0. 

Bloroia, 7, 1*6, ISfi ; am 
of travelera, 8, 407. 






« Clouds, 

stow" (Mass.). 8. 186; 8, 166, 4M, 
Stow,' Back, 8, 309. 
Stow's wood-lot, 8, 97, 102, Mtt 
SWaugBrB, 7, 141 -, relation between, 

8,111. 
8tnt&, 8, T6. 



be Alms 



2, 397; family, hi 
SCravberries, 6, 42 



) ol, 31 



Still Aeadioa, S, 126. 
Stni Aaio, 8. 36. 
Stubble, ice-coat«d, 8, 91 



or, Waldeu addrasaed 

69,215. 

ver, Uerrtmack or, 1, 

; \ luaD'e, 10, 93, 98, 

I FosEBI Trees, IBs, 






Sudburj (Mass.), I, 4, 5, 6; eai 
church of, desoribrf by Jobnec 
11: 46, 66; a, 1S8, 468; 7, 31 
316 i B, 801, 305, ST9, 3S6 ; 
372, 425, 420, 444. 

Sndbury Headowa. S, ST, 

Sadbury Riirer, 1, 4. 

Sudbury road, 8, 9B, 130. 

Suet, inDennia (Miss.), % 30. 



Bngar-H^le, Ilie, 8, 332.S41, 



nac, growing by T. 
19 \ emooth, 7, tO, 4 



guilty of, 8, 43 j 
house, %, 






', 8, 44, 

BiiBcook, i, 108. 

Sdhdat, 1, 53-149. 

Sunday, the ksBping of. 1, 79, 95; 
ao Indian's, 3, 249, 266, 268, 2JS, 
233; in ProTiocetown, 4,305; 



iunthaie, the, 3, 7, 4M, 405. 
iunli^t, a ray of, 7, 169 ; gi 
bleaihed fields, 289j irou 



1, 154, 31"3, 32 

i.467. Seef 

, _13-513; B. i 

2, 363; 7, s' I 



.-^ ^>.,, ^,. ij,, kl,'s27', 33o! 
546, ses, 429; New BMland wio- 

, 100; adMly^cture, 



c, 378 ; also, 23 



IS, 40, 12 



jle,9,3C ,™ 

.- -.„■, 441. See Eionine, 

Bight, TwlUgbt. 

inBhioe, the power of, 10, 60-52, 

iD-eparlEleB, 7, 220. 

in-squall, lea-Jelliee called, 4, 81. 

iperhuman, the, B, 60. 






Supper, an interraplion of lunBets, 

Survey of Waldpn Pond, a, 441-452. 
Surreying, 8, 322 ; 8, 93, 207 ; un- 

proGtableneBe ot, 8, 113; alio, 234, 

363. 
Butveyor, of forest patha and atroB* 

Buttle, Mr., of Virginia, 10, 176. 
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Sutton (HaEa.), 3, 4 

Swallow, e, oa, fir, 

192; 8,348. 






Sw&llow, white-beliiEd, 5, 322, S 
6,110. 

Swamp, the luxury of atnnding in b, 
1, 395; 5, 28+ ; MinlBteriZ 12T, 
2*0 i Graokle. 179; TeUo«-Blrcb, 
76; a, J4T; 7, 33. 186, 2K, 331. 
SS6, 42C ; 8, 5, 10, 111, 112, 124, 
131,152; floating suriagson the, 
308, 332 ; a a&y to Tl^t the, B, 4G2. 

Snamp Bridge, 6, 37, 

Snamp Bridge Brook. 7, 1T4, 319. 



ipBCOtt (MaBi 



Sweet-fern, S, 63, 104, 271 1 7, 239, 

307, 314, S97. 
S"»C flw, 6, 346. 
Sweet gafo, 6, 319. 




Sword, 7, 9. 

"Sylva.''6,79. 

Syni1wle,8,34D;1 



tiotpated, 202 ; ot eartb and si 

mationthro^h, 416 ;' also, 310 
(yriaca, 7. 143. 
\jsiem. ao buman, a true one. 

406. 

rable lands of Eastham, 4, Tl. 
Daoitua, translation by T. fn 

quoted, 10, ^1, 2^2. 
rafiatawan, 7, 174, 360. 
raledt, E, m. 
Wl'alaland, 8,308. 



Telaaiziis Lake, 3, 332. 

Telegraph, the, 6, 110 i wire, ice. 
coated, 8, 9?; 146; woikers on 
the, 8, 443. 444, 

Tel^raph harp, G, 1, 04, 121, 213, 
268 ; 7, 107 ; B, Iffi ; BUBgestions 
o£ the, 146; fittnlnesi of the, 219, 
283 ; aUo, 231, 2W, 243, 390. 

Telescope, 8, 163; Done superior to 

Telos La^'3, as'l , 303, 328, S3B. 340, 
349, 360, 372 : Indian name tor, 
332. 

8,61. 

27461 ; effect of changes 

■■.1: 7^432. 

ma, 6, 2. See Sin, Vices, 

Tiption of, 3. 242 ; 7, 18, 



Taphrosia, 8, 199. 

Teals, our Uvea tried by a thooniid 

simple, a, IS. 
rrexae, snans hnlled in. B. 426, 

178. ^^^m"^*! ' ' 
TbanksglTijig, cattle-sbowa and oo- 

called, a, 257; afternoon, 7, 331. 
"ThatPbaefbnof our day,"l, 128, 

Thdr 



;; 8, 132; Ui 
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id that burd«D 



" The respaetable (oiks," i 

vecs^Ia, 143. 
" The Elu^iah acaeke cuEla 



" The weBtem wind cuoe lumbering 

Thames, 7, 'vA. 

"Theo idle Time ran B«iainK hj," 

*^ Then spead an acre in whetting thf 

TheophrsstuB, 1, 271 ; S, 369. 



Theeium umbelbtuin, 6, 143. 
"Thej," sn tnthority impersonal 

as the Fates, 3, 41. 
Thieving, pMctioed onl^ nliere 

Noperty la unevenly divided, 2, 

Thunblebenj, 7, 213, 330, 368. 
Tlilakiuc, orMiul, the dlvineaC 

thing, 1, 230. 
" This 1b uw Camae, whose un- 

meaaured dome," verse, 1, 331, 



Tlior and Thaw, Z, 477. 

Thoreau, Henry David, started on 
week's rivet jouioey, 1, 16 ; as- 
cent of HoDBack Mouutsiu, 2S&- 
3*8 ; eiperience with m uniavil 
mountain man, 2M-^3 ; Inidted 
to do various sorts of work, tOl ; 

to live' by W^den Pond. 4, 7; 
profoTH to tllk in the flrat pMson 
Bii^uZar, 3 ', be0nning In the 

shanty, €9 ^ began to occupj 
bouw, 73; ^laDl«d bean% 87 

de^iu 



INDEX 

did not read books, 

frleadBhlp with Cam 
chopper, 224-234 ; i 
husbandry, 252 ; ea 



Walden, Sept. 6,1S47, VH; 
Bangor, Z-, strikes Into tl 



ST, 13 Sept., 1853, 112; takes 
josehesd Lake steamer lor re- 

e:icurslen to Mains WoodB, 2Q 
July, 1357, 214; reaches farthest 



a leave oJ Cape Cod, 31 
lion u NUure, B, 65, 2SG 

rations, 140; views o( 
; imitation of wild gsese 

h letter, 234; his pure 



incord to WaehuBett and i>ack, 
3-186; observation of a rod 
squirrel, 233, S34 ; eiperience with 
government squaah. seed, 249 ; 

of lead pencils, 10, I ; land-sur- 
iyiiig, i; relations to society. 

University Ubrary, 8, S ; Ameri- 
caniem, 9 ; support oi John Brown, 
10 ; phyidoal endowments, 10, 11 \ 
nee of time, 12 ; good luck, 13 i 
otbar-worldllneBB, 14 ; walks and 
tnmds, Ifi; knowledge of Nature 
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; ( Ibiioder-ebowers, S, 73, 1: 



, -iddles. aa-ati. .. 

liglon BDd EBniDa, 'iSSO ; aplior- 
tami, quoced, 30-32 ; hope ol tbe 



f, 10, « 



ThorhaU, the diaippi 
Thom-apple, the, 4, 

- •■■».™l. 



ThoiwBld, 

" Thou, Indeed, 



- .:,%m,k 

Tbou duali^ Aplrib oi the ^<: 






e, 1, B98. 



f^, t '293,100. ' 
^ 'ha wood," 

mraUow," 



affaii^ 



"Thougb'sU tliefaFeasbould i 

TbougM, the woili'a hatiei 
original, 7, 280 ; hot Btmgglf 
fnedoDi, iie ; Ctaa absence 



Thougtita, sell TmiT dothea Bud 
keep your, », 506 ; while iralkiog, 
6r 1^ 31; magnitudfl df great, 

great, 224 ; tie most imiverniL 
Hnn. 301 ; Incommunicable, 341 ; 
usblB, e, 57; 109, 136,215; 



purlt. of, ai 

Rita, 7, 12 ; liHe bd eagle, 153 ; ■ 

put of Oie meaning ot the norld, 

oooaterpart of dreruna, B, 9 ; im- 
portance of recording, ^; win- 
tor, 25« : frozen, 301 ; ofm, 2M, 
^^341. ySee Apboiianu. 



Xhunfftuo, quoted, 2, 33& 



erradelFaego,iqhaUta 

mber, 3, 20;-land,boBt 
290. 

1, 4'^ 1 bSt a BtreiSn to fiAi^ ' 
155 ; tinged with eternity, 8, 



in. a, 






^,1,'^ 



Swallow, ^ 

"■ '59, alTil 



™, 1(L SCO. 



t 29^,30 
lc,J,_Z93^^6, 

276, Sfe, 30 

9.415,416,420. See Tree-Wad. 
Toad, wmged, 6, 6. 
Toad-flai, s, 231; wild, 7, 314. 
ToadBtoDl, S, 171, 173. See Fungu&> 
Tomliegaa Stream, 3, 160. 
Toola, men tlie tools of their, 2, 01 ; 



I Bight ol 



rortolae, painted, 7 3, 79, 411- 
Tortoise, painted (paintad turtle, 
Emjs picta), 6, M, 6S, 91, lOS, 
106, lie, 179, 262ine9teDf, 53, 
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Tragedlsa in anlnial life. S, 341. 
Tn>n, 7, 341 ; or a higher lifs, ft 90 ; 

" Trainers ■■'in Conconl, 10, IT& 
TKiHeLiTioBs raoH Pisoia, 10, 

337-3SJ. 
Trmslatflrs ot the Big Veda, 0, 241. 
TroasTELlgi-atlDD, 8, ^. 
Trippers, 9, 142. 
Trapping, B, 7, 337. 833. 
Traps, B and o£ steel, 3, 376 1 boi, 



(rf our life, e, 217 ; their oonven- 

eaUoisnesa of, 8, 412. 

B, 114, 347 ] the pro^T d'reu aci 
manimra tor. 6, 33 ; advonUffe in 
your own Jie^hljorbood, 103; ad- 

.ae beat, B, 38-41. 'See Waiiiae, 
Traveras, the, B, 114. 
Treadmm, 6, 175. 
rreit, the Kev. aironel, 4, 55-60. 
Treaties of aavagei, 8, 66 
Tree, fall of a, at night, 3, 139; a 

daneeroua, ^3 ; temuii a, fl. 31. 
rres fern, 7, 20. 
rnunpanow, ft iff, 46, S9, 137, 152, 



on the CaacomBomoo, 270 ; alone 
the TJrabHookiEai, 286 ; od island 
In Hnvn Lake, farthest northern 
pdnt, 321 : on But Branch, 375 1 
OD C^je Cod, 4, 153-166; dl«p- 
paaraaoe of, 308; 6, 3, S6 ; Ere- 
mi on, 78 ; large, abonC honses. 

In the Fill^:e h; moon%ht, 341 ; 

tity, 7,41; ii^uries to, 145; creak- 
ing, 210 ; blown o.er, 210 ; sounii- 

™ ^th freM,^"'5?bM™S| 
377 [ dead, 431 ; snow on, ft 44, 
113 ; seedlines on NanCactet, 46 ; 
ice-corered,96, 198; oJm,S6, 94, 
2S7 ; Canadian, 9, 59 ; the sugges- 
dans of, IM : the naCnral planCini; 
^ 227-218: a town's need of, 
Sa, 3Sl-m; (or uM«a>, 333. 



ceof Taiioiu, 147 ; 5, 250, 



^jchoatemA d 



TrilUnm woods, 6, 149 ; S. 149. 

Trinity, the, 1, SS. 

Trout, true and eonaln, 3, 71 ; 6, 74, 

Trout Stream, 3, 290, 333; Indian 



■aclty 01 



nothing SI. 



f, 260; 



. 422; a, 72; itgpowerol 
EsirrOod's eoncarn, IrgT'iSl 
l^uUia, B, 52 ; impos^MIiQr of 
I the nondera 
, 6, m, 310. 



of life, ft 3 



]upelo, 6, 25 



t, 1, 233-307. 



. 1> 



Turnips, 7, 811. 
Turnips, rutabaga, 8, 370. 
Turnpike BcWge, 8, S. 
Turpentine luakers, Indian capture 

at, I. 213. 
Turritis atilcla, ft 62. 
Turtle, land and sea, 4, 243 ; 6, 65, 

146, 160. See Tortoise and Erara. 
Turtle, bni, 8, 103. 
Turtle, mud (mod tortoiw), ft 103, 
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91,'lOB,iT9. ' ' ' ' 

TnrUe, BnsiB>Ing, 6, 65; nesb of, 

ITS; egg oi, 7,285; 8,152. 
Turtle, spoiled, 6,32. 
Turtle-doTe, long ago lo&t iLound, 

buy-liorne Hud, 8, 29 ; 7, 25. 
Tnrtle'B mad, S, 274. 
Twiligbt. 6, 132 ; of serenil BUges, 

7, 374 1 ewly. 388 i day compraed 

of two tvDMits merely, tVi 

Sae Sreiiliig, IN^iL SusKti. 
^bnaaboiougb CHmh.), itriglii of, 1, 

iSTllS, UT, IIB, IBS, 189, 212, 

aie, iD8, 4«e, 4«s, vn, 474. 

llypeB of OntenberjE, mouse pirats 

prior to, S, 1S3. 
Typtia laliCoUa, 8, ^8. 



UmbUicaria ntuhlenberdi (rock 

tripe), B, 95. 
Dnapproprialeil lAnd, the, I, 414. 
Undidnunuc-l, 211, 255.' So, 337. 

383, 394, 3^, 416i G, 263; 7, 

Dni^vility, Btory of a mountaui 
fermepa, 1, 2&-W3. 

" Uncle BUI," somebody's (or every- 
body's), 4. 168, 

Uncle Cbarlee. coBrereation with, 



" Upon the lofty elm-tree sprayi 

Terse, a, 133. 
Usoei Uclieo. Indian word foe, 

Utrlciilirto vulgaris, B, 84, li 

Val Cartier (Que.), 9, 110. 
VallaudJehun, Cletneal L., qooti 
10, 2<lB, 222, 223. 



''alparaino squaalj, 7, 321. 
i-alue, B, 286 ; 7, 348. 

raneasa Antiopa (bufi-edged butter- 
fly, TooumiM doak), 5, 258, 322 ; 

rap'or, 7, 107, 42S, 438; 8,26,51, 
eOj^ 129; from the sea. lS7, 164, 

t'aremies, the ohurch oj, B, 1^1. 

rarro, Marcos TerenHus, ciuotad, 1. 
471 ; 2. 268 ; 7, 148 ; on planting, 
8, 176; rcfeiTiqg to prose, MS; 
aiU^tica'Aa, 238 ; grain, 2S5 ; plg- 

beehiTOB, 33T; motlTes for reading 
hia worto, 370. 

fedas, Uie, quoted, i, 141; and 

ZendaresCas,164; 8^. 
I'eery, 6,131, 308; 9,133. 
' Veeahnoo Sarma," 6, 223 ; quoted, 

10, tn. 

fwetable-niida bones, oien witli. 



Vegetation, 
mate, 6,91 
the type of 



ed by men, 9 
KotCo-largei 



A, 6, 109. 
Cape Cod. ^123- 






n winter, 8, W. 
i, 43; 7,35. 
a, 6, 13; 7, ST. 
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VioU mita, 7, TO. lOS- 
Vloln n^mata, 6, 51 ; 7, 35. 
Viola pedata, B, 333 1 6, 101, 199 ; 7, 

VlDla pubeaceus, 7, ^^ 



illQ«-Hin»«d, S, lot 
xet, 6, 115 1 8, ITl. 
uoted, 1, 116; hu^auc 



a. nimiB for WblU 



Vlrtu^B, appi 
tiona, e.S 

eye, 175 ; i 



Yiillint, e, 103 1 7, 6S, 3S6 ; objec 
of, 8, m, 428, Ste FiiandBhip. 

Vlti8-Id»»,'8. 357. 
Voloa, a BtrooK, 8, S35. 
VolJiig, 10, 1«>, 169, 190. 
Voyageure, Canadian, 3, 5. 



Waldea [the boolt], Mr, Hill's sup- 

_pO(uticm concernrue. fl, 113. 

Waldeu In Eski, 7, 376. 

Waldeii (Haw.), tawusman on nml, 
a, 209; rale, (iving notice, by 
imoka, to iuhabitiuitB of, 391 -, 
BPOwianjads of,4t3; vale, mak- 
iaa BtneiKk fat sOeime, to, 414 ; 
e, 29, 82, S3, 01, 91. 276, ^ ; 8, 
5, 29, 48, ffl, 91. 13S, 1*!, 146, 154, 
18T,271,29l,361r»,42S. 



eh, 1S45, went 
g iD Oie, -201 ; 



441-^52 : cutting lea on, 4C2-4GO 
breaklna up of ice in, 460-467 
dates of complete opsnibE. 467 
6, 1, 29, 36, 37, 60, 62, 66. n, 11' 
117,166,168,200,267,208; 7,3 
42, 67, 82, 83, 110. 153, 209, 21' 



295; 8,45?; T. at, 10, T, 8. 
Palden Woods, geese aligliting in, 
a, 3B5 1 Gato IngrabamliTinc In, 



429; 6,90; 8, 92, 179, 20a 
Waldenses, plclEere^ S, 440. 
Willi ID WManaEiT, A, 9, 1G3-186. 
Italkets, tbe order of, 9, 253. 
WiuiBO, 9, 251-304. 



Traveling. 
Walks, circui 



I, 366, Sd. ' sd 
cribed, 6, 172; 8, 



nieht, 401; la drlzEl; neatber. 

Walls, Quebed and other, 9, 91. 
Walnut, e, 78 ; 7, 14S, 173. 
Wabiut, bfack, 7, 173. 

Walrus, mataphcrfcal allusion to a, 

Wallb^ (tiaas.). 9, 466. 

WiJUa of Couoord River, the, 1, 
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■Wants, e, 73. 

War, 6, 19- 

Warbler, Blackbnrniiui, 6, 293. 

Warbler, black-polL, 8, 40. 

WuUer, cheiteubtidCHl, 6, "Xi. 

WarbleTi partt-colored, 6, IIJ*^ 

Wartilet, pioB, 5, SOS, 3S5, 340 ; 7, 

WarbleTa.e,4D,41; 9,430,431,432. 
Ware, Dr., Jr., 7, 208. 
Ware, John, 6. 201. 
Warmth, epriDg, 5, C2; and cold- 
nets only i-eUtiTfl, 8, 2. 
" Warping up," 3, 68. 
Warren UUes'a ma, 8, SI- 

Washing, hi alake, 3,309 ; da;, a, 6, 

Wa^'higbn, eiatictet of, 8, IT. 



'colors' oi, 3. 276-578 i 
jfflMncy of, 278-281 ; C»pe 
Odd, 4, 271 i ttie blood of Uie 
earlb, B, £1 ; niod and, 43-46. 
ISe, 29^2, 343 i on averflowed 
mmdOHB, 87 : reflections hu 9G, 
9T ; ova toe, SS ; of iprii«, 109 ; 
aiidfloMiiigice,]13! btueneasof, 
124 : reign of, 12G : celorK of, 1G4 ; 
land an7221, 2133 -. bubbles on, S, 
30 ; glory Btteoding on, b; a^ht, 
llTj tCagnaut, 146; reseniblaDee 
to tbe ei^i 219 ; pieEenta the ear^ 
llert piinniae of aummet. 210] 
■bsdowB imdei, 243 ; temperatun 



2*3 i life of, M4 



Water-Crougho, 3, 117. 

Waiea, on tlie aliore, *, 186-189: 

Wawatam, the Srientlaliip of, 1, 362. 



Wayland (Uass.), ] 
2,244; 8, 301, 3( 
Waiwork, s, I2fl. 



We ^ (he jiosel lall," 
not purchaBable by, 8, ^ 



WcubS, Cnsels 'between a hawk and, 
8,17*. 

Weather, ita grada^na, 5, 190 ; Lta 
efiect upon us, 284, 28C> ; glotioua 
October, 7, 92 ; amiroach of cold, 

B^ion, 269 ; Morions Soiember, 

432 ; 8, 7 ; uotelty in the. E3 ; 
alio, Hi, ie7. 



uoted, ^ 148 ; e. 

mon,B.S8iDi«i, 

poner of , 10, 166, 167 1 



uoted, 167 ; and t; 



369. 371, S 



I. 3, 33e, 33S; Indiai 
n, 3, 197,323,340, 3B9 



; 7, 6 i 8, 27 ; ic 
::!oncord and Men 
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" Welcome, Englishmen ! " 2, BIO. 


9, 425 i ^ii^ng before sunrise, 455, 


WsU Meidow, a. 130: B, 2JJi 6, 


4Sl). 


70, 73, 8\, M, iln, im ' 


Whistlers, 5, 246. 

White Cedat Swamp, 6, 32. 


WeU Meadow Brook, 7, 233. 


Well Mellow B^d.V3^^^B,^^6, 






3,2:6,283-313(7,71. 
White Pi^ Grove, 6, 89. 


Dim, 182,' 183. 


WellSeet (UasB.I, oyatera, 4, 96 ; 


White Pond, 2, 2S0, 284,308-3131 


Bsnamj wrecked ott. 192 1 » good 
heaaqnartera for viatora to the 


pUn of, 447 a, 133, 220, 22^ 
&2: 7, 108 J 8, m 468, 409, 


0^w,329. 


Sia,'i»6S.-,t» 


WBLLfLEET OlSTmMiK, THE, 4, 02- 




Whitehead Island, 3, 114. 




White-itt-tail IgraM finchj, 6. 325. 


COBnLTOEnM, 10, 76-80. 


White-weed, 6, 13, 60, 82,1*1,184; 


Wentworlb, 6, 2S9, MS. 


7,113. 


West, willing towardB the, 9, 266- 


White's Fond, 9. 444. 


269; leneial teudencj towards 

tlie, Wars. 


Whitney, Peter, quoted, 8, 383. 




West Branch, tramp up the, 3, !9 ; 


22, 31, 362, 383, 3M. 


" Who sleeps by day and walks hy 
night," verse, 1, Si. 


West Indian provhices of the Fancy 




"Whoa," the cryhig oi, tomuikind, 


WeBtborough (Misa.), 1, 4, 40. 
Westforf (kais.), I.'l4i. 


Wh'ooptogofpond5.8,20. 




Whortlehorries, 8, 6S, 143. 


We9lon(Masa.), a, 431. 




Weaton, Mr., 7,426, 
Weston's flelii, 1, 14. 


WicasueS Island, 1, 141, 143, 471, 




Whiles, 7, 103; in the St. Liw. 


Wigwam, In Indian gissttes sym- 


rence, 9, 112. 113. 


bol of a day's march, a, ia; ola 


Wharves, cities iormed ab™t, 8, 


Canadian iSdian, 8,118! 


.. ^'" 


Wan AppLia, 8, 350-^96. 




Wild-eat, 6, 290 1 7,S40. 


thee?"verae, 1,301. 




"What is it gilds the trees and 


wad flowers, 7', 7! Sm Flowers. 


clouds? "verse, 7, 453 


Wild Bcese, migratory instmet 


" What 's the ti^h'oad to ma f " 


.™l»Sedhy, 8, 247;'^nm,or oi 


verse, 3, 192. 
Wheelei:, BUI, 8, 184-187. 


"£SM"'^'^' 


Wheeler, Francis, a, 90. 




Wheeler Beld, 7, 305. 


Wildoess, culijvatioil and, 1, 88; 


Wheeler pasture, 7, 30T. 


of the henhawk not wllUiiln»s, ^ 


Wheeler's Owl «™d, 7. 358. 


399 i the necessity of. 9, 275-289 j 




in literature, 283-285; In domes- 


Longfellow, qnoted, 4, 80. 


tie anbnals, 287-2R9. 


"When Whiter fringes every 


WiUdnson, Sir John Oardhier. 6. 3&T. 


bough," verse, S, 216. 


SSHS"'" 


"Where gleaming iSelda of baie," 


verse, 1, 280. 


Wat™ I LIVID, AND WJi*T FOB. 8, 


WUIhiinH, OUvfr, 7, '/SZ. 






" Where they once due for money," 


Willow, the narrow-leaxed 1, iffl; 


vene, 9, %3. 
" Where'er thou sall'st who sailed 


m, n^'ef !si,'^, 284; i. 




182, 297, 3Mi 8, 86; cstWnsol, 




133, 252, 304; ice-coated, 200) 
<dso. m, 256, 370. 392. Sei 


WhippoorwlUB, eingine at, !. 194 ; 6, 


liaehh^sof iU-cmen, 95; 11?, 




131, 182, 133, 176 ; 7, TO ; Cho flrat, 


Willow; Waclt, 6, 14, 88. 360 : 7, 184. 
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8, S5. 
Wind, noUe mad« by, 5i 1^1 : play- 
ing on water, 4^-46, 136, 342. 
343; pWing with » BsU, 6, 2«* ; 
peraiBtence of , 265 ; blgbandi-oBr- 
log, 7. 35 ; hDwliEg ot, 71 i self- 
retfletaTidg, 208 ; pJaTisH od the 
Hater, 263; in the wooda. 2S3; 

powerof the, 10,46-4 
Wiiiahain(N.H,), 1.115. 
Wind-mills, Cspe Cod. % 3S, 3». 



X, 106, lOS, Itl 

w!ii3ow,*E^™rd, quoted, 3, 222, 
■Wtnalow, Qeneril, 6, 138. 
Winter, abort d^ ot, S, 29. 5S 



in 1U, IBS: ^hts nod sceuee of, 
7, ^ m,^6, 3CT, 358; color 
of, IBS i »pprOBcli 01, 161, 213 ; 

looiible colore (or. 346 ; colors of 



IS si-MTK in, 218,2191 
i, 2, 4ia-43& 



sluUolia), 6, 143. 






ithrop. Gov., quoted. 4, 265 
e, Benry A., quoted, 10, 22 
e, the baUoonfst, 7, 42S. 



to, 215; worldly wi»- 
Prudenoe, 7,"s6i'the 





7.1 








u'it 


f'this 


.lodding 


life,"terae, 8 








Wolf, t^.^j 


ent, 


8,' 17 


■; disap. 




e,2 






W^S*Mon1 








9, 99, 91, 








WolfB-a Cots, 9 












11,1,7 




Wolo/e,^i'*36, 


T2. 




Wolves, 7, 336. 










giv 


Jnby 


,8,76 


W^Zhood,' lecture 


1* 


76, 


Women, plnohe 








s. 






Wood! Willi™ 




oted, 


4, lOO 


style of, 8, 14f 








Wood, gatherin 










™tplaoa> 




colOTB cf , E. 7 












4,31 




Woodbine,'?, 2 


«. 


"ii':! 


38,448. 



74; djB^ce between the p 



Woodcock, 5, 320; 6,142; 7, 169, 

310, 
Wooden traya, 7, 128, 
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Wood-frog, 7, 2 
Woodis P»rk, 5. 
Woodl&Dd, in 

walifl, IMj ]5a. 
Wood-lot, 7, 379, 417 ; 8, 92, 93, 

aw. 

■WooHman, but and wort of a, 8, 
aiO-212. See Wood-nliopper. 

Wood-psths, 8, 33. 

■Woodpecker, 6, 6^ IKB, 202 ; donny, 
31,203; pigeon, 31, 160, ':J!3, 326; 
pteeon, neat and vounK of, e, 92 ; 
145; pigeon, 7, W; BinaU, 409, 
432; 8, 2J, 1«. 312, 381, 381; 
tlie, 9, 412, 429 ; tlw p^eoo, 414, 

Dd-pHotU 

odi, tuTTLi 

£lcs rA M>i™,'^nd' u»es"oT all, 
209-213 ; deitruDtJon of the, 31" 
314; 6,7.30,95; in autmnn f< 
jee, 7, 19, 55, 58, 79, 102, 110, 1' 



•6 Raligion and Bcrip- 



Wteoker, agape Cod", 4, S7, 68. 
Wreokn, Truro, 4, 190 ; Uio oonae- 
quencoB of, 19S, 196 ; 6, 3. 

ful to iia goniuB, 7, 456 ; the, how 

lor, 239 ;' duty of, 254 ; postpone- 
ment ot his thought, 363; also, 
282,334,416. Sm Author. 

TMlai, grace and power I'p, i, 134- 
13S; siyle In, 7, S31, 444. See 



p, 206, an. 



21S ; ids',. IS, II 

Trees. ' 

Toodslock(N. K,,. 

Tood-tSruBh, ludiai 
229; notes of th>^. lug .,cu» 
pieMher, a, 78 ; the, 9, 429. 

" Woof of the aun, eCheceal gause,' 
TeH«, 1,284. 

WixAinuii.e.lGO. 

Torsestor (lb«.), 8, 118, 429. 

■VaUn, poetJo, B, iilS i 7, 208 ; rela 
Uooi ntbac thao, 8, 4; Una o 
attrition flHMk louder tban, T6 
tTBohii; of, m ; olso, 263. 

Wotdaworth, William, 6, '"" "" 
7, 293 ; reidlDa, 9, 176. 

■W«lt,quiBt,I,137;ej»ggi. 

6, 7; recompeuaa for, 270; ma 

159 ; ot the son] and liody, 231 ; 

399 ; Oio ftting of, to onr tim 
399 ; our escesa of, 10, 2M-26 
See Bushieas imd mart. 



Wyman, John, 7, 253. 
Wyinan " - - " - — " " 



CiFinj, A, 9, 1-125. 



istxs IB Cuiuij, A. S, 1-125, 
LUkeeo, bow firat called, 1, 6 



>I> Birch Snan 
iw-Kne Lake, % 



It White Pond, 2, 
t, Maryland, neat and 



Y^^, 6, 76. 
Yielding, e, 192. 
"Torrick,"tlie,8,138,n 
Toung, Arthor, a, 89. 



:Jlily of, 8, TM ; oiso, 
[id,257. 

Vedas and, 3, 364, 
n of, to the world, 8, 

jred worn™, 2, 39S. 
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